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NOTES ON THE ORIGIN OF PHILANTHROPY IN CHRISTENDOM 


HENRY ALLEN MOE 


Secretary General, John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 


Read November 11, 1960, in the Symposium on the History and Role of 
Philanthropy in American Society) 


| am here pinch-hitting for a scholar who could 
not come, to present—at the request of the Com- 
nuttee on Meetings—a general historical base for 
better understanding of the other papers in this 
symposium on the History and Role of Philan- 
thropy in American Society. What the Commit- 
tee on Meetings asked me for was not a research 
paper but a paper of general historical perspective, 
explanatory of the origins of philanthropy in 
Christendom. 

For a start, it will do to say that the needed 
historical perspective may be indicated in one 
sentence: Religion is the mother of philanthropy. 
This sentence may be expanded to say that religion 
is the mother of philanthropy, both conceptually 
and procedurally. 


IXven today if you go to a legal stationer to get 
a form for drawing vour own will—which you 


should not do because the age-old maxim “A man 
who is his own lawyer has a fool for a client” 
has more applicability now than ever before—you 
are likely to get a form which begins: “/n the 
name of God amen.” In earlier days, say before 
the sixteenth century at any rate in England, the 
beginning was the same, but in Latin: ‘“/n Dei 
Nomine Amen.” And this was not just pro 
forma; men did write their wills in the name of 
(;od—literally so—and for God's purposes. 

As early as there is evidence of English Chris- 
tianity, the church taught that a dying man “was 
in duty bound to make such atonement as was 
possible for the wrongs that he had done and to 
devote to the relief of the poor and other pious 
works a portion of the wealth he was leaving be- 
hind him.” ? 

For this teaching of the church there was the 
authority of Scripture: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul 

and thy neighbor as thyself” (Mark 12 :30- 
31). “Give and it shall be given unto you “4 
(Luke 6:38). 
1 Pollock, Sir Frederick, and Frederic William Mait- 
land, The history of English law before the time of 
Edward I 2: 314, Cambridge, 1911. 


And as it is said in Matthew (25 :3440) : 


Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world: 
For | was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: | was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger and 
ye took me in: Naked, and ye clothed me: I was 
sick, and ye visited me: | was in prison, and ye 
came unto me. Verily, I say unto you, Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 


had more consequences than 
or what these texts do is to urge men 
to give generously to what we call charity and to 
assure that, if they do, their actions will be pleas- 
ing to God and will merit the reward of heaven. 
In short, gifts to charity were given as the price 
And, let 
there be no doubt about it, salvation at a price ts 
the theme of practically all medieval wills and 
conveyances to what were then called pious uses 
and later came to be charity in a more modern 
sense. 


Few texts have 


these. 


of salvation, to make peace with heaven. 


My own knowledge of these matters comes prit 
cipally from the documents of English history ; 
but, of because the 
ruled all of Christendom in ecclesiastical affairs, 
there is no doubt that the concept of the self- 
serving nature of charity as the key to heaven 
pervaded all places where the writ of the Pope 
—if I may so put it exactly—ran. For there ex- 
ists a letter of authorization to collectors of funds 
for charitable purposes—an authorization ap- 
proved by the Fourth Lateran Council in the thir- 
teenth century—which runs as follows: 


course, law of the church 


Since, as the Apostle says, we shall all stand before 
the Tribunal of Christ to be received according as we 
have borne ourselves in the body, whether good or 
ill, it behooves us to anticipate the day of harvest 
with works of great mercy, and, for the sake of things 
eternal, to sow on earth what we should gather in 
heaven, the Lord returning it with increased fruit. 


2 Tierney, Brian, Medieval poor law: a sketch of 
canonical theory and its application in England, 46, 
3erkeley and Los Angeles, 1959. 
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The medievalists and canonists among my 
auditors will, | hope, forgive my condensation of 
much debatable 
a thousand years of it, indeed 
words. But there is no doubt, | 
think, that in broad outline what I have said is 
true to history. And that whole history, as I 
said in the beginning, supports the statement that 
religion 1s conceptually the 


thropy. 


complicated and sometimes 
canonical theory 


into so few 


mother of philan- 

But also as I said in the beginning, religion is 

the mother of philanthropy, procedurally. For 
illumination of this statement. recourse to history 
also is necessary. 
In our world, the modern world, there is one 
body of law—the law of the country in which we 
live. This is the law of the state. In our world, 
the church is an institution, within and protected 
by the state. It is one of many institutions within 
and protected by the state. 

But in the Middle Ages it was not so in any 
part of Christendom. Then men lived under and 
were governed by two authorities, the state and 
the church—each with its body of law, each with 
its systems of courts. ‘The medieval Church was 
Convenience may forbid us to call it a 
very often, but 


a State. 
state from 


time to time; for we could frame no acceptable 


we ought to do so 


definition of a state which would not comprehend 
the Church.” 

The state concerned itself with temporal and 
mundane matters, the church with spiritual and 
heavenly matters. But the words “spiritual” and 
“heavenly” do not begin, to the modern ear, to 
indicate the scope of the authority of the medieval 
church 

In the first place, the church had courts. called 

] 


nowadavs ecclesiastical courts; these courts 


rulers of the 


and 
“The 


enforced the canon law. 


Church were not officers of a private society 
within the state; 


they were wielders of a public 
jurisdiction parallel to that of the secular rulers, 
and not derived from them.” 4 

What the jurisdiction of the church courts, in 
england, comprehended was this: Everything to 
do with churches and church property, including 
the church revenues derived from taxes imposed 
by ecclesiastical authority; the clergy and their 
faith, practice, dress, and behavior both in church 
and out of it; in respect to the laity—which in- 
> Maitland, F. W., Reman > Church of 
england, 100, London, 1898 
) 


4 Tierney, op. cit., 2 
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cluded few 
heretics and Jews—morality, marriages, legiti- 
macy, and wills. 


everybody except the clergy, a 
And now, in respect to wills, 
[ come to the point of my enumeration for the 
purposes of this paper. 

The point is this: the church asserted, and made 
good, its claim to protect and execute the last will 
of the dead man. 

Wills, if not purely Roman in origin, at least 
owe to Roman law their complete development. 
Under the guidance of the church and its ec- 
clesiastical courts in [ngland, a last will 
acquired the testamentary character of the Roman 
will, which it had not had before. It aided this 
development that many of the judges of the royal 
courts were bishops and archdeacons—the ablest 
of the lot, too; familiar with the Roman law and 
the teachings in the great law school at Bologna. 
They 


man's 


the roval judges who also were church 
men—allowed men’s last wills to fall to the juris- 
And 
then under the canonists’ jurisdiction—the canon- 
ist being also, by definition, a Roman lawyer— 
Inglishmen began to get true testamentary power. 

By the time of that great twelfth-century ling 
lish lawyer, Glanvill, the canonists had made good 
their claims not only to the point that true testa- 
mentary power, extending even to real property, 
could be exercised but also to the point that the 
ecclesiastical courts, and these courts only, had 
the exclusive power to pronounce on the validity 
of wills. 


dictional share of the ecclesiastical courts. 


The ecclesiastical courts also acquired 
the exclusive power over what we call the probate 
of a will by which they could compel executors 
to do what the testator had 
wanted done with the estate.° 

I ask you to believe that I am not now just 
indulging in an emphasis on legal details for the 
sake of legal details: 


said in his will he 


what [| am now telling you 
is of the essence in the history of philanthropy in 
England. For as W. K. Jordan has shown, 1n 
the period 1480 to 1660, about two-thirds of all 
gifts for charitable purposes were made by will." 

We may be sure that the gifts for charitable 
purposes made by will were, on the 
larger than the charitable gifts made inter wivos. 
Thus, however one looks at it, the ecclesiastical 
courts controlled the great bulk of gifts by will 
made to charitable uses. That they also controlled 
all gifts made inter vivos to any ecclesiastical 


average, 


5 Pollock and Maitland, op. cit. 2: 341. 
6 Jordan, W. K., Philanthropy in England 
24, London, 1959 


1480-1600, 
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entity, there never had been much doubt. For 
in the earliest existing Lnglish land book it is 
recorded that the newly converted Aethelbert, 
about A.p, 600, says, “To thee St. Andrew and 
to thy Church at 
Inshop presides, do I give a portion of my land 
and there was never any suggestion, then or for 
many hundreds of years, that the gift could not 
he validly made, nor that effect would not be 
given to it. 

For, despite the provisions of Magna Carta and 
despite the provisions of the Statute of Mortmain 
of 1279, prohibiting the granting of real property 
to religious houses, such granting continued. That 
Statute hardly made any difference, for the simple 
reason that licenses to avoid the prohibition of 
the Statute were freely given by the’ King—so 
freely given, indeed, that the compilers of the 
registers did not bother to enter the licenses. 


kochester where Justus the 


, 


Thus, we come back to my prime generaliza- 
tion—that religion is the mother of philanthropy. 
Conceptually, religion was philanthropy’s mother 
from the teaching of the Gospels. lrocedurally, 
religion became philanthropy’s mother when the 
ecclesiastical courts, in England at rate, 
achieved exclusive control over the enforcement 
of men’s wills according to the testators’ language 
and intent—which intent was straight out of the 
language of the Gospels and, according to that 
language, insured salvation. And the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts of England controlled by far the largest 
part of all property given to what are now called 
charitable uses. 

3esides, there is a further factor to he taken 
into that this: Gifts to 
charitable uses usually were given—given for the 


any 


account and factor 1s 
repose of the donors’ souls—to churches, abbeys, 
monasteries, and cathedrals; and these receiving 
entities gave effect, by authority of the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, to the donors’ charitable intents. The 
lives of these receiving entities were not—heing 
corporations of one kind or another, or communi- 
fates in earlier language—subject to any limited 
periods of years. That is, they might go on 
holding the property forever; and so the accumu- 
lation of such properties, under the control of the 
church, became ever larger and threatened = in 
time to include all property in the realm—com- 
pletely out of the control of the King’s courts. 

At the Reformation in England, there were, of 
The state absorbed the 
church and thenceforth all law was the law of the 


course, great changes. 


state and not of the church. The co-equal author- 
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ity of the state and church came to an end; and 
the new ecclesiastical courts were expected to and 
did enforce the statutes of Parliament. “The 
Canon Law was permitted only insofar as it was 
not repugnant to the laws of the land.” ? 

Sut how far was it repugnant ? 
not very far. 


The answer is: 
Of course, no longer did an appeal 
lie to the Pope in Rome; appeals went no further 
than the court of the English Archbishop. By 
the Statute of Supremacy almost unlimited powers 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction were assumed by the 
state. Many other relevant statutes, too, were 
Sut the old ecclesiastical tribunals re- 
And so did most of the judges; and the 
judges maintained their habits of thought and did 
not forget their canonical learning. The old 
canon law was not revised and “it remained in 
force so far as it contrary to the law 
or to the royal prerogative; and such canons and 
the King’s ecclesiastical laws were concurrently 
administered by the 


enacted 
mained, 


was not 


ecclesiastical courts.” * 

The situation then was that, though the author- 
ity under which the courts acted was changed, 
the old problems of charities and the country’s 
need for charity remained the same. And _ the 
older law, that had governed before the Reforma- 
tion, remained substantially the same. The poor, 
as Scripture had said, have we always with us; 
did the sick, the 
infirm, and the old; and the need for hospitals, 
almshouses, and schools remained the same. All 
these were proper subjects for charity, after the 
Reformation as well as before; and in dealing 
with them the essential features of the old canon- 
istic system remained. 

But the Tudors were great rulers, great ad- 
ministrators; and their greatness was to bring 
Iengland out of the Middle Ages into a more 
modern world. In doing that, they could not and 
did not neglect a reform of the law of the chari- 
for the Tudors and their ad- 
ministrators were certainly as alert and responsive 
to the problems of their own days as the canonists 


and the poor remained. So 


ties of England; 


had been in their best days.’ 

And so there enacted the Elizabethan 
statutes on charitable uses—39 Elizabeth chapter 
6, and 43 Elizabeth chapter 4. These laws still 
are basic in all Anglo-American legal jurisdic- 
tions, These statutes codified the law of charities, 


were 


7 Carter, A. T., 44 history of English legal institutions, 
London, 1910. 
8 Carter, op 


9 Tierney, op. 
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a body of law that certainly needed to be codi- 
fied, scattered as it was among the statutes and 
decisions of many prior centuries. The Eliza- 
bethan codification recognized what had been hap- 
pening to the law of charitable uses since the 
publication of William Langland’s “The Vision 
of Piers the Plowman,” written in the fourteenth 
century. This poem, I think it not too much to 
say, shifted the emphasis from pious uses—the 
saying of the masses for the dead,?® the mainte- 
nance of tapers before altars for the good of the 
donors’ which had been good charitable 
-to works for the public good, the 
repair of roads and 


souls, 
uses thitherto 
bridges, the endowment of 
the relief of the poor, the building of 
hospitals.” 

And Elizabethan codification oc- 
curred before there were any permanent settle- 
ments in English America, it had, of course, and 
still has the most powerful effect 
United States. 


With this effect, or result. some of our other 


learning, 


because the 


here, in the 


10] Ex 


1919, the 


gland, from the Reformation until the year 
courts decided, pretty uniformly, that a gift 
n trust for the saying of masses for the dead was a gift 
“to superstitious uses” and therefore invalid. This line 
of decision was upset by the House of Lords in the case 
of Bourne v. Keane (1919 Appeal Cases, 815). In 
writing the opinion of the majority of the court, the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Birkenhead, said: “. . . a gift for 
masses of the souls of the dead ceased to be impressed 
with the superstitious uses when Roman 
Catholicism was again permitted to be openly professed in 
this country, and . thenceforth it could not be deemed 
illegal. that there are now no 
superstitious uses, or that no gift for any religious pur- 
pose, whether Roman Catholic or 
valid. Such cases may aris« 
when they do arise.” 

11 Moe, Henry Allen, “The Vision of 
man” and the law of foundations, Pro¢ 
Soc. 102 (4): 371-375, 1958. 


stamp of 


This is not to say 


another, can be in- 
and will call for decision 


Piers the 


Amer 


Plow 
Phi os. 
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speakers will deal, with more authority than I 
ever could. 

[ have tried to compress an exposition of one 
of the world’s greatest bodies of law into twenty 
munutes. I believe that my general outline is 
true—and, believe me, this is said very modestly 
—and the only reason it can be true is that stated 
by that incomparable historian of English law, 


EF. W. Maitland: 


When we speak of a body of law, we use a 
metaphor so apt that it is hardly a metaphor. We 
picture ourselves a being that lives and grows, that 
preserves its identity while every atom of which it 
is composed is subject to a process of 
change, decay and renewal. At any given moment 
of time—for example in the present year—it may, 
indeed, seem that legislators have, and freely exercise, 
an almost boundless power of doing what they will 
with the laws under which we live; and yet we know 
that, do what they may, their work will become an 
organic part of an already existing system. 

Hardly a rule (of law) remains unaltered, 
and yet the body of law that now lives among us is 
the same body that Blackstone described in the 
eighteenth century, Coke in the seventeenth, Bracton 
in the thirteenth, Glanvill in the twelfth . event 
ful though its life (the life of the body of our law) 
has been, it has had but a single life.’ 


ceaseless 


So it is with the law of philanthropy: starting 


with the Gospels, it has survived wars and up- 


heavals, schismatic popes and conquering kings, 
Dark Ages, Renaissances, and Reformations. 

It has survived because the necessities of the 
human race—material and_ spiritual—have not 
For “The life of the law,” as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., said wisely, “has not been 


logic : 


changed. 


it has been experience.” ** 


12 Maitland, F. W., 
1560-1600, rn 
London, 1893. 

13 Holmes, O. W., IJr., The 


1887 


Outlines of English legal history, 
Soctal England, ed. by H. D. Traill, 
law, 


TON 1, London, 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHILANTHROPY IN ENGLAND IN THE 
EARLY MODERN ERA 


W. K. JORDAN 


Professor of History, Harvard University 


(Abstract of paper read November 11, 1960, in the Symposium on the History and Role of 
Philanthropy in American Society 


CHARITABLE giving in England in the early 
modern era (1480-1660) reflects a great meta- 
morphosis in men’s aspirations for their society. 
Not only was there a fruitful increase in the 
amount given for charitable uses, but there was 
a dramatic and, as time was to prove, a permanent 


shift in the social aspirations of donors. At the 
outset of the period under review, approximately 
two-thirds of all benefactions were for religious 
purposes, whereas in the Elizabethan age not 
more than seven per cent of men’s charities were 
designated for such uses. 

It is significant that two classes of men, the 
merchants and the gentry, supplied the impetus 
and much of the wealth wherewith this momen- 
tous shift in men’s interests was secured. These 
relatively small classes of men gave a very large 
proportion of the charitable wealth of England 
and they were precocious in the shift of their 
aspirations from religious to intensely secular 
concerns. The great Tudors, masterly in their 
the arts of governance, rested their 
policy principally on the support of these classes 
and entrusted to them large responsibilities for 
the sustained attack which was brought to bear 
in the late sixteenth century on the festering evils 
of poverty and indigence. The famous code of 
social legislation enacted late in the Elizabethan 
era was passed with the active support of these 
classes, which then poured out such generous 
benefactions for private charitable foundations 
that the Poor Laws were not brought into full 
execution for another two generations. 

The traditions and the mechanisms of modern 
philanthropy were fully and maturely established 
during this remarkable era. This great achieve- 
ment was inspired by many motives, was the 
consequence of complex historical forces, the prin- 
cipal of which may at least be suggested. 

There can be no doubt that in the course of 
the sixteenth century there may be observed an 
increasing sensitivity to human suffering which 
animated charitable giving and which made men 
more directly concerned with its alleviation. This 


grasp of 
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concern sprang in part from religious sources, but 
was also in part intensely secular in its origins, 
being rooted in the humanistic traditions of the 
sixteenth century. 

Even more effective was the superb capacity 
of the Tudors for dealing with social problems 
from the narrow but effective base of concern 
for public order. The Tudors, and most par- 
ticularly Elizabeth, hated and feared poverty and 
vagabondage because they unsettled the whole 
society. They accordingly lent warm support to 
private charity and at the close of the sixteenth 
century created in the legislation defining and 
establishing the charitable trust the perfect 
mechanism for the accumulation of charitable re- 
sources, 

Moreover, the Reformation itself evoked new 
and powerful forces which contributed signifi- 
cantly to the flowering of the charitable impulse 
in the early modern era. Calvinism repudiated 
with great violence one doctrine of good works 
only to raise up another in which social pressure 
rather than the injunction of the priest determined 
the good works ‘to be bestowed. A large and a 
most persuasive hortatory literature urging the 
religious necessity for charity attests this intensely 
evangelical concern with the social problems of 
the age. The heroes of this literature were the 
great benefactors who had founded hospitals, who 
had endowed schools, or who had created useful 
stocks for the amelioration of the poor. In a 
word, the merchant—the urban dweller—had at 
last attained status. 

Finally, the historian must take fully into ac- 
count the undoubted power of example in adding 
momentum to the rapidly deepening stream of 
early modern charity. One generous gift in- 
spired another; the almshouse founded in one 
parish stood as a worthy challenge to the squire 
in the next. Thus, it was that a creeping tide 
of charity poured out across the realm of Eng- 
land, watering and enriching the soil in which 
our ideals and our institutions 
deep and abiding roots. 


own have 


put 
down 
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TRADITION AND INNOVATION IN AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY 


MERLE CURTI 


Frederick Jackson Turner Professor of History, The University of Wisconsin 


(Read November 11, 1960, in the Symposium on the History and Role of 
Philanthropy in American Society) 


\MERICAN PHILANTHROPY, defined as private 
giving for public purposes, has derived much of 
its ideology. its law, and its institutional organi- 
zation from Judaeo-Christian tradition as well as 
from English common and statutory law and ex- 
perience. QOne would, however, expect this heri- 
tage to have been modified by the distinctive as- 
pects of American life. These include separation 
of church and state, the federal system, frontier 
conditions and the concept of abundance, the dem- 
ocratic repudiation of the idea of a static and 
structured society with an hereditary class of 
needy poor, succeeding waves of immigration, and 
slavery and the problems growing out of it. The 
emphasis in this country on the voluntary associ- 
ation or society and, in due course, on the busi- 
ness ideal of efficiency, might also be expected to 
affect patterns of This 
cerned both with the role of tradition in American 
philanthropy and with some of its modifications. 


giving, paper is con- 


A related problem that is also considered is the 
that American philan 
thropy, at least in some respects, has shown a 


contention often made 
special inventiveness and creativity in meeting in- 
dividual and social needs largely neglected or in- 
adequately provided by government.’ This is a 
Comparison with other coun 
Whatever is 


thorny question 


tries cannot easily be made. said 


about British philanthropy must be tentative un 


til studies for the Victorian and post-Victorian 
periods are at hand comparable to the thorough 
Jordan for the 
little is known 


ind illuminating work of W. K. 
Tudor and Stuart era. 
about the 
countries other than 


Relatively 
nature and amount of philanthropy in 
Britain.” Furthermore, the 
problems associated with the nature of inventive- 


1 


1Curti, Merle, American philantl 
Quarterly 10 


K., Philanthropy in 


national 
1958. 


ropy and the 
420-437, 


England, 


character, American 


2 Jordan, W 1480-1660, 
New York, Russell Foundation, London, George 
Allen-& Unwin, 1959; Clough, Shepard B., Philanthropy 
and the welfare Europe, Pol. Sct. Quart. 75 
87-92, 1960 


Sage 


state ot 
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ness and creativity are among the most difficult 
that an historian can tackle. 

A large share of total American giving has re- 
flected traditional Old World patterns of ideology, 
law, and institutional implementation. This was 
notably true in the colonial period although local 
conditions and needs resulted in a selective proc- 
ess. In ideology, the doctrine of Christian stew- 
ardship of riches was central in Puritan and 
Quaker thought. It was also evident in Anglican 
teaching. This doctrine was exemplified in such 
representative appeals for benevolence as John 
Winthrop’s «1 Modell of Christian Charity, Cot- 
ton Mather's Essays to do Good, and the Magq- 
nalia, Whitfield’s exhortations for contributions to 
orphan asylums, as well as in the precepts of Penn, 
Benezet, and Woolman and in Anglican pleas for 
the inculeation of piety through libraries and for 
the conversion and nurture of Indians and Ne- 
In the legal sphere, -nglish statutory and 
common law were applied differently according 
to local conditions, but there was little significant 
And dependence on English institu- 
tional arrangements was reflected in gifts and be- 


groes. 2 


iInnovation.* 


quests for the free schools in Virginia associated 
with the names of Svmes and Eaton, for the Red- 
wood Library in Newport, for the colonial col- 
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leges, for orphanages, for burying grounds, and 
for the mixture of public and private support in 
our first hospital in Philadelphia.” Adherence to 
British custom was also evidenced in gifts that 
supplemented public provision for the poor, an 
example being that of Robert Keanys and Henry 
Webb in 1662. for first 


Boston's poorhouse.® 


When disastrous fire destroyed a large part of 


Boston's shops and homes in 1760, contributions 
from the churches in the 
provinee, and from mir- 
rored the traditional response to similar catastro- 
phes in Eengland.* 


several 


neighboring colonies, 


Although in the early Republic there was much 
talk about establishing a distinctively American 
culture, in the realm of philanthropy there was no 
sharp break with traditional ideology. 
the secularization of the 


To be sure, 
doctrine of Christian 
stewardship begun by Franklin was gradually ex- 
tended and was given dramatic formulation by 
\ndrew Carnegie in the later nineteenth century. 
But the doctrine itself was old and continued to 
be an inestimably important factor in a great deal 
of nineteenth-century giving. It continued to be 
significant in the philanthropy of the twentieth 
century as well. 

In the course of the nineteenth century other 
emphases also continued to be made in ideology. 
\s in England and in the colonial period, the 
simple appeal to compassion figured in_ philan 
thropic This 
humanitarian movements of 
the pre-Civil War period.*| The argument that 
viving for the establishment of churches, schools, 


appeals. received considerable 


elaboration in the 


and colleges was good insurance against hetero- 
doxy in religion and politics was more frequently 
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heard, especially in periods of rising social ten- 
sion and democratic challenge to the established 
order. Thus, appeals for the support of Christian 
colleges as a way of strengthening conservative 
values were often made in the 1840’s and 1850's 
in the literature of the Society for the Promotion 
of Collegiate and Theological [Education at the 
\WWest and in that of later solicitations for other 
benevolent causes.” The most important develop- 
ment in the ideological aspects of philanthropy 
was the emphasis on self-help and rehabilitation 
of the indigent poor under the auspices of vol- 
untary associations. This emphasis became the 
guiding principle in the charity organization move- 
ment of the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century, when it found congenial soil in the new 
urban society. It fitted in with the vogue of the 
self-made man idea and with the increasing ac- 
ceptance of the ideal of scientific administration 
of help to those in need. But the idea had been 
formulated and implemented by the Reverend 
Thomas Chalmers in Glasgow in the early Vic- 
torian period. It had quickly found a response in 
\merica and inspired or strengthened pioneer ef- 
forts in Boston and New York to substitute self 
help, personal visitation by volunteers, and_ re- 
habilitation, for depenaence on public support.'® 

On the institutional adherence to 
tom in giving despite changing conditions char- 
acterized a great deal of philanthropy. An ex- 
ample only more striking than a great many others 
is the will of Oliver Smith who died in Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, in 1845. It provided for 
dowries for poor girls and for an apprenticeship 
system for poor boys. 


level, cus- 


Such provisions were al 
ready largely antiquated. Yet the Smith bequest 
channeled many millions into this mold.* Deep- 
rooted precedents were followed in other matters 
all through the nineteenth century and well into 
our own in the founding or strengthening of 
agencies for helping widows, fallen females, or- 
phans, lonely sailors, and for the blind, deaf, and 
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otherwise handicapped. Similar precedents were 
followed in gifts providing hospitals for the sick, 
libraries for the community, and schools and col- 
leges for the young.** 

In making such gifts or bequests donors were 
of course often doing something which had never 
been done in their communities. They were thus 
creative in meeting needs not otherwise being 
met. Yet in another sense they were hardly be- 
ing creative, for such privately founded and sup- 
ported institutions were part of a long cultural 
tradition. On the other hand, it should be noted 
that originality and creativity in giving not 
always foresighted or wise in long-range perspec- 
tive. Many examples of this are to be found in 
the literature of philanthropy, particularly in liti- 
gation involving the “dead hand.”!*° Two in- 


was 
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stances may serve to give concreteness to the point. 
On the very eve of the Civil War a Bostonian be- 
queathed a large sum to support the abolition 
movement. He could not of course have foreseen 
that national events would within the short space 
of four years make his bequest obsolete.1* Con- 
siderably later a fund was established in St. Louis 
to aid needy occupants of covered wagons heading 
westward : but railroads were already beginning to 
replace the older picturesque vehicle.'® 

Turning to the question of an American law 
of philanthropy one finds a picture fairly complex 
both by reason of our federal system and the 
tempo of social and economic changes. It is true, 
as Professor Wyllie has shown,’® that in 1819 
the Supreme Court accepted as law the Virginia 
position which, by reason of local circumstances, 
was restrictive in discouraging private gifts to 
religious agencies engaged in philanthropic pro- 
grams. But in 1844 the Court endorsed the more 
liberal and flexible positions of Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. This, to be sure, did not sweep 
away the Virginia doctrine which actually influ- 
enced several states. But it did open the doors 
to greater freedom in giving which was to prove 
both advantageous and disadvantageous to social 
interests. It is worth noting that the scholar- 
ship cited by the Supreme Court and by counsel 
drew heavily on the record of English chancery 
courts and custom prior to the Elizabethan stat- 
utes of charitable uses of 1601. In the later nine- 
teenth century and in our own times, the tendency 
toward flexibility and the encouragement of phil- 
anthropy have been expressed in statutes, espe- 
cially those exempting gifts from taxation. It 
has also been expressed in court decisions empha- 
sizing the cy pres doctrine and in a broader inter- 
pretation of what constitutes public interest in a 
particular gift or bequest than certain earlier de- 
cisions approved. On the other hand, abuses or 
alleged abuses of philanthropic funds have led 
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on the state and federal level to legislative in- 
quiries, refusal to incorporate a_ philanthropic 
agency, and regulatory laws. Such restrictions in 
the public interest, or what was regarded as pub- 
lic interest, resemble earlier regulatory devices 
in Victorian England.’* All these changes in our 
ideas about philanthropy and its administration, 
as in our laws, are related to [English precedent 
and to later English history. 

It is a moot question whether in our country 
unique conditions and experiences have modified 
the Old World heritage sufficiently to have re- 
sulted in an American civilization. But that 
civilization in America at presents many 
significant differences from that in western Eu- 
rope is beyond reasonable doubt. In 


least 


American 
philanthropy one would therefore expect signifi- 
cant modifications of European precedents. 

Of various institutions that have been regarded 
as characteristically American, foreign observers 
have attached special importance to the voluntary 
association. It has been used in far greater de- 
gree than in Great Britain in charitable, welfare, 
and educational enterprises. It developed early 
and has been sustained in organizations for mu- 
tual self-help among our immigrant groups, in- 
cluding the Jews, whose amplifications of Old 
World patterns have been noteworthy, especially 
in the twentieth century.’* Conditions on our 
frontiers, remote from centers of population and 
government, inspired a great deal of neighborly 
mutual self-help and reenforced the use of the vol- 
untary association in education and welfare. Sep- 
aration of church and state and the development 
of almost countless sectarian organizations en- 
couraged extensive use of the voluntary associa- 


tion in all philanthropic enterprises. Another 
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factor has been the prolonged existence of slavery 
and the intensity of problems of race relations 
which gave wide scope to the philanthropic vol- 
untary association to free and to help the Negro. 
The relation of man to land, so favorable to man, 
and the abundance of economic and social op- 
portunities in a mobile society have also prolonged 
the American emphasis on the voluntary associa- 
tion and delayed the extension of public responsi- 
bility for individual security and well-being, with 
its much debated advantages and disadvantages. 
In brief, it is clear that Americans, while not in- 
venting the voluntary association as a_philan- 
thropic device, have made far greater use of it in 
mass appeals for funds than has been the case in 
Great Britain where it was long assumed that 
philanthropy is the province of the upper classes. 

The philanthropic foundation, which similarly 
derives from Europe, has also become so widely 
used, especially in the twentieth century, as to 
constitute in effect an American innovation.'® 
Since the role of foundations in American society 
is the subject of other papers in this session, I 
shall only call attention to the American charac- 
teristics reflected in its diversity and specializa- 


tion, its business-like emphasis on efficiency, its 


relative flexibility, and its use 
experts. 


of professional 


In the technique of fund-raising one also sees 
modifications of British example and develop- 
ments so extensive as to warrant thinking of 
these as being an American innovation. Even 
in the campaigns for providing food, clothing, 
and medical supplies and services for the Greeks 
in their struggles for freedom in the 1820's and 
in the measures taken for the relief of the Irish 
famine-sufferers in the 1840's, Americans carried 
much further the methods also used at the time 
in the British Isles. These included raising funds 
and the gathering and transportation of food 
through such devices as collections in churches 
and factories, popular appeals through the press 
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and in great public meetings, theatrical and musi- 
cal benefits, dances, and ladies’ bazaars. In later 
\merican campaigns for disaster relief at home 
and abroad and for aiding refugees and other vic- 
tims of and these methods 


persecution war, 


reached proportions unknown abroad.*° 

Other devices for fund-raising may be regarded 

The YMCA, which originated 

\merica the modern 
This came increas- 


as truly American. 
in england, developed = in 
techniques of the “drive.” 
ingly to take on some of the characteristics of 
religious revivalism—zest for efficiency, social 
pressure, salesmanship, and publicity, cloaked in 
Criticized by some for 


a comfortable idealism. 


its overhead costs, including commissions for 
professional organizers, criticized also for appeals, 
especially in wartime, to “mob psychology,” the 
“drive” has nevertheless extended the dimensions 
of philanthropy by involving virtually the whole 


community.2* The community trust,°* designed 
to eliminate ill-advised private giving and to in- 


troduce into philanthropy a greater measure of 
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efficiency, together with the community chest,?4 
isan American twentieth-century innovation which 
has also given a broader base to fund-raising 
than existed traditionally in America and _ else- 
where. In addition to these modifications, exten- 
sions, and outright innovations, American fund- 
raising has shown originality in the extensive use 
of the principle of giving on condition that the 
eitt be matched by other donors. This of course 
stimulated the widening of interest in’ philan- 
thropic projects. 

Important, too, especially since 1913, has been 
the encouragement provided by tax exemption to 
giving for acceptable philanthropies.2° Not until 
19350, when the German Federal Republic intro- 
duced this provision into income tax legislation, 
had it been known abroad in anything comparable 
to the American pattern.** Finally, the recent 
entrance of the corporation and the trade union 
into giving for purposes beyond the immediate 
well-being of these ag extended the 
scope of philanthropy.?" 

Worthy of notice also is the American exten- 


encies, has 


sion of philanthropy in agencies and for purposes 
which have counterparts elsewhere. 
is the American practice of using Red Cross con- 
tributions for the relief of 
at home.** Another example is in the foreign 
mussionary field.**) The development of medical 
with for- 
eign missions cannot be regarded as a uniquely 
\merican contribution 


An example 


civilians in disasters 


and educational services in) connection 


But no country’s foreign 
missions have done more pioneering in this field 
than those of the United States. American giv- 
ing through non-official secular channels for dis- 
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aster relief and rehabilitation abroad has features 
common to similar voluntary giving on the part 
of other people. But Americans cut new paths 
in developing agencies for overseas work in the 
helds of library development, educational pro- 
grams, health, and welfare. In so doing, both 
individual philanthropists and foundations have 
extended benefit to countries that have been only 
slightly affected by Western educational and wel- 
fare concepts and institutions. Thus, they have 
returned in small part a great cultural debt to 
the Old World. 

Using these old and new methods and agencies, 
what kind of contribution has American philan- 
thropy made toward the enhancement of life both 
at home and in other countries? In this paper 
it is possible to give only a brief synopsis of the 
story. 

In welfare, the contributions to understanding 
and advancement through the use of ever more 
far-reaching scientific techniques have been im- 


pressive, as the record of Russell Sage Founda- 
”~ 


tion, to cite only one example, makes clear.°° In 
one aspect of welfare, namely health, it is in- 
disputable that philanthropy, especially in the last 
fifty years, has made contributions that are both 
original and significant. Any effort to evaluate 
these must, of take into account the 
pioneer work and the continuing contribution of 


course, 


agencies of local, state, and federal government. 
In some cases, notably in the discovery of causes 
and the demonstration of effective control of hook- 
worm and yellow fever, the discoveries of govern- 
ment experts were adopted and given world-wide 
application by the Rockefeller agencies.*' Indeed, 
the close cooperation between philanthropy and 
public agencies in the sphere of health makes it 
hard to measure the contributions of each. These 
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things said, it remains true that individual donors 
have broken new ground, as the Eastman free 
dental clinics for children indicate,** and as in- 
numerable contributions to the improvement of 
hospital care suggest. Individual donors, large 
and small, have made possible great advances in 
medical research, notably in tuberculosis, polio, 
heart ailments, and other diseases.** The contri- 
butions to the improvement of medical education 
associated with the work of Flexner and to basic 
medical research,** as well as innovations in 
psychiatry and public health, have brought credit 
to many foundations, representative of which are 
the Milbank Fund, the 
the Kellogg Foundation, 
Foundation. 


Commonwealth Fund, 


and the Rockefeller 

Public education has been rightly considered 
one of America’s major contributions to civiliza- 
tion. Many aspects of education generally re- 
garded as original (though in many minds of de- 
batable merit) initiated by private 
philanthropy. a great store of examples 
the introduction into Boston's 
public schools by Mrs. Quincy Shaw of cooking, 


have been 
From 
one may be cited- 
sewing, and household 
tinuation 


arts. as well as the con- 


school, visiting teachers, and_ special 

“(George Eastman to Dr. H. J. Burkhart, Rochester, 
N. Y., March 1, 1927; Eastman to Dr. Abraham 
ner, New York City, Apr. 18, 1927; Eastman to Lord 
Ridell, London, June 15, 1927; Eastman to Giacomo De 
Martino, Italian Ambassador, Aug. 22, 1929, Eastman 
Personal Letter Books 23, 26, Eastman Papers, Rochester, 
N. Y.; New York Times, Apr. 23, 1927; Akerman, Carl 
W.,. George Eastman, 476-477, London, Constable, 1930. 

3 Treacy, Gerald C., Andrew 
1794-1864, Cath. Hist. Soc. Rec. and Stud. 13: 101-105, 
1919: Bolton, Sarah K., Famous givers and their gifts 
328-330, New York, 1896; Nathan Appleton to Dr. John 
C. Warren, Boston, Nov. 1, 1825, Warren 
Mass. Hist. Soc.; Bishop, Joseph B., 1 
255-258, New York, Scribner’s, 1923; 
1884, T. De Witt Talmage Collection, L. of C., for Van 
derbilt gift; Albert R., M.D., The Presbyterian 
Hospital and the Columbia-Preshyterian Medical Center, 
1868-1943, 3-7, 39-62, 67 ff.. New York, Col. Univ 
Press, 1955; Warburg, Frieda Schiff, Remintscences of 
a long life, 16, 54-70, New York, priv. printed, 1956; 
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Mrs. Shaw was also 
for initiating nursing and 
physical training. When the Boston school board 
dropped for lack of funds the kindergartens estab- 
lished by Elizabeth Peabody, Mrs. Shaw shoul- 
dered the burden until their success was so clearly 


classes for the handicapped. 


responsible school 


demonstrated that they were permanently taken 
over by public authority.*° 

In opening educational doors to Americans 
hitherto deprived of such advantages, 
philanthropy was indeed creative. A voluntarily 
supported liberal arts college was the first edu- 
cational institution to give young women access 
to an academic degree. antedated the 
establishment in [england of Girton, Newnham, 
and Lady Margaret Hall. The extension of edu- 
cational opportunities to Negroes was in effect 


largely 


Vassar 


initiated by voluntarily supported religious agen- 
cies and greatly furthered by the benevolence of 
Peabody, Slater, Rockefeller, Jeanes, Phelps- 
Stokes, and Rosenwald.** If such philanthropic 
support overemphasized vocationalism and dis- 
the 
taxpavers,”' 


couraged assumption of responsibility by 
Southern one would still have to 
concede that this philanthropy was, in the context 
of the time, greatly needed and seemingly di- 
rected toward self-help. 
thropy established 


Again, private philan- 
schools for the handicapped 
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the life of Mr. Dantel Hand, 10-31, New York, Amer 
Missionary Assoc., 1889; The Peabody Fund, Christian 
Union 6: 71, 1872; Bond, Horace Mann, The education 
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York, Prentice-Hall, 1934; Kiger, Joseph C., The large 
foundations in southern education, Journal of Higher 
Education 27: 125-132, 172 ff., 1956; Brawley, Benjamin, 
Doctor Dillard of the Jeanes Fund, 55-65, New York, 
Revell, 1930; Embree, Edwin R., and Julia Waxman, /n- 
vestment in people: the story of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, 1-291, New York, Harpers, 1949; Stokes, Olivia 
Egleston Phelps, The story of Caroline Phelps Stokes, 1 
387; New York, Phelps Stokes Fund (typescript). 

37 Woodward, C. Vann, Origins of the new south, 1877- 
1913, 396-416, Baton Rouge, La. State Univ. Press, 1951; 
Harlan, Louis H., Separate and unequal: public school 
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and pioneered in supporting special facilities for 
these children in public Although 
Great Britain in many respects led the way in 
adult education, the contributions in this field of 
John Lowell,®® Peter and others, 
opened opportunities that no other comparable 
agency did. In the establishment of libraries 
available to the public, a notable group of 
philanthropists preceded Carnegie. These pio- 
neers do not detract from the stimulus the Scot- 
tish-born steel magnate gave to the public library 
movement. 


schools.** 


Cooper #0 


These contributions in balance over- 
weigh the limitations of the Carnegie approach 
to the problem.*t In the twentieth century the 
Carnegie foundations led the way in revolutioniz- 
ing adult education.** 

It is abundantly clear that both private and 
public schools and colleges are deeply indebted 
to the nineteenth-century donors of libraries, pro- 
fessorships, and scholarships. In raising to pro- 
fessional levels advanced teacher training, engi- 
neering, social work, and business administration, 
philanthropy broke new ground, as it did in sup- 
porting the movement for educational tests and 
measurements. One can only mention here the 

38 The most famous example is Girard College, Mc- 
Master, John Bach, Life and times of Stephen Girard, 
mariner and merchant, 2 v., Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1918: Herrick, Cheesman A., Stephen Girard, founder, 
Philadelphia, Girard College, 1923; Grigsby, Rall I., The 
Des Moines House of Dreams, School Executives Maga 
sine 51: 207-225, 1932; Boyd, Allie, Philanthropy in the 
form of gifts and endowments for elementary and _ sec- 
ondary education, Master’s Univ. of 
1923 

» Everett, Edward, 4 memoir of Mr. John 
Jun., Boston, 1840; Smith, Harriette Knight, 
y of the Lowell Institute, Boston, 1898. 

40 Bennett, Charles A., History of manual and indus- 
trial education up to 1870, Peoria, Manual Arts Press, 
1926; Nevins, Allan, Abram S. Hewitt with some ac- 
count of Peter Cooper, 169, 175 ff., 269-280, New York, 
Harpers, 1935. 

41 Public libraries in the United States of America, 
special report, Bureau of Ed., Dept. of Int., 1, 814-815, 
Washington, 1876; Miller, Durand, Carnegie grants for 
library buildings 1890-1917, New York, Carnegie Cor- 
poration, 1943; Sidney Ditzion to Merle Curti, March 
27, 1957: New York Times, Oct. 5, 1951, 25: 1: Green, 
Samuel Swett, Public library movement in the United 
States 1853-1893, Boston, Boston Book, 1913: Koch, 
Theodore W., A book of Carnegie libraries, New York, 
Wilson, 1907; Shera, Jesse Hank, Foundations of the 
public library, 156-244, Univ. of Chi. Press, 
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pioneer support given by philanthropy to early 
experiments in progressive education,’* to the 
encouragement of art and music appreciation in 
liberal arts colleges,** to general education, and 
to area programs. The Carnegie agencies, which 
played an important part in both encouraging 
educational experiments and in raising standards, 


also gave a national base for the programs of 


pensions for retired professors at a time when 
these were barely known.* 

No historian of American scholarship would 
fail to record the important contributions made 
in publicly supported universities to research in 
the humanities and social studies as 
the natural sciences.* 
the achievements of 


well as in 
Yet it is fair to say that 
American research in all 
these fields have stemmed in major proportions 
from philanthropic support. One need only re- 
call the contributions to knowledge that rested 
on the rich collections of such institutions as the 
Boston Athenaeum, the American Antiquarian 
Society, the American Philosophical Society, and 
the libraries named for Lennox, 
Crerar, Huntington, and Folger. 
of American 
strides 


Newberry, 
The reputation 
archaeology moved forward in 
thanks to the support to overseas field 
work given by such donors as Catharine Lorillard 
Wolfe, Jacob Schiff, John ID). Rockefeller, and 


43 The contributions of Nettie Fowler McCormick to 
the Francis Parker School in Chicago are documented 
in the McCormick Collection, State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. For philanthropic support of Lincoln 
School see Cremin, Lawrence A., David Shannon and 
Mary E. Townsend, 4 history of Teachers College Col- 
umbia University, 109-113; also 97-98, New York, Col. 
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1-211, New York, Col. Univ. Press, 1943; Lester, Rob- 
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ences, 1-454, New York, Century, 1928; Lester, Robert 
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tion, 145-265; Dunlap, Lester W., American historical 
socteties 1790-1860, 62-64, 143, Madison, Univ. of Wis. 
Press, 1944; Laprade, William T., Funds and founda- 
tions: a neglected phase, Amer. Assoc. Univ. Prof. Bull. 
38: 559-576, 1952; Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr., type- 
script, The historian and the research foundation. 
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the Horace Rackhams.** Classical scholarship 
kept abreast with developments in the Old World 
in part by reason of the active interest and contri- 
butions of James Loeb ** and the donors to the 
American School at Athens and the American 
Academy in Rome.*® Generous foundation sup- 
port enabled the American Law Institute to un- 
dertake the great cooperative Restatement of the 
Common Law, an enterprise which has proved 
useful to counsel and judges as well as to legal 
scholars.*° 

But the contributions of philanthropy to schol- 
arship also opened up virtually new fields. Long 
betore the importance of reliable knowledge about 
Africa was generally recognized, an American 
foundation supported the pioneer survey of Lord 
Hailey.“ Charles Crane’s interest in Russia 
enabled a young scholar to become one of our 
first authorities in Russian studies.*? 

In this connection mention must be made of 
the initiation and support, chiefly by foundations, 
of scores of major aids to scholarship: the great 
bibliographies, indexes, and products of the new 
microphotographic techniques have facilitated in- 
quiry in all the humanistic and social disciplines. 

If foundations have nevertheless been criticized 
for inadequate support of humanistic scholarship, 
the criticism that they have done far too little 
for music and art has been even more pointedly 
made. Certainly what was done was small in 
relation to what education, welfare, health, and 
scientific research received For this there are 


47 Miner, Frances H., ed., Horace H. Rackham and 
Mary A. Rackham Fund, 22 ff., Ann Arbor, 1940. 

*’ Sanborn, Ashton R., James Loeb, Dict. Amer. Biog 
21: 503-504; Shorey, Paul, The Loeb Classics, Harvard 
Grads. Maa. 36: 333-343, 1928: Amertcan Jewish Year- 

ook 39: 583, New York, 1937-1938; New York Times, 
May 29,, 1933; 13-1: 

+? Lord, Louis E., A history of the American School 
of Classical Studies at 144-154, Cambridge, 
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Hist. Soc.; American Academy in Rome, folder in 
Foundation Library Center; <merican Academy in Rome: 
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50 Carnegie Corporation of New York, Report of the 
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°2 Rogers, Walter, Institute of Current World Affairs, 
to Merle Curti, May 19, 1958; Brodie, Donald M., Crane, 
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York, Scribners, 1958. 
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many reasons apart from the predominantly 
utilitarian cast of American life. It seems prob- 
able that foundations felt that the support of art 
and music was already being cared for at the 
hands of such “angels” as Henry Lee Higginson, 
father and supporter of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra whose example stimulated many in 
other cities to make symphonic music possible 
in their communities.** The reward for what these 
men and women did gradually came as the sup- 
porting clientele for symphonies and operas in- 
creased in number. The tendency, already fore- 
shadowed when the great foundations got under 
way. of private collectors of art to make their 
treasures available to the public.” also partly 
explains the slender record of the foundations 
in this field. And at least some men and women 
of wealth may have felt more or less unconsciously 
what Robert Crane so sharply expressed in 1907, 
Since wealth had been won at the expense of the 
poor, the Chicago plumbing magnate declared, 
it was a sort of second robbery for those possess- 
ing it to give for any purpose other than directly 
improving the lot of the poor.*® 

In any evaluation of the role of donors in the 
held of art one must of course acknowledge the 
egotism, competitiveness, and  undiscriminating 
taste of many men and women who spent great 
Yet the fact that 
that rank with 
most 


sums in collecting. \merica 


now possesses 


and in 
renowned in the 
Old World, testifies to the imagination, judgment, 
taste of least to 
to he guided by mentors possessing such qualities. 


museums 
some cases surpass the 


and many, or at a willingness 
That money and the flaunting of it in many cases 
prominent! 
that 


in art purchases is true, a 
brought 


heured 
1 
truth 


America 


has caustic criticism on 
\t least, 
treasures were bought from those 
in the Old World who were willing to sell and 
had not been accumulated, as had often been the 


case abroad, by chicanery and looting in war." 


from uropean connoisseurs. 
however, the 
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That of the art collectors showed little 
creativity or originality is, again, obvious. But 
if the great number closed their eyes to con- 
temporary art in the desire to acquire old masters, 
good and bad, some did encourage contemporary 
art before Paris recognized its merits. American 
art was often ignored. Thomas Hart Benton 
certainly has a point in insisting that a truly 
original and great art must somehow be related 
to the people *“—a point often overlooked by the 
collectors. Still many did interest themselves in 
American art and artists.°® In balance, when 
the sluggishness of the general public and of gov- 
ernment in manifesting an interest is remembered, 
it seems fair to say that the role of philanthropy 
in making available some of the greatest treasures 
from all parts of the world, as well as 
America, must be reckoned as one of 
creative contributions. 

Closely related on one level to the effort to 
encourage the role of esthetic values in American 
life has been the more comprehensive growth of 
the civic spirit, as expressed in support for parks, 


many 


from 
its more 


buildings and civic improvement in general.*’ In 
a sense a legacy of the Greek and Roman em- 
phasis on the community in contradistinction to 
the Judaeo-Christian concern with the individual, 
the civic spirit has developed in America largely 
without direct government initiative and support. 
with such notable exceptions as the building of 
the nation’s capital and the creation and main- 
tenance of state and national parks. In the his- 
tory of American city, the town fathers 


every 
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and solid citizens who made or enlarged their 
fortunes while contributing to the industrial and 
commercial growth of the city, were spearheads 
of civic benevolence. What 
Ichabod Washburn of Worcester, 
autobiography, represented what 
others might well have written. 

forty-seven years of increase,” 


such leader, 
wrote in his 
hundreds of 
“During these 
wrote Washburn, 
“| have so far aimed to identify my interests with 
the growth and prosperity of the city as to con- 
tribute my 


one 


share in whatever public improve- 
made.” °! In later decades of 
the nineteenth and in the early twentieth century, 
the wives of these urban leaders began to play 


ments have been 


a similar role which greatly impressed many for- 
eign visitors.” men and women took 
pride in the reputation of their city for benevo- 
lence, public spirit, and civic beauty. Occasion- 
ally gadflies took their community to task for 
not doing enough—Mathew Carey was a notable 
example in Philadelphia.’ — It 


These 


was indeed often 
hard to raise enough money to carry through a 
public enterprise such as the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment in Massachusetts. But the sustained prod- 
ding and dedication of a few philanthropic 
patriots helped educate their fellow-citizens. Civic 
mindedness found an increasing expression in 
gifts of real estate for public parks: 44 per cent 
of those in Cleveland, 49 per cent of those in 
Portland, Oregon, were, to cite two examples, 
so acquired.®* In some cases of course consider- 
ations of speculation, and of a desire torincrease 
the value of land not given, were a factor. In 
many others genuine civic philanthropy seems 
to have been a major motive. Of importance, 
too, in the development of a willingness to give 
in interest of the esthetic and recreational facili- 
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ties in a city was the stimulus of a great com- 
mercially sponsored exposition: the role of the 
Chicago World's Fair in stimulating the renais- 
sance of the midwest metropolis is well known. 
Nor, in all this, must one overlook the contribu- 
tions of personal service to civic causes, often 
unrecognized and unrewarded though in some 
cases, as that of Robert W. De Forest, recognized 
by the unofficial title of the city’s first citizen.® 

In certain cities the names of individuals are 
forever associated with particular civic improve- 
ments. There was Stephen Girard’s bequest of 
$500,000 to the city of Philadelphia to improve 
the Delaware River waterfront and to widen and 
pave streets, in order, he said, to diminish the 
tax burden of those least able to pay. 
nificant and for its time original was the gift of 
a group of New Yorkers, including Harriman 
and Morgan, which made possible the preserva- 
tion of the natural beauty of the Palisades and 
of Bear Mountain.** William Kent salvaged and 
took steps to preserve the giant redwoods north 
of San Francisco.** Memorable too are the con- 
tributions to Rochester's civic consciousness as- 
sociated with George Eastman“ and the fund 
established by George Robert White to create 
in greater 


66 


Sig- 


Soston works of public beauty and 
utility not to be expected from the city treasury.*® 
Other examples are legion. 

In the field of tenement improvement and low- 


cost housing, private philanthrophy, not govern- 
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ment, took the lead. The pioneer work in Eng- 
land associated with such names as George Pea- 
body, Octavia Hill, and others stimulated similar 
enterprises in New York and other cities in 
which such men and women as Lennox, Muhlen- 
berg, Paine, Gleason, Phelps-Stokes, Ginn, and, 
especially, Alfred T. 
prominence.*? 


White figure with special 
Beginning with Russell 
foundations worked in this field. The John B. 
Pierce Foundation, the Loose Fund, the Mclean 
Trust, the Bernheim Foundation, the Brundage 
Charities, the Robert ‘Marshall Williams Fund, 
the Kaufman Foundation, and the Old Dominion 
Foundation have made useful contributions. That 
what has been done both as private philanthropy 
and in stimulating government action has not been 
enough, need not deprive of credit those to whom 
credit is due. 


Sage, 


The story even in broadest outline must take 
account of the fresh approach given to the whole 
idea of play in its personal and social aspects. 
Here the great pioneer was Joseph Lee,*? but 
he was only one of many colleagues, including 
well-known figures in the 
movement. 
philanthropic initiative 


well-known and_ less 


social settlement In time what pri- 
undertook in the 


sphere of play and recreation came to have gov- 


vate 


ernment recognition and partial support, as in 
the vears of the New Deal. 
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Finally, the note of efficiency in civic enter- 
prise owes much to the philanthropic initiative 
and support in the second decade of the present 
century of the bureaus of municipal research. 
These have come to be, as they should be, largely 
self-supporting.** The pioneer concern of Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation in city planning has influ- 
enced other foundations. Yet as late as 1958 
it was reported that the Ford Foundation, after 
considering a large grant to an institution for 
civic planning, decided to work through universi- 
ties lest the courts rule that this area is too 
controversial or at least too political to merit 
direct philanthropic support.** 

This brief account of the way in which Ameri- 
can philanthropy has developed from its Old 
World origins, of the newer methods and agencies 
that have been adopted or further developed in 
the United States, and of the kind of private con- 
tributions that have been made in various fields 
has done scant justice to the dedicated work of 
many individuals and foundations. Sut it at 
least suggests the scope and character of what 
has been done. And it gives support to the 
that, whatever its limitations, private 
philantrophy has played a telling part especially 
in the America of the last seventy-five years in 
opening the way to a larger emphasis on the 
esthetic and civic components in the national life. 
In these respects, in the role that many donors 
and some foundations have played, and in the 
distinctive relationships with government that 
have developed, American philanthropy has a rec- 


thesis 


ord that is genuinely creative. 
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foundation 


THE 


in its broadest sense is an 
instrument for contributing private wealth to pub- 
lic purpose. Under this definition foundations are 
older than recorded history; they include pro- 
visions made by individuals or groups in nearly 
all ancient civilizations for recurring sacrificial 
feasts which benefited priesthoods, wayfarers, and 
the poor; perpetuities set up by the Pharaohs 
for religious purposes; Greek and Roman endow- 
ments; and the ecclesiastical and charitable trusts 
which grew into many thousands in England un- 
der the Tudors and later. 

For this discussion of foundations in America 
a tighter definition is adopted: a foundation is a 
nongovernmental, nonprofit organization having 
a principal fund of its own, managed by its own 
trustees or directors, and established to maintain 
or aid social, educational, charitable, religious, or 
other activities serving the common welfare. 

Members of this Society may be surprised to 
learn that in The Foundation Directory, published 
earlier this year, appears the American Philo- 
sophical Society as a foundation and, with its 
founding date of 1743, it is indeed the oldest or- 
ganization in the Directory. But we may scarcely 
call this Society the oldest American foundation ; 
as the Directory entry puts it: 

This membership society has many of the charac- 
teristics of a foundation, including a substantial en- 
dowment, much of the income of which is devoted 
to grants for research in all fields of scholarship, in- 
cluding expense in collection of material 
search: ©. 


for re- 
Moreover, the Society did not prominently ex- 
hibit even these foundation characteristics until 
receipt of its first substantial fund for grant pur- 
poses, the Penrose Endowment, in 1931, 

EARLY AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS 
As early examples of foundations, some case 


can be made for the two funds established 


in 
1 Walton, Ann D., and F. Emerson Andrews, The 

Foundation Directory, Edition 1, 554, New York, Russell 

Sage Foundation, 1960. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, V¢ 


L. 


1791 under the Will of Benjamin Franklin in 
the cities of Boston and Philadelphia, to assist 
“young married artificers” of good character, each 
of whom might be lent three hundred dollars at 
5 per cent. Portions of these funds were to ac- 
cumulate for two hundred and are still 
accumulating. Over the vears changes have be- 
come necessary, both in investment and proposed 
uses of these funds. 

Also in Philadelphia, the Magdalen Society 
was set up as a perpetual trust in 1800 “to 
ameliorate the distressed condition of those un- 
happy females who have been seduced from the 
paths of virtue, and are desirous of returning 
to a life of rectitude.”? It took true foundation 
status upon reorganization in 1918 as the White- 
Williams Foundation; it now aid efforts 
toward “progressive solution of problems which 
affect the immediate or ultimate interests of chil- 
dren and youth of school age.”’ 

Smith Charities was established in 1845 to give 
aid in Northampton, Massachusetts, and certain 
neighboring communities to indigent boys, indi- 
gent female children, indigent widows, and young 
women, the last through marriage portions. The 
Havens Relief Fund Society, established in 1870 
by Charles G. Havens, is for “relief of poverty 


years, 


may 


and distress, and especially the affording of tem- 
porary relief to unobtrusive suffering endured by 
industrious or worthy persons.” 

A number of similar special-purpose trusts 
were placed, or later fell under, the jurisdiction 
of local governments. For example, the Board 
of Directors of City Trusts, in this City of Phila- 
delphia, was organized in 1869 to supervise such 
funds; it still administers twenty-five minor trusts 
which antedate its own organization. Parentheti- 
cally, it should be noted that it recently lost its 
major holding, the Girard Trust, over a segrega- 
Oldest of minor trusts is the 


tion issue. its 


2 This Society set up a home for wayward girls. An 
item in the early Minutes has left me puzzled for years. 
One inmate of this home for the wayward was discovered 
to be “an imposter.” The record 


states nothing more. 
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William Carter Fund, created in 1739 “for ye 
use and Service of ve alms houses belonging to 
ve sd City (Philadelphia), and for ve relief of 
ye poor people in the same forever.” Like it, 
nearly all such funds are narrowly restricted 
trusts that scarcely meet the modern conception 
ot a foundation. 

Closer to this conception was the Smithsonian 
Institution established in 1846 out of a bequest 
to the United States of America of $508,000, 
later increased, from James Smithson, an Eng- 
lish scientist, “to found at Washington, under the 
name of the Smithsonian Institution, an establish- 
ment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” But as primarily an operating or- 
ganization and a ward of government, it differs 
materially from the usual philanthropic founda- 
tion. 

The first substantial foundation that meets our 
definition was the Peabody Education Fund, set 
up in 1867 by George Peabody with a principal 
sum of over $2 million to aid the stricken South. 
It was followed by the John F. Slater Fund in 
1882, the Baron de Hirsch Fund for the aid of 
Jewish immigrants in 1890, and a very few other 

les in the nineteenth century. 


examples 


THE NEW FOUNDATION IDEA 


l-arly in the twentieth century the foundation 
idea began to take deep root in American soil, but 
with a significant difference. Substantial endow- 
ments were set up, often in perpetuity, as in 
England; but frequently with wide latitude in 
their use. “To promote the well-being of man- 
kind throughout the world,” the purpose-clause 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, was not unusual. 
Some special-purpose funds have continued to 
arise, but characteristically the larger foundations 
have great freedom of action. Their trustees de- 
vote less time to conserving money than to ex- 
ploring new and enterprising ways. of spending 
it. The new doctrine asserts that the funds of 
foundations are largely the venture capital of 
philanthropy, best spent when invested in enter- 
prises requiring risk and foresight, not likely to 
be supported either by government or the private 
individual, The usual purpose is not relief or 
even cure; it is research, prevention, and discov- 
ery. The very word “foundation” has acquired 
in America connotations of freedom of action. 

Andrew Carnegie was a chief architect of these 
ideas, first in his essay The Gospel of Wealth 
(published as IVealth in 1889), and then in the 
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foundations he himself established. In 1902, he 
set up his first important foundation, the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, “to encourage, in the 
broadest and most liberal manner, investigation, 
research, and discovery, and the application of 
knowledge to the improvement of mankind.” In 
the same year came the General Education Board, 
a Rockefeller benefaction of which Mr. Carnegie 
was an active trustee. 

Names which have become notable in founda- 
tion history followed rapidly. The Milbank Me- 
morial Fund and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching were established in 
1905; the Russell Sage Foundation in 1907; the 
New York Foundation in 1909; the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace in 1910; the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, largest of 
the Carnegie benefactions and the most general in 
scope, in 1911; the Rockefeller Foundation, giant 
of the early foundations, in 1913; the Cleveland 
Foundation, first of the community trusts, in 
1914. 

A few other foundations were established dur- 
ing this period, but they were not large. Com- 
plete records of foundations and trusts do not 
exist; but of the still-surviving foundations listed 
in the new Foundation Directory, founding date 
is indicated for 4,685. Of these, only 21, or 
less than one-half of one per cent, were set up 
before 1900. An almost equal number, 19, ap- 
peared in the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Seventy-six date from 1910 through 1919. 
In the financially lush "Twenties 183 more were 
added to the roles. 

The following decade was the period of the 
Great Depression, scarcely conducive to accumu- 
lation of surplus wealth. Some previously ex- 
isting foundations disappeared, or were seriously 
depleted in wealth. However, 301 foundations 
in our present Directory records originated in 
that decade, and among them was the incorpora- 
tion in 1936 of the Ford Foundation, with the 
modest initial endowment of $25,000; it 
destined to become the giant among all the founda- 
tions, with assets at market value at the close of 
its 1959 year amounting to $3.3 billion! 


was 


RECENT MUSHROOM GROWTH 


By the middle ’Forties a new wave of founda- 
tions began to sweep over the country, induced 
in part by high levels of taxation resulting from 
World War II. Many of these were family 
foundations, set up by a living individual, with 
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both contributions and direction closely held 
within the family group. Another large segment 
were company-sponsored foundations, set up by 
business corporations to receive substantial con- 
tributions in years of good profits—or especially 
high taxes—and to disburse these funds, through 
good years and bad, in the customary patterns 
of corporation giving. Both family and company- 
sponsored foundations differed in one significant 
respect from the older, traditional type: they had 
usually no large initial corpus, but carried on their 
often substantial programs with moneys received 
currently. They may and sometimes do accumu- 
late corpus, but typically they are ‘“‘in and out” 
foundations rather than the fixed endowment 
type. 

Under these influences foundations began to 
increase at a startling rate. The Directory records 
1,735 foundations originating in the ’Forties, and 
2,350 in the ’Fifties—although for the latter decade 
the record is presently quite incomplete. How- 
ever incomplete, it is of great significance to note 
that more than 87 per cent of all the foundations 
on which date of origin is known have been 
founded in the last two decades. Figure 1 and 
table 1 present information on rate of foundation 
formation by decades; for the United States as 
a whole; for one state (the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts) where seven foundations ante- 
date the twentieth century; and for one state 
(Texas) where none is recorded prior to 1923. 
Further, about 1,200 additional organizations of 
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Fic. 1. Percentage of foundations within indicated areas 
originating before 1900 and by decades thereafter. 
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TABLE 1 


PERIOD OF ESTABLISHMENT OF 4,685 FOUNDATIONS BY 
DECADES AFTER 1900: FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
WITH COMPARISONS FOR MASSACHUSETTS 
AND TEXAS 


United States Massachusetts Texas 
Period 

Num Per Nun Per Num Per 

ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Before 1900 21 0.5 7 3.0 0) O86 
1900-1909 19 0.4 1 0.4 0 0.0 
1910-1919 76 1.6 8 3.4 0 0.0 
1920-1929 183 3.9 12 5.2 3 1.6 
1930-1939 301 | 6.4 16 6.9 15 8.0 
1940-1949 | 1,735 | 37.0. 76 | 32.6) 64 | 34.0 
1950-1959 2,350 | 50.2] 113 $8.5) 106 56.4 
Total 4,685 | 100.0 233 100.0 188 100.0 
Source: The Foundation Directory, Edition 1. The 


Directory includes 5,202 foundations, but for 517 of these 
no data on origin are indicated. 


the foundation type receive tax-exempt status 
each year, but most are small and some are not 
destined for survival. 

The total number of foundations in the new 
Directory is 5,202; the Foundation Library 
Center has records on an additional 7,000 founda- 
tions, but these are small or do not fully meet 
the foundation definition; their present contribu- 
tion is relatively negligible. 

Assets of American foundations approximate 
$11.5 billion at market value. There are ten 
foundations that have assets of more than $100 
million each, and these ten together account for 
slightly more than half the total assets of all the 
foundations. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


The Foundation Library Center has completed 
a substantial study of the disbursements of these 
foundations. They spend about $625 million in 
grants in a normal year. 

Education is by a long margin the most favored 
field. About 41 per cent of the grants of Ameri- 
can foundations currently go to the field of edu- 
cation, mostly to colleges and universities. The 
proportion is even higher among the larger foun- 
dations. Expressed in dollars, the resultant $257 
million is not impressive in comparison with the 
total educational budget in recent years. More- 
over, some university administrators raise bitter 
complaint that most of these funds represent 
project money, which merely enables them to do 
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some things, often at additional cost to them- 
selves, that they would not have done otherwise, 
and does nothing toward meeting their general 
deficits. There are exceptions; the largest grant 
of 1960, the Ford Foundation’s $46 million, is 
not for special projects; it goes to five named 
universities for their own disposition, but carries 
certain matching provisions, 

As to the project grants, the foundation po- 
sition seems to be that they represent desirable 
projects which in most cases could not otherwise 
he done, and are usually made at the request of 
the universities themselves, and that moreover the 
modest total funds available through foundations 
could not appreciably aid the general budgets of 
education. Certainly some of these grants have 
had effects on the general welfare, and sometimes 
specifically on educational practice, quite out of 
proportion to the dollars involved. 

Health comes next in receipt of foundation 
funds, representing about 16 per cent, or just 
under $100 million in a normal year. This is 
far below [ducation, and represents a consider- 
able drop in proportional foundation support over 
records of a few vears ago. One suspects that 
the massive support now given to this field by 
the federal government, particularly for medical 
research, may account for some of this reduced 


emphasis on the part of foundations. The Na- 
tional Institutes of Health have been voted an 
appropriation of $560 million for 1961, chiefly 


for medical research; this alone is equal to 90 
per cent of the total spendable income of all 
American foundations for the vear. 

Social Welfare, a broad category, receives 
nearly as much foundation money as Health— 
15 per cent. or about $90 million in the recorded 
vear. In this smaller the foundation 
the more apt it is to be a relatively high con- 
tributor for these purposes. Even in dollar 
amounts, intermediate and small foundations ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the total 


case, the 


dollars in- 
volved. 

Scientitic Research, with some $71 million, re- 
ceived 11 per cent of foundation grants, with 
most of this money coming from large founda- 
tions. This sum is presently dwarfed by the 
immense expenditures of government for scien- 
tific research, but returns to significance on closer 
analysis. Government funds are largely for ap- 
plied research, and particularly with respect to 
weapons and_ national the foundation 
contribution remains important in terms of pure 
research, and support for types of projects which 


defense; 
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might otherwise fail of all funds. A little later 
I propose to’ mention one spectacular example 
of such support. 

The Humanities received a modest 5 per cent of 
foundation funds, or $34 million. However, in 
the last year or two several large foundations 
have greatly increased their involvement, and it 
is my opinion that the current contribution pro- 
portion is substantially higher, 

International Activities accounted for a 
of 5 per cent, with $33 million. 


like 
Relatively few 
foundations spend money abroad or support stud- 
ies of international affairs. But these few in- 
clude several of the largest. and in the world 
of today one suspects such interests are certain 
to increase, 

What of We know that religion 
is no stepchild of general philanthropy. It re- 
ceives something more than half of all the giving 
of individual donors. 


Religion ? 


But perhaps just because 
religious giving is regarded as more properly 
personal and individual, it gets from foundations 
only some $28 million, well below 5 per cent 
of the total. Much of even this amount comes 
from the small foundations, where it is frequently 
a gift to the particular church of the donor, and 
the equivalent of personal: giving. 

Studies and projects in the field of Govern- 


ment receive the remaining 2 per cent, about 
$14 million. 
PERSPECTIVES FOR THE tUTURE 


In broad perspective, what can be said of 
foundations in today’s America? Are they sub- 
verting America, as investigations have 
charged? [t is fascinating to note that the Walsh 
Committee of the United States Senate, con- 
ducting an investigation in 1915, concentrated on 
the charge that foundations were dominated by 


some 


big business and were exerting strong conserva- 
tive and reactionary influences. By 1954 the 
Special (Reece) Committee of the House took 
the opposite position, and seemed to be attempt- 
ing to prove that foundations and certain educa- 
tional institutions were engaged in a “diabolical 
conspiracy” to “weaken or discredit the capital- 
istic system as it exists in the United States and 
to favor Marxist socialism.” Neither charge was 
proved by the evidence presented. 

Are foundations, on the other hand, financial 
devices designed chietly to take advantage of tax 
loopholes or to keep control of industrial em- 


pires? Certainly the tremendous growth in 
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foundations in the past decade and a half has 
substantial relation to the tax levels and policies 
of that period, and the financial structures of a 
few foundations suggested that industrial control 
was at least one strong motive in creating them. 
But equally certainly, many of the large and 
older foundations were set up before there was a 
personal income, estate, or corporation tax of 
significant size, and nearly all the larger founda- 
tions are now administered by boards independent 
of the original donor and dedicated to spending 
the income, and sometimes the principal as well, 
for the public welfare. 

We have glanced briefly at 
support, and the sums available, and have esti- 
mated the total at about $625 million a year. 
It needs to be emphasized that against the back- 
ground of the total American economy, this is 
not a large sum. Contrary to popular belief, 
foundations are not a reservoir of limitless wealth, 
able to undertake vast projects at will. Even in 
the field of private philanthropy, their contribu- 
tion is only about eight cents of the philanthropic 
dollar. But because they have both long ex- 
perience and great freedom, they have built a 
record of achievement out of proportion to their 
relatively meager resources, 


the fields they 


An example may be pertinent. I quote from 
a forty-year-old document, the 1920 Report of 
the Smithsonian Institution: 


Prof. Robert H. Goddard, of Clark College, con- 
tinued his researches on a multiple-charge rocket for 
reaching great altitudes. . . . Prof. Goddard showed 
that it was theoretically possible to send a mass of 
1 pound of flash powder outside the earth’s attraction 
and to the dark surface of the new moon, where, on 
impact, the flash would be visible through telescopes 
on the earth. 


This, I remind you, was in 1920. The an- 
nouncement aroused great interest, but greater 
mirth. Dr. Goddard became known as ‘Moon- 
mad Goddard.” Aside from his university po- 
sition, some small grants from Smithsonian, and 
one from the Signal Corps, he could get sub- 
stantial support only from the Daniel and Florence 
Guggenheim Foundation and Mr. Daniel Gug- 
genheim personally. The army and navy would 
have nothing to do with such crazy ideas—until 
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toward the end of World War II Germany began 
dropping in London their V-2 rockets, employing 
many of Dr. Goddard’s principles. Dr. Goddard 
died in 1945, but this summer his widow and the 
Guggenheim Foundation were awarded $1 mil- 
lion by the United States Government as a set- 
tlement for infringement of his patents, chiefly 
by the military establishment in its haste to catch 
up with the ideas Dr. Goddard was promoting, 
with the aid of private foundations, forty years 
ago. 

The fact to emphasize is not a spectacular re- 
sult from modest investment, but that an idea 
so revolutionary was unable to secure funds ex- 
cept from private philanthropy, and particularly 
foundations, 

It would be a mistake to suggest that all foun- 
dations devote all their funds to discovery and 
promotion of new ideas and venture-capital types 
of projects. Most small foundations do not have 
the staff or special knowledge that would make 
such programs a remotely hopeful gamble. Very 
large foundations cannot staff up to spending their 
whole incomes experimentally; they do best by 
using much of their funds to support, on a care- 
fully selective basis, ongoing enterprises of proved 
merit. But it is important that there is, and that 
there shall remain in America, a type of philan- 
thropic entrepreneur completely free from govern- 
mental or mass public controls, able to take long 
chances and to support projects that could not 
secure popular approval. The philanthropic foun- 
dation is such an instrument. 

In other countries fixed trusts sometimes exist, 
but few have been established that operate with 
the freedom characteristic among us. The phil- 
anthropic foundation is an American social in- 
vention of the twentieth century—a bridge for two- 
way traffic between creative persons and accumu- 
lated capital. When the result has been a signifi- 
cant advance in knowledge or in human welfare, 
foundations would be the first to insist that the 


more important partner is the creative person, 
but without the bridge his journey would have 
been delayed and might have been impossible. 
For the immediate future it seems probable that 
foundations will continue to increase rapidly in 
numbers, and more modestly in assets. 
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Or the many aspects of philanthropy that at- 
tract the economist’s attention, I shall point to 
three. One relates to the place of philanthropy in 
economic life: the second, to the remarkable ac- 
celeration that our generation has seen in the 
use of government and market to meet or obviate 
philanthropic-type needs; the third, to the causes 
that have kept private philanthropic giving rising 
with the nation’s income, despite this development. 

[et me mention immediately that I feel better 
The 
To take a broad view of phi- 
lanthropy—and this is my objective—means to 
look at the entire social organization, to consider 
its moral as well as its economic roots, and to ask 
how society has responded to the stresses of tech- 
But perhaps the best 
I shall 


able to raise questions than to answer them. 
subject is complex. 


nological and other change. 
way to stir up questions is to be positive. 
try. 


Philanthropy, according to the dictionary, means 
practical benevolence to- 
wards man in general; the disposition to promote 
the well-being of one’s fellow-men.” If 


“love towards mankind; 


this is 
what we mean by philanthropy. then philanthropy 
is spread far wider through economic life than 
most people will see at first sight. There is a 
touch of philanthropy in many of our actions. 
Of course, there is more philanthropy in the mo- 
tivation of some of the things we do, and less— 
even none—in others. But philanthropy is more 
universal than is generally supposed. We tend 
to underestimate its role. 

For this, one reason is inadequacy of statistics. 
When we ask how important philanthropy is in 
economic life, we stumble over poor information. 


* The author is indebted to Dr. Frank G. Dickinson 
and Dr. Ralph L. Nelson, of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, for most of the estimates cited. The 
studies by Drs. Dickinson and Nelson are being financed 
by grants from the Russell Sage Foundation. Use was 
made also of the chapter on philanthropic contributions 
in Professor C. Harry Kahn’s Personal deductions in 
the federal income tax, published for the National Bureau 
in 1960 by Princeton University Press. 
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ew of us would want to let our definition of phi- 
lanthropic purposes and philanthropic giving be 
determined by the regulations of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. These permit deduc- 
tion for tax purposes of contributions to organi- 
zations hut not to individuals—outside as well 
as inside the family circle, strangers as well as 
friends. Contributions to organizations set up in 
the United States are deductible, but not contri- 
butions to organizations set up under foreign laws. 
Contributions to churches and veterans’ organi- 
zations are deductible, but not those to political 
parties or propaganda organizations. Yet we tend 
to slip into a definition determined by the tax regu- 
lations. ‘Lhe available statistical information is 
largely contined to income tax data—how can we 
supplement these data? .\n independent definition 
is difficult—-what should we add to the Commis- 
sioner’s list, what subtract, and how support our 
changes? And to the extent that it influences the 
organization and direction of giving, the tax code 
justifies concentration on the deductible items. 
Statisticians are aware of the limitations of esti- 
based largely on tax data, that current 
philanthropic giving equals 2 to 3 per cent of the 
nation’s total income, but find it easy to forget 
the limitations. The public often is not even aware 
of them. Inclusion of philanthropic contributions 
to individuals and institutions not now on the 
Commissioner's approved list—even with allow- 
ance for overstatements on tax returns—might 
almost double the percentage. 

Another reason why philanthropy is under- 
estimated is that we usually concentrate on giving 
in a narrow sense. We tend to forget that to 
forego income also fs to give. Thus, the tax code 
permits the deduction, on tax returns, of contri- 
butions in cash or property, but not of contribu- 
tions in the form of personal services or (in large 
part) of the services of property. Nobody keeps 
books on housewives’ or even corporate officials’ 
time spent in philanthropic activities, but such 
contributions must make up a substantial sum. If 


nates, 
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AN 


we were bold enough to make an estimate, we 
would have to add it not only to philanthropic giv- 
ing, but also to national income, which does not 
include such “imputed” items. But the former 
would be raised proportionately more than the 
latter, and the ratio of philanthropic giving to in- 
come would be pushed up significantly. 

I-very economist has in mind also a less obvious 
sense in which philanthropy may be broader and 
its role larger than any ordinary figures on philan- 
thropic giving could suggest. The clergyman or 
scientist who accepts an income lower than he 
could obtain in another respectable calling, be- 
cause he prefers to occupy himself with work 
deemed to be of greater social value, also is mak- 
ing a philanthropic contribution. It is very simi- 
lar to the contribution of time and money made by 
others in support of church or research institute. 

How much there is of this sort of giving is a 
matter of guesswork. 
deal of it. 


| suspect there is a good 
Indeed, is there not something like it 
in almost every activity of economic life, when 
we temper our search for personal advantage with 
some regard for the welfare, sensibilities and opin- 
ions of our fellowmen? It is there in lesser de- 
vree and it is less calculated than in the choice 
of an occupation, but I do not believe it is negligi- 
ble. No one is philosopher enough to disentangle 
the motives involved in restraining one’s passions 
and one’s selfishness. No one is able to decide 
how much of this restraint is to be credited to 
what is, in a literal sense, true philanthropy, how 
much to a long-run assessment of one’s personal 
advantage, and how much merely 
within the law. 


to keeping 
However, if even a fraction of 
this kind of “giving” to society at large belongs 
in the realm of philanthropy, it is important to 
our assessment. For decent conduct pays to so- 
ciety as a whole large returns, one form of which 
is a higher level of national income than would be 
possible otherwise. Underdeveloped countries 
are learning that in their rush to reach desired 
levels of economic efficiency time must be taken 
to develop the kind of business ethics, respect for 
the law, and treatment of strangers that keep a 
modern industrial society productive. Widening 
of the concept of family loyalty and tribal brother- 
hood to include love of man “in general” is a nec- 


essary part of the process of economic develop- 
ment, 


I have just said that no one is able to disentangle 
motives, and I cannot pretend to do so myself. 
3ut—-+this is a third reason why we tend to un- 
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derestimate philanthropy—should we ignore the 
philanthropic element that is woven also into our 
“selfish” motives? The desire to keep within the 
law is not entirely a wish to avoid confinement or 
a money fine. The fear and shame of violating 
the law is a reflection, in part, of one’s regard for 
the welfare, sensibilities, and opinions of our fel- 
lowmen. Similarly, the acceptance of a lower rate 
of pay than one could obtain in another occupa- 
tion, because one likes to do basic research or so- 
cial work, is not only a response to one’s “likes.” 
Why do people “like” to add to - knowledge or to 
work with people needing help? It is easy to 
recognize the seltish element in philanthropic giv- 
ing. Should we not also recognize the philan- 
thropic element in our selfish actions—and the im- 
portance of maintaining and strengthening this 
element? I do not think we can really understand 
the operations of a market economy if we think 
of it as populated by the vulgar conception of the 
economic man, The inhabitant of the economist’s 
economy is a civilized person. 

But to say that philanthropy is a necessary con- 
dition of social existence is not to say that phi- 
lanthropy—love of man in general—is a sufficient 
condition of social existence, or that it is the ma- 
jor force of economic life. We are sinners more 
than saints. It is all too evident that love of man 
in general, though it influences a great deal of 
behavior, is in limited supply, and is limited there- 
fore in its role in the economic and other aspects 
of life. 

Perhaps an analogy will clarify my point. It 
is one thing to have the habit of following the 
written and unwritten rules of the game, even 
when the umpire is not looking and even when 
the rules have been altered in a direction of which 
one does not approve. It is quite another thing 
to treat one’s opponent more gently than the rules 
require. | have been underscoring the philan- 
thropic contribution of the first, not of the sec- 
ond. Indeed, I hasten to add that the strength of 
the philanthropic motive, and the success with 
which it can be called upon in the day-to-day bus- 
iness of life, is sometimes exaggerated. This is 
evident when special appeals are made to business- 
men not to profiteer, to consumers to avoid selfish 
accumulation in anticipation of price rise, to em- 
ployers and trade unions to compose their differ- 
ences in the light of the public good. Study of 
human behavior has not made economists opti- 
mistic about men’s response to such appeals. In 
Adam Smith’s words: 
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It is not from the benevolence of the butcher, the 
brewer, or the baker, that we expect our dinner, but 


trom their regard to their own interest. We address 


ourselves, not to their humanity but to their self-love, 
and never talk to them of our own necessities but 
of their own advantages. 


ISconomists might wish it to be otherwise, but 
their analysis stops them from putting much stock 
in philanthropy as ‘a large means of getting the 
ordinary work of the economy done. 

To continue with the analogy, progress has 
heen made by joining together to tighten, and 
teaching ourselves to follow, the rules that govern 
us all, not from depending upon the individual 
player to rise above them. 

Progress has heen made also by joining to- 
gether in collective action, through government, to 
promote the well-being of our followmen. During 
the past three decades the trend in this direction 
has been and the rise of this and 
other ways to meet or anticipate philanthropic- 
type needs constitutes the subject of my second 
inain observation. 


accelerated, 


One could slur over the difference between an 
individual's voluntary gift to the poor widow and 
the governmental assistance that is financed by 
taxation, and consider them both to be philan- 
thropy. As we all know, the pressures to give 
“voluntarily” come from without as well as within, 
and the difference is therefore sharp only in a 
legal sense. But the term philanthropy may be, 
and usually is, restricted to voluntary payments by 
individuals and corporations; govern- 
mental payments are then thought of as a substi- 
tute for these. 


private 


Whatever the terminology, however, one can 
hardly understand the role of philanthropy with- 
out a look at what government does. Whatever 
the terminology, also, it is desirable to make a 
distinction between private and governmental 
giving. Since government provides many free 
and writes checks for many purposes, 
there will be obvious questions on what to include 
in governmental giving—whether, for example, 
to count not only payments to unfortunates, but 
also payments to persons blanketed into the So- 
cial Security system at a ripe old age; 


services 


not only 
disaster relief to farmers, but also payments un- 
der the Agricultural Adjustment programs; not 
only domestic, but also foreign aid; not only cash 
payments to libraries and museums, but also the 
annual value of their exemption from property and 
income taxes. But while there will be differences 
of opinion about the purpose and magnitude of 
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many individual items, by any reasonable criteria 
the aggregate of private and governmental phi- 
lanthropy bulks large. A preliminary estimate, 
which includes items some people would exclude 
and excludes items some would include, reached 
in 1958 something over a seventh of the national 
income. 

My examples point also to some of the direc- 
tions taken by governmental philanthropy since 
the 1920's. The story is one of more governmental 
operation of the institutions that provide philan- 
thropic services, of more philanthropic payments 
hy government—both to persons and to privately 
run institutions in support of the philanthropic 
services they provide, and of more governmental 
support in the form of taxes foregone. 

\ word needs to be said also about a parallel 
development in the marketplace. It was almost 
thirty years ago that the National Bureau pub- 
lished Pierce Williams’ The Purchase of Medical 
Care through Fixed Periodic Payment. What 
has happened since in this and other market pro- 
visions for meeting the needs of medical care (such 
as Blue Cross), of support in old age (such as 
private pension systems), and of still other “phi- 
lanthropic-type” demands, constitutes another 
strand in the developments we are viewing. 

To still another series of changes attention must 
be drawn in any broad view of philanthropy. 
I:merson Andrews has recalled to students of phi- 
lanthropy Maimonides’ words that the highest de- 
gree in the duty of charity, “the most meritorious 
of all, is to anticipate charity, by preventing pov- 
erty. . This is the highest step and the sum- 
mit of charity’s golden ladder.” That in some 
major respects we are reaching, or reaching for, 
this step is the significance of numerous develop- 
ments, In the governmental sector we now have 
an employment policy, for example, and we con- 
tinue to improve public health measures. In the 
private sector, there have been successful efforts 
to reduce the accident rate, and to discover new 
methods of medical treatment. Most important 
has been a speedier increase in the nation’s pro- 
ductivity than earlier generations enjoyed, and 
thus in the real income available to each family. 
This kind of “substitution” for philanthropy has 
always been a major goal of much of man’s efforts. 

The direction and general character of the vari- 
ous developments I have outlined are fairly clear. 
So, too, are their causes. Some are natural re- 
sults of free enterprise: it pays individuals to in- 
vent better things or better ways to do things. 
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Another set of developments may be seen as the 
fruit of earlier philanthropic investment in_re- 
search. A major factor has been the rise of gov- 
ernmental activity in response to better knowledge 
of the sources of poverty, higher incomes, raised 
standards of well-being, and the working of the 
democratic process. This is a very large subject, 
and I shall merely mention that there must have 
been much interaction among the factors involved. 
Thus, the rise of government and along with it 
the imposition of a heavy progressive income tax 
has encouraged the development of private pen- 
sions and other fringe benetits and has directly 
affected the incentives to give for philanthropic 
purposes—which brings me on to my third main 
observation. 

The figures that are being gathered together in 
a National Bureau study of philanthropy indicate 
that private philanthropic giving, as ordinarily de- 
fined, has more than kept pace with the national 
income or product. Indeed, a very preliminary 
estimate suggests a rise, in the ratio of private 
philanthropic giving to national income, from 
about 2 per cent in 1929 to between 2 and 3 per 
cent in 1958. But even if not so sharply upward, 
it is remarkable to find a rise in a period in which 
governmental and market activities and devices to 
take care of philanthropic-type needs have ex- 
panded so much. What is the explanation ? 

The reason is not to be found, | should say, in 
a relative rise of private giving for religious pur- 
poses—purposes that are not directly supported 
by government (except in a small way through 
tax exemption) or by the market. Indeed, phil- 
anthropic giving to religious organizations, which 
accounts for something like half of the total of 
private giving reported, has apparently risen 
somewhat less rapidly than private contributions 
for other purposes. Our question remains. 

I would suggest, first, that there has been a shift 
from the kind of giving that is not covered by the 
statistics—giving by persons to other persons, 
and the giving of personal services and the serv- 
ices of property—to the kind of contributions that 
do get into the statistics. For this presumption, 
several reasons may be offered: government has 
taken over a very large share of the responsibility 
for the relief of unfortunates; the development of 


such market devices as Blue Cross has been rapid ; 


contributions from 


persons to persons are not 


deductible under the income tax code and there- 
fore now tend to be made indirectly through in- 


stitutions; philanthropy has become professional- 
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ized in the sense that the scale of philanthropic 
institutions has grown, and the specialization 
that has taken place in this as in virtually all other 
economic and social activities has caused the dis- 
placement of voluntary work by professional serv- 
ice. 

A second factor that comes quickly to mind is 
taxes. These are probably part of the explana- 
tion. Taxes can be very powerful influences on 
economic behavior, as economists would be among 
the first to admit. Yet it is easy to exaggerate 
their importance in the present case. 

On the giving of the lower-income groups, 
where a very substantial part of all philanthropic 
giving originates, taxes may have only a small 
if any effect. The tax rates are low, and the 
standard deduction—permitted now for almost 
twenty years—has removed the tax incentive to 
make philanthropic contributions. It is worth 
mentioning that the introduction of the standard 
deduction in the early 1940's produced no obvi- 
ous effect on the amount of philanthropic con- 
tributions reported on personal income tax re- 
turns. 

As for the middle and upper income groups, 
income taxes reduce the cost—or “price’—of a 
philanthropic contribution by the marginal rate of 
tax. But they also cut the capacity to give by 
reducing income by the average rate of tax. The 
average is smaller than the marginal rate of tax, 
but comparison of the two rates is in itself insuffi- 
cient to determine the net effect. Some econo- 
mists, believing the effect on disposable income to 
be the more powerful, conclude that the high pro- 
gressive income tax has tended to discourage con- 
tributions to philanthropic causes. It is true that 
the percentage of persons or families whose con- 
tribution to philanthropic causes comes near to 
the limit of tax deductibility is very low, and that 
the percentage of corporate profits contributed to 
philanthropic institutions, about 1 per cent, 1s 
much less than the maximum of 5 per cent that is 
allowed. But we know also that in some situa- 
tions a contribution is costless; and there are es- 
tate taxes and other considerations—such as the 
wish to retain family control of a company—which 
influence giving. I expect that on net balance the 
tax system encourages philanthropic giving, but 
I find it difficult to believe that taxes constitute 
the dominant factor explaining the trend of philan- 
thropic giving relative to the nation’s income. 

Real income per family is another factor in 


every economist’s list. Such information as we 
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have indicates that the higher the level of family 
income in’any year (after a certain moderate in- 
come level has been reached), the higher is the ra- 
tio of philanthropic contribution to income or total 
expenditure. Inference from these “cross-sec- 
tional” data for a given year would suggest that 
the doubling of real income per family since the 
1920's has been a powerful force pushing up the 
ratio of philanthropic giving to income. But 
there might well be technical flaws in such an in- 
ference, as economists have learned from studies 
of the “consumption function.” The data at hand 
also fail to discriminate between the tax and the 
income effects. Further, it may not be the aver- 
age level of income that, in any given situation, 
determines the percentage of income given for 
philanthropic purposes, but rather the distribu- 
tion of income among families. \WVithin the United 
States, it is interesting to observe, income in- 
equality has declined since the 1920's partly as a 
On 
may now be more keenly 
aware than before of the great disparity between 
incomes here and those in the rest of the world, 
and this would tend to work in the other direction. 
()n the whole, I suspect that income, like taxes, 
has been less powerful in maintaining or raising 
private giving than quick inferences from avail- 


} 


result of developments already mentioned. 
he other hand, 


ie we 


+ 
t 


able statistics might lead one to suppose. 

Since we are speculating, let me add still an- 
other factor to the list. 
and greater of 
which have contributed 


The increased knowledge 
collective 
to the 


sense responsibility, 


rise of govern- 


mental activity in the philanthropic area, may have 
heen accompanied by a heightened sense of the 
personal responsibility each of us feels for the 


welfare of his fellowmen. The professionaliza- 
tion of philanthropy and the rise of organized 
fund-raising, to which reference has been made, 
may have assisted in this development. If it has 
taken place, it, too, has helped to maintain private 
giving. If my surmise is correct, there is here a 


> s 
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sign—along with other signs, such as the chang- 
ing attitude towards racial discrimination—of 
moral progress. But it would be very difficult 
to confirm the surmise without somehow meas- 
uring the contribution of all the other factors men- 
tioned, a job still to be done. The possibility 
should be kept in mind that I see signs of moral 


progress only because | would like to do so. 


We have been approaching, in this brief review, 
one of the fundamental questions that confronts 
every society. It is the question put sharply by 
Jeremy Bentham a hundred and fifty years ago, 
when he asked what should be the respective roles 
of government and of private enterprise—and we 
would distinguish, further, philanthropy—in ad- 
What ought to be 
What should be reserved 
to the people, pursuing their private interests or 
their philanthropic ? 

As did Bentham, we know—our national poli- 
cies reveal the conviction—that each has its ap- 
propriate function and its special strength; that 
while government, market, and philanthropy are 
competitive, they are also complementary. 

And we know, too, as did Bentham, that the 
optimum combination varies with the existing 
circumstances—with the stage of development of 
the society and of the capacities and habits of the 
people. When we look ahead, therefore, we can 


vancing the common good? 
done by government ? 


see further changes in the respective roles of 
government, market, and philanthropy in meeting 
the problems created by the continual change about 
But that private philanthropy will continue to 


play an essential role in our society—feeding and 


us. 


exercising and strengthening, with its teaching 
and its example, the spirit of brotherhood basic to 
social existence ; using its independence of thought 
and its initiative and its “venture” capital to seek 
and discover and test new ideas and better ways 
to do things—of this we can have no doubt. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

A TRANSLATION into English of the classical 
paper by S. S. Chetverikov is long overdue. This 
work has been much cited as one of the corner- 
stones of experimental population genetics, but, 
even in the original Russian version, it is a biblio- 
graphic rarity difficult of access. Recently Th. 
Dobzhansky published translated excerpts as 
an appendix to his 1959 address at the Cold Spring 
Harbor Quantitative Biology. 
Now, Malina Barker's translation of the full text 


Symposium on 


of the article makes it possible for biologists un- 
familiar with Russian to obtain first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the work which had exercised 
such a profound influence on, among others, Th. 
Dobzhansky, N. V. 
N. 2. Dubinin. 

lor a man who has been instrumental in initiat- 
ing a whole trend of thought and experiment, which 
has now in the main withstood a test of a third of a 
century, Chetverikov remained until his death last 
year an unknown personality outside of the im- 
mediate circle of friends and, students. 


‘Timofeeff-Ressoy sky, and 


For most 
of the following material I am indebted to Dr. 
Raisa L. Berg of the Department of Darwinism, 
Leningrad State University. She, in turn, drew for 
her information on Chetverikov’s autobiographical 
note prepared about a vear before he died. + 
Sergei Sergeevich Chetverikov was born on 
May 6, 1880. He graduated from the University 
of Moscow in 1906. From 1909 to 1919 he 
lectured on general entomology at the Higher 


School for Women in Moscow. When, after 


* Originally published in Russian in Zhurnal Eksperi- 
mental'not Biologti A2: 3-54, 1926. 

+ Since this was written the German text of this note 
together with a photograph appeared in the Nova Acta 
Leopoldina, n.s., no. 143: 308-310, 1960. 
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the Soviet 


S¢( rl ed by 


this institution was ab- 
vy the University, Chetverikov contin- 
ued as a University lecturer in entomology and 
in systematics. Principles of both genetics and 
biometry were covered by him in the latter course. 
In 1924 the two subjects acquired independent 
status as courses in General Heredity and Intro- 
ductory Biometry, for which he remained re- 
sponsible until 1929. 


revolution, 


It was in this period that on 


the invitation of N. K. Koltzov, Chetverikov or- 
ganized and headed the Department of Genetics 
in the former's Institute of Experimental Biology. 
After having spent three years in the city of 


Vladimir, Chetverikov in 1935 accepted the call 
to the chair of genetics at the University in 
Gorkiy. Shortly thereafter he became Dean of the 
Faculty of Biology and Director of the Saturnid 
Silkworm Experimental Station. 

He virtually retired from active work in 1948, 
though as late as 1956 he described a new butter- 
fly species from the southern Ural foothills. He 
spent the remaining years of his life as an invalid, 
having suffered a series of heart attacks and 
nearly complete loss of sight. The only surviving 
relative, his brother Nicholas (who himself be- 
longed to the Moscow Society of Naturalists, of 
which Chetverikov was a prominent member), 
cared for him. S. S. Chetverikov died on July 
2, 1959. 

His published work is not extensive. Many of 
his early writings were notes on various species 
of Lepidoptera. He was an avid and expert col- 
lector, and in the course of a lifetime acquired 
a tremendous collection of butterflies, which even 
before his death was transferred to the Zoological 
Museum of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences in 
Leningrad. A number of Chetverikov’s publica- 
tions, including his very first one in 1902, were 
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for collectors and museum preparators. 
thers (of a total of twenty-six titles) included 
on butterflies and on biometry in_ the 
viet Enevelopedia, an anatomical study 


t 


tacean, Alsellus aquaticus, and an ac- 
f selection in the silkworm for monovoltin- 
(ine of his papers, dealing with the signifi- 
cance of the exoskeleton in insect evolution, was 
singled out for translation into English and pub- 
lished in the 1918 dnnual Report of the Smith- 
Institution, where it rubs shoulders with 
Berry, Prince Kropotkin 
ind Sir Ray Lankester. A somewhat earlier one 
(1905), entitled “The Waves of Life,” first drew 
attention to the evolutionary importance of fluctu- 
ations in population size (population waves). 
But the two publications for which Chetverikov 
will be longest remembered are an abstract pre- 
sented to the Fifth International 
Genetics in Berlin in 1927, and the essay to which 
this intended as an introduction. The 
former dealt with an attempt at experimental veri- 
fication of the deductive reached in 
the latter, regarding the extent of crvptic genetic 
variability in natural populations. 
His experimental technique is, of course, today 


sonwan 


contributions by E. W. 


Congress of 
note is 


conclusions 


a commonplace one, but in 1926 it was a trail- 


blazing undertaking. Having concluded that the 
apparent phenotypic uniformity of many popula- 
tions must conceal behind it a great amount of 
genetic variability, Chetverikov trapped 239 wild 
Drosophila melanogaster females and proceeded 
to examine the offspring of their immediate 
progeny, mated brother x sister. As many as 
32 different segregating loci were found in this 
small population, giving rise to future work of 
this kind on many species by a great number of 
investigators. One need only to refer to Dob- 
zhansky’s Genetics and the Origin of Species, or 
to the Svmposia of the Cold Spring Harbor Bio- 
logical Laboratory dedicated to evolutionary 
topics (1955, 1959) to appreciate the far-reaching 
growth of experimental population genetics since 
the modest beginning of Chetverikov’s experi- 
ment. 

Perhaps Chetverikov’s most wide-reaching in- 
tluence has been as a teacher. He conducted a 
seminar on evolutionary problems which met un- 
der his guidance hundreds of times. He initiated 
into research such luminaries as N. V. Timofeeff- 
Ressovsky, B. L. Astaurov, N. P. Dubinin and 
1). D. Romashov. P. V. Terentjev, now Profes- 
sor of Vertebrate Zoology at Leningrad, and 
Hf. \. Timofeeff-Ressovsky were also his students. 
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It must have been a source of great satisfaction to 
fnetverikov to have both Timofeetf-Ressovskys 
visit him shortly before his death. A number of 
long-overdue signs of recognition reached him 
also at that ttme. They included honorary mem- 
bership in the Russian [Entomological Society, a 
plaque and diploma of the German Academy of 
Naturalists, and, perhaps, most meaningful to 
himself, a dedication to “My dear teacher and 
friend, Sergei Sergeevich Chetverikov” of an ex- 
tensive review of the current status of microevolu- 
tion published by N. V. Timofeeff-Ressovsky in 
the 1957 Botanichesky Zhurnal. 

His best monument, of course, will be the vast 
held of population genetics developed from the 
point of departure of his 1926 essay. Many of 
the views expressed in it obviously are no longer 
tenable. For example, Chetverikov’s arguments 
regarding the failure of artificial production of 
mutations were being rendered obsolete by 
Muller’s work probably at the very time that 
they were made. Similarly, he was unaware of 
Castle's change of opinion on the effects of selec- 
tion expressed in the 1919 paper in the American 
Naturalist (vol. 53). But these and other lapses 
were, needless to say, trivial, compared with the 
general clarity of his insight into the evolutionary 
process. 

Stylistically, the essay is not well written. It 
is repetitive in many places, abounds in some- 
what inexact metaphors, and many of the tortuous 
paragraph-long periods would be the despair of 
the most competent translator. But through the 
work, there shines a comprehension and _ vision 
of the synthetic theory of evolution, which most 
certainly antedated other ventures into the new 
systematics, and which make it of first-rate his- 
torical importance. 

In editing the attached translation, a big share 
of the work consisted of trying to bring the bibliog- 
raphy and text citations into conformity with 
current standards of stylistic uniformity and ac- 
curacy. A number of uncorrected errors, es- 
pecially in citations of nineteenth-century _ lit- 
erature, may have escaped detection. Russian sur- 
names and journal titles have been rendered in an 
Ienglish transliteration. 

Some inconsistencies may be found by purists 
in the present English version. Most of them 
represent calculated risks in order to improve 

idability, or to up-date discarded terms. Thus, 
following Dobzhansky’s lead, mutation is em- 
ploved throughout instead of genovariation. In 
current usage mutation in its broad sense covers 
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all of the types of genetic changes that Chetveri- 
kov’s genovariation subsumed (see his first foot- 
note). Confusion with Waagen's definition of 
mutation, as a phylogenetic displacement of one 
form by another, is avoided by using IVaagen’s 
mutation to describe this Similarly, 
| have accepted Dobzhansky’s suggestion that free 
crossing represents the phenomenon discussed 
better than the translator's 


process. 


random mating, 


though this term conveys Chetverikov’s meaning 


in a majority of cases. Finally, | have added 

some editorial footnotes giving modern names of 

several varieties and species discussed in the text. 
I, MrcHaAreL LERNER 

University of California, 

Berkeley 


Harpy any other field of biological knowledge 
can look back on the course traversed in the last 
twenty-five year period satisfaction 
One 
feels in the significant words concerning genetics 
by the greatest American paleontologist, Profes- 
sor Henry Osborn (1912), written already at the 
beginning of 1912: “Genetics is the most positive, 
permanent triumphant branch of modern 
Its contributions to heredity are epoch- 
not only acknowledgment of those enor- 
mous attainments of genetics in the beginning of 


such 
as one of its youngest branches—genetics, 


with 


and 
bic logy. 


making, 


the present century, but also the prescience of 
that colossal development which it achieved in the 
decade that followed, owing particularly to the 
work of the American geneticists, at the head of 


which, without doubt, we must place the name ‘wf 


Professor T. H. Morgan. 

And if but ten or fifteen years ago it seemed 
to the great majority of biclogists that the Mende- 
lian laws of heredity, which lie at the basis of 
modern genetics, were only particular, special, 
cases of the transmission of heritable properties, 
then nowadays one can hardly find even a few 
individuals who do not recognize the validity of 
the words of East and Jones, who stated in 1919: 
“Mendelian heredity has proved to be the heredity 
of sexual reproduction: the heredity of sexual re- 
production is Mendelian” (East and Jones, 1919: 
50). 

But then, sexual reproduction, in one or an- 
other form, is a basic type of multiplication in the 
plant as well as in the animal kingdom, and, 
therefore, it becomes at once evident what enor- 
mous significance Mendelism acquires in a whole 
series of general biological phenomena, and how 
deeply the basic aspects of genetics, of this “most 
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positive, triumphant branch of biology,” must 
penetrate the depths of the various departments 
of our science. And genetics, which is constantly 
developing theoretically and perfecting its method- 
ology, is encompassing more and more new fields, 
of organisms as well as of the phenomena of 
heredity. It is not necessary to be a great fanatic 
about it to foresee the day when all aspects of 
heredity for the whole organic world will con- 
verge into one channel under the direction of a 
single and universal law of genetics. Nevertheless, 
one is often obliged to encounter points of view 
and opinions, which, if not directly hostile to 
genetics, then, at any rate, are characteristic of 
reserved and distrustful attitude 
toward it on the part of scientists expressing such 
an opinion. What is the cause of this distrust ? 

It seems to me that one should look for the 
cause in the fact that genetics in its conclusions 


an extremely 


touches too sharply and definitely upon certain 
long-established general theoretical views; that it 
demolishes too harshly conventional, deeply-rooted 
notions, while our theoretical outlook changes un- 
willingly from the well-marked ruts of conven- 
tional, logical generalizations to the uneven road 
of new constructs, though they might correspond 
more closely to our modern understanding. 
Genetics is in a similar contradiction with con- 
ventional views of general evolutionary concepts, 
and in this, undoubtedly, lies the reason that 
Mendelism was greeted with such hostility on the 
part of many outstanding evolutionists, both here 
and abroad. The present article sets itself the 
goal of clarifying certain questions on evolution 


In connection with our current genetic concepts. 


How can one link evolution with genetics, and 
bring our current genetic novions and concepts 
within the range of those ideas which encompass 
Would it be pos- 
sible to approach the questions of variability, the 
struggle for existence, selection, in other words, 
Darwinism, starting not from these completely 
amorphous, indistinct, indefinite 
heredity, which existed at the time of Darwin 
firm 


this basic biological problem ? 


opinions on 
and his immediate followers, but from the 
laws of genetics? 

As yet we do not have an orderly elaborated 
system of evolutionary knowledge based on a 
contemporary genetic foundation, while the. still- 
remembered, recent, extremely unsuccessful at- 
tempt of Lotsy (1916) to provide a new scheme 
of evolution, supposedly based on purely genetic 
notions, rather promoted the reinforcement of the 
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distrust of skeptics than served to bring actually 

sound ideas into the general consciousness. 
Naturally, in my undertaking, it is not possible 

to inspect the question at hand from all possible 


angles. | propose to dwell only upon certain 


aspects. which, in my opinion, are especially im- 
portant for a correct appraisal of the role of our 
genetic ideas in the general structure of the 
theory of evolution. I will enumerate three such 
aspects: (1) the origin of mutations (or, as I 
shall call them, henceforth, “‘genovariations” in 
nature, (2) the role of free crossing in Mendelian 
heredity, (3) the significance of selection under 
these conditions. 
I. THE ORIGIN OF MUTATIONS IN NATURE! 
The opinion that the numerous mutations stud- 
ied in chickens and mice, in maize and peas, and, 
finally, in various species of fruit flies (Dro- 
[ prefer to use the term 
the customary 


“genovariation” in place of 
“mutation,” this latter term 
began to be used in paleontology (Waagen, 1869) much 
earlier than in genetics (de Vries, 1901, 1903) for the 
designation of a concept also pertaining to the phenomenon 
of variability, but essentially different 
tion,” in paleontology, 


since 


word 


To wit, “muta- 
refers to the alteration of the or- 
ganism i time, in passing from one stratum to another. 
Moreover, the term “mutation” has several different 
meanings even in genetics, the “mutation” of de Vries 
by no means corresponding to the “mutation” of Morgan 

Therefore, I preter to use the 


meaning under it 


“venovariation,” 
newly developed inheritable 
form of “genotypic variant”; that 
is, in the sense similar to the “mutation” of Morgan. 
The concept of®genovariation includes both the heredi- 
tary changes of genotype dependent on changes in the 
chromosome complex itself (tetraploidy, 
disjunction, etc.) or changes of whole 
deficiency, translocation), 


term 
every 
each 


change new 


trisomics, non 
sections of the 
and the very 
much more frequent changes within individual chromo- 
somes, existence of which is manifested only by the 
changes of external characters conditioned by the corre 
sponding genes. These are the changes which have 
lately been designated “gene mutation” by American 
authors (Sturtevant, 1925). But from the point of view 
of their general biological significance, in particular, in 
the question of the interrelationships 


chromosome 


between genetics 
and evolution, in so far as we may judge at the present 
time, there is no basic difference between these kinds of 
genotypic changes, so that it is possible to unite them all 
under one general term, “genovariation.” 

But from these genovariations all changes of genotype 
that are the result of the [ i 


recombination of genes in 


crosses are naturally excluded, since no new structures 
arise in this way 

Editor's note: The term mutation has now ac- 
quired the broad meaning given by Chetverikov to 
genovariation, It is, therefore, used tiroughout the 
text. The footnote is retained in the translation merely 
for the record 
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sophila), and in a whole series of other labora- 
tory and domestic animals and plants are a result 
of the influence of man, is often encountered. It 
seems to many, consciously or sometimes sub- 
consciously, that the origin of all these numerous 
hereditary changes is an effect of the artificial 
environment of domestication or of laboratory con- 
ditions. And it is, therefore, precisely as a result 
of such influences, that the majority of newly 
arisen variations are more or less definitely ex- 
pressed monstrosities, not encountered in nature 
and not capable of having any significance in the 
process of evolution. 

Such a view is absolutely false, although to 
refute it by experimental means is rather difficult 
because of the vicious circle into which the ques- 
tion falls. For to prove that a given variation 
encountered in nature is inheritable, that is, is 
genotypic, it must be submitted to genetic analy- 
sis, and for this it is necessary to keep it at least 
two generations under laboratory environment, 
that is, to expose it again to the action of artificial 
conditions. 

But even granting that it is possible to prove 
convincingly that there is a certain number of 
mutations in a wild population in its natural 
surroundings, still it is never possible to deter- 
mine whether they are actually new structures, 
1.e., mutations, or whether they appeared only as 
a result of recombination of structures already ex- 
isting (from the beginning, according to Lotsy) 
in the population of genes; that is, it is not pos- 
sible to demonstrate the very fact of origin of new 
genes in nature. 

There is, nevertheless, a whole series of indirect 
considerations which logically leads us to ac- 
knowledge the existence of the process of origin 
of mutations in nature of precisely the same order 
that is found under our artificial conditions. 

First of all, the generally sad fact must be 
recognized, that up to the present we are not only 
completely unable to produce desirable mutations 
artificially, but are even unable to influence the 
frequency of their occurrence. Not only ordinary 
conditions of the laboratory environment, but even 
the application of factors, so strongly acting on 
the organism, as unusual temperatures, radium, 
X-rays, alcohol, ether, abnormal barometric pres- 
sure, and, finally, hybridization, and a whole series 
of still other more or less strong influences, have 
not so far led to the positive result desired. If 
the origin of new mutations depended on the con- 
ditions of a laboratory experiment, then, by 
changing them in one or another way, we could 
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have an opportunity to control their origin. Since 
this is not so, then evidently no influence of lab- 
oratory environment exists. 

The old experiments of Standfuss (1906), 
Fischer (1901, 1902), Tower (1906), and Kam- 
merer (1907, 1908, 1913), which the defenders 
of the influence of external conditions on geno- 
typic variability love to cite, lose more and more 
of their charm daily. Some of these have already 
received a more appropriate genetic interpreta- 
tion, and in particular, the work of Kammerer 
with spotted salamanders, which resounded so 
much, has received a genetically very clear, 
though unexpected, explanation in the studies of 
Herbst (1919, 1924). Another part of the litera- 
ture, in particular, the data of Tower, has now 
lost general confidence in his native country, 
America, and insistently calls for review and veri- 
fication by means of more perfected genetic meth- 
ods. 

The situation is not better with the more re- 
cent studies in that direction, of which the work 
of Guyer and Smith (1920, 1924) on heritable 
changes in the eye, produced by injection of cer- 
tain antibodies into the blood, and the article of 
Academician I. P. Pavlov concerning the inheri- 
tance of acquired conditioned reflexes, have at- 
tracted most attention. They not only did not 
strengthen the point of view defended, but, on the 
contrary, called for extremely thorough and harsh 
criticism (Koltzov, 1924; Morgan, 1924) showing 
the complete lack of genetic foundation for such 
kind of conclusions. 

I repeat, that by means of laboratory treatments 
we cannot produce mutations, and, consequently, 
their appearance is not dependent on artificial con- 
ditions of investigation. 

I consciously omitted for the present the cases 
of artificial changes in the number of chromosomes 
(resulting in tetraploidy and other forms of 
polyploidy) indicated in the works of Winkler 
(1916), the Marchal brothers (1906), von Wett- 
(1924), and others. Here we are dealing 
with an exceptional type of genotypic variability, 
not with changes in single genes, but merely with 
the increase in the number of their groups. In 
several specific instances of such kind, we are in 
a position to produce mutations artificially but the 
very exceptional nature of this form of genotypic 
variability places the cited instances apart from 
the general and principal mass of mutations, con- 
ditioned by changes in single genes. From the 
point of view of the origin of mutations in nature, 
all these cases are interesting because of the sim- 
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phcity of the stimuli producing these genotypic 
changes—injury to the vegetative parts of plants 
—which gives us a full right to admit similar 
changes under natural conditions. The existence 
of polyploid forms in the wild state, further 
strengthens our conviction that the origin of this 
tvpe of mutation is not solely dependent on ex- 
clusively laboratory conditions.* 

But still the question remains, why, in such a 
case, in the presence of thousands of mutations 
among laboratory and domestic animals and 
among cultivated plants, we know so little about 
their existence in nature; why, in the fruit fly 
(Drosophila) where we now number more than 
tour hundred mutations in our culture jars, we 
know almost nothing about the same process un- 
der natural conditions of existence. 

Undoubtedly, their often observed lowered via- 
bility is one of the important reasons for the 
rare occurrence of mutations in nature. In this 
connection, the abundant material collected on 
Drosophila yields such a quantity of exactly veri- 
fied and analyzed facts that no other material is 
comparable to it. 

We have here all the most imperceptible transi- 
tions from such mutations which have completely 
normal viability (for example, in D. ampelophila,’ 
black, vermilion, a series of changes in wing vena- 
tion, etc.; here also belongs radius incompletus 
of D. funebris Meig, described by Timofeeff-Res- 
sovsky, 1925), through those having decreased 
viability to a greater or lesser degree (for ex- 
ample, yellow, rudimentary), to mutations which 
have exceedingly low viability, such as branched 
(reduplicated), wingless (apterous), and 
such like, which are directly contiguous with the 
so-called lethal mutations. 

It is obvious that in the severe struggle for 
survival, which reigns in nature, the majority 
of these less viable mutations, originating among 
normal individuals, must perish very quickly, usu- 
ally not leaving any descendants. 

It stands to reason, that it is extremely difficult 
to find by chance such a mutation in nature, and, 
in general, it may be said that the number of 
mutations with decreased viability is significantly 
greater than that of those the viability of which 
does not suffer. 

Here we have arrived directly at the other side 
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2 Perhaps the observations made by Kosminsky (1924) 
on polyploidy in the spermatogenesis of the silkworm 
under the influence of raised temperature belong to the 
same category. 


> 1D. melanogaster in current usage. Ed 
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of the question of the origin of mutations in 
nature and their role in the process of evolution. 
Often the opinion is encountered that the whole 
process of the origin of mutations is, essentially, 
a teratological one, that all the changes occurring 
in genes are really only more or less clearly ap- 
parent “freaks,” because of which they cannot 
have any significance in the process of directional 
evolution. 

Such an opinion could be merely the result of 
an insufficiently profound study of the phe- 
nomenon of mutation. It is true that the number 
of “freakish” mutations harmful to the organism 
is incomparably greater than that of the harmless 
ones (not to mention beneficial ones), but such 
a ratio is entirely to be expected because of the 
nature of the currently perfect adaptation of the 
organisms to their environment. 

The living organism in its normal habitat rep- 
resents an extremely fine, complex and_ perfect 
mechanism, adjusted to all the varied require- 
ments which are demanded from it by this habi- 
tat. To “injure” such a mechanism is very much 
easier than to “improve’”’ it. 

If someone should set himself the goal of in- 
venting chance variations of the organism, and 
would thereupon go on to classify these variations 
under the categories of “harmful,” “neutral,” and 
“beneficial,” then it certainly can be said that the 
first group would be many times larger than both 
the others taken together, and the last group of 
“beneficial” changes would 
three groups occur with re- 
spect to mutational variability in approximately 
the same ratio, and this fact merely serves as an 
extra confirmation of the 
changes that arise. 


seem completely 


negligible. These 


randomness of the 


But, along with “harmful” freakish mutations, 
there is also a series of “neutral” ones, not having 
any biological significances and therefore not sub- 
ject to selection (see below), that can be ascer- 
tained by anyone who had worked in genetics 
Examples of such mutations in Drosophila were 
mentioned above. 

It is also particularly interesting and important 
to note the fact that some of these “biologically 
neutral” mutations occurring randomly in the 
normal populations of some species or other some- 
times correspond to the “normal” features of 
neighboring species or even genera and families. 
Thus the darkening of the coloration of the body 
characteristic for the “black” mutation in D. 
ampelophila, is a normal feature of the species D. 


funebris; the lack of the crossvein in the wing 
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(“‘crossveimless’) serves as a characteristic dis- 
tinguishing feature of the family closely related 
to Drosophila, Asteidae; the curving downwards 
of the wings, encountered in a series of mutations 
(“depressed,” “curved” ), appears at the same time 
as a diagnostic trait of the genus Stegana (fam. 
Drosophilidae), etc. I myself had the opportunity 
to see H. G. Shaposhnikov’s photographs of a 
whole brood of Saturnia pyri Schitf., which had on 
the outer margin of the front wings a halfmoon- 
shaped scallop, a trait which in this form is char- 
acteristic of a series of genera of Lepidoptera (for 
instance, Drepana, Macaria, and others). 

It will hardly occur to anyone to see deformities 
in these characteristically “normal” features of the 
genera and species noted, and consequently there 
is no basis for considering them as freaks when 
they appear unexpectedly as mutations in species 
not normally having them. On the contrary, facts 
of this kind can only strengthen the conviction 
that features, such as those specified above, could 
have originated in the corresponding families, 
genera and species in exactly the way in which 
they occur at the present time before our very 
eyes in the species under investigation—that is, 
mutationally. 

Nevertheless, it would be completely erroneous 
to think that the viability of mutations depends on 
the intensity of the morphological change of a 
character. We see very often that genes, at first 
glance atfecting completely “neutral” characters, 
in fact exert a marked influence on viability. 
Thus, while the darkening of the body under the 
action of the gene “black” does not affect the 
viability of the fly D. ampelophila, its lightening 
under the action of the gene “yellow” proves to 
be coupled with some weakening of the organism. 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten that we 
now know a whole series of physiological genes, 
not expressing themselves in any morphological 
way, but undoubtedly playing a tremendous role 
in the life processes of the organisms. As ex- 
amples of the action of genes of such a kind one 
may point to the early-ripening varieties of culti- 
vated plants, to frost-resistant or frost-susceptible 
varieties of cereal grasses, to the natural immunity 
of various plant as well as animal organisms, to 
the univoltine and bivoltine varieties of the silk- 
worm, to the unequal egg production of various 
breeds of chickens, and to many others. It is 
evident that, among these physiological genes, not 
a few will be found which would either affect the 
organism very harmfully, or would, on the con- 
trary, under specific environmental conditions, 
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prove to be very beneficial (for instance, frost- 
resistant varieties in the North), although, ex- 
ternally, that is, morphologically, these mutations 
would not be distinguishable. Thus, no direct 
correlation between the intensity of morphologi- 
cal change produced by a mutation and its viabil- 
ity exists. 

We have already seen in several examples men- 
tioned above that mutational variability touches 
upon various characters greatly differing in sig- 
nificance. Alongside of the least salient traits, 
such as the color of the body, such important 
characters of Drosophila are changed as venation, 
wing structure, etc., which are fundamental in the 
modern systematics of insects for distinguishing 
the higher systematic categories. Consequently, 
it is necessary to acknowledge as completely 
erroneous the idea which some express, that mu- 
tations deal in only a superficial way with species 
traits, being characteristic of differences between 
varieties, while, apart from these small aberra- 
tions, there is a “basic substance” of organisms 
which is not subject to mutational changes. Be- 
cause of this, it is argued, the process of evolution, 
the process of the transformation of whole organ- 
isms into others, could not be achieved by means 
of mutations. Speaking figuratively, it is claimed 
that with all mutations, a fly always remains a 
fly, and a rat a rat, and never does the latter 
produce deviations in the direction of a rabbit or 
a dog. 

3ut here two concepts are confused: the di- 
versity of characters subject to genotypic variabil- 
ity, and the scope of variability, i.e., the amplitude 
of deviation. Actually, we see that absolutely all 
parts of the organism are subject to genotypic 
variation. But, although genotypic variability is 
discontinuous, its leaps, naturally, cannot be in- 
finitely large, so that the amplitude of aberration 
is limited, and the limit is determined by the 
structure of the genes themselves. Abrupt and 
profound changes of the organism are possible 
only by means of a prolonged accumulation of 
mutational changes, of long-termed stratification 
of one deviation upon another. 

But in mutational variability we did not recog- 
nize anything new that was not there before; 
it is not a new means of producing variation, but 
rather the most fundamental, timeless means of 
evolution by which the organic world has gone 
on and developed from its very appearance on 
earth to our own days. And if we only see 
sequential changes on this way, only see the slow 
transformation of some forms into others, this 
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comes about exactly because mutational variabil- 
ity cannot transform one organism into another 
suddenly in one leap, but only gradually by means 
of accumulation of individual mutations. 

On the contrary, it would be fatal to our con- 
ception of the role of mutations in the course of 
the evolutionary process if we actually had cases 
of such sudden transformation of some organisms 
into others. For we know that the course of 
evolution was slow and gradual, and that such 
sudden transformations would only attest that 
mutations are apart from the evolutionary path, 
that between them and evolution there is an im- 
passable gulf. Fortunately we that 
a gulf does not exist in reality. 

In the discussion of the question of the origin 
of mutation in nature, it is necessary to have in 
view at all times the tremendous role of free 
crossing, the engulfing influence of which must 
strongly affect the frequency of detection of muta- 
tions under natural conditions. The next section 
will be dedicated to an analysis of the role of 
free crossing, while here it is relevant to mention 
only the fact that owing to the effect of such 
crossing, each newly originating recessive muta- 
tion, through crossing with the normal forms, 
would be dissolved, so to say, in the latter, and 
disappear (practically, within the limits of our 
investigation, forever) from morphological de- 
tection. 


know such 


Thus, it would be possible to observe the origin 
of a new mutation in the majority of cases only 
at the very moment of its origin, when it either 
is not yet destroyed by natural selection, in the 
case of decreased viability, or while its morpho- 
logical expression has still not been dissolved in 
the surrounding normal forms, or swallowed up 
by the effects of free crossing. 

In the laboratory environment, where the con- 
ditions of existence and direction of crossing are 
controlled and regulated by the conscious will of 
man, both of the preceding powerful factors, ef- 
fecting the decrease in the number of observed 
mutations in nature, are removed, and therefore 
frequency of detection of new mutations is im- 
measurably increased. 

Finally, in the discussion of the question of 
the origin of mutations in nature it is necessary 
to take into consideration also the following 
thought: as the data of Morgan and his school 
on D. ampelophila (melanogaster) have shown, 
one mutation occurs in approximately 10,000 flies 
observed. If, lacking data for other animals or 


plants, we accept this ratio as the usual one be- 
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tween original organisms, then 


granting the same intensity of the process of ap- 


changed and 
pearance of mutations in nature, one can expect 
to come across one case of the origin of a mutation 
in 10,000 normal specimens. But it is doubtful 
that there exist many collections where one may 
carry out a survey of 10,000 specimens of one 
species in order to detect one mutation, 

However, as we will immediately see, this dis- 
cussion has only conditional importance, and, as 
[ shall try to show in the following sections, 
there are in nature at all times two opposing 
processes: one, the accumulation of mutations ; the 
other, their elimination. The presence of a 
greater or smaller number of mutations in nature 
depends on the balance between them. 

Thus, we ought to expect a priori that muta- 
tions in nature will come to our attention im- 
measurably less frequently than in the laboratory 
environment or in cultivated plants or domestic 
animals. The correspondence of the actual state 
of affairs with theoretical expectations is the best 
proof of the validity of the premises stated. 

And thus, we do not as yet have any basis for 
seeing in the process of origin of mutations the 
result of the artificial influence of man. On the 
contrary, the whole presently available stock of 
facts indicates that this process goes on just as 
regularly under natural conditions as in_ the 
laboratory conditions of an experiment, but that 
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tere is a whole series of weighty reasons re- 
moving a vast number of cases of such origin of 
niutations in nature from our observation. 


MUTATIONS UNDER CONDITIONS 
OF FREE CROSSING 


| have already briefly pointed out in the pre- 
ceding section the enormous significance which 
free crossing has on the fate of newly arising 


mutations in nature. In the present section I 
shall attempt to analvze this significance in greater 
detail. 

The mechanisms operating in the inheritance of 
various mutations in different forms of mating, 
the most simple of which were already established 
by Mendel in 1865, served many times as the 
theme for mathematical studies by a series of in- 
vestigators. Beginning with the remarkable work 
of Pearson (1904) dating as early as 1904, a 
whole series of individuals—Hardy (1908), Jen- 
nings (1912, 1914, 1916, 1917), Pearl (1913, 
1914a, 1914b), Fish (1914), Robbins (1917- 
1918), Wentworth and Remick (1916), Wright 
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(192la and b), Philipchenko (1919, 1924), Tietze 
(1923), and Romashov (1926)—subjected to 
mathematical analysis the results of the inheritance 
of Mendelizing factors under all imaginable com- 
binations, of matings. But from this long list of 
works only those which investigated the results of 
mating and the fate of individual features under 
conditions of free crossing have significance for 
an accurate understanding of the role of genotypic 
variation in the process of evolution, since the 
natural state of a species pre-supposes precisely a 
state of a “freely crossing community”—‘‘Paar- 
ungsgemeinschaft” of the German authors. 

The definition of species, as an aggregate of in- 
dividuals constituting a single freely intercrossing 
complex, corresponds most closely to our genetic 
and systematic ideas. Naturally, the freedom of 
crossing in a whole series of cases depends on many 
internal as well as external causes, sometimes rein- 
forcing, sometimes diminishing its significance. 
3ut potentially, all the individuals of a single 
Species are able to cross freely, without encounter- 
ing any hindrance either in the process of fertili- 
zation itself or in the viability or fertility of their 
offspring. 

Naturally, in so far as there are not and can- 
not be boundaries between the definitively formed 
“good” species and sharply expressed, strongly 
differentiated varieties, the above criterion for a 
species cannot always be unconditionally applica- 
ble. But in any case, if two generally acknowl- 
edged species are known to be freely crossing 
with one another, both as pure “species” them- 
selves and as hybrids, and crossing is, indeed, 
free, without any direct or indirect influence of 
man, then from the genetical point of view such 
“species” actually belong to one species. And, on 
the contrary, if two varieties of one species begin 
to show some reproductive isolation, expressed 
either in the area of instincts, or in the physiology 
of fertilization, or, finally, in the viability or fer- 
tility of their offspring, then even if we cannot in 
this case speak of two distinct “good” species, 
all the same, we undoubtedly are dealing with the 
beginning of an as yet incomplete process of 
speciation, with a new species in statu nascendi. 

Naturally, such a definition of species should 
not be understood in the sense that one or another 
form of reproductive isolation is the initial step 
of the process of speciation. Undoubtedly, an 
accumulation of a greater or lesser number of 
morphological or physiological differences always 
precedes the appearance of reproductive isolation, 
but the very fact of existence of these differences, 
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in whatever form they should appear, is not a 
sufficient basis for the formation of a new species. 
And from our genetic experiments on the most 
diverse animal and plant organisms, we now know 
that it is possible to create two groups of such or- 
ganisms, which will differ from each other by a 
perfectly concrete complex (theoretically speak- 
ing, as large as one wishes) of morphological 
characteristics, which are not connected by 
intermediate forms; that is, having a_ so-called 
morphological hiatus, but at the same time belong- 
ing genetically to the same species. 

Thus, free crossing is a characteristic condi- 
tion of the enormous majority of natural species 
of animals as well as plants, and the significance 
of this factor in the process of evolution must not 
be underestimated. 

Actually, the extent of significance which the 
greatest theoreticians of evolution attributed to 
this factor is seen, if in nothing else than in the 
fact that, until the very end of his life, Darwin 
considered the most substantial objection to his 
theory not the critical remarks of even the great- 
est biologists, but that which was given in 1867 
by a certain engineer, Professor Jenkin, who dem- 
onstrated by a simple arithmetical calculation that 
as a result of free crossing every accidentally 
originating deviation, be it even beneficial, must 
be very quickly dissolved among the normal in- 
dividuals. Thus, crossing exerts a dissolving 
(“swamping’—Darwin) influence on every 
newly arising single deviation, even if it is a very 
marked one. 

These considerations pressed Darwin in sub- 
sequent revisions of his theory further and fur- 
ther away from current genetic views of the role 
and significance of single deviations, mutations 
(in Darwin's terminology, “sports”), in the proc- 
ess of evolutionary development of the organic 
world, and caused him to attribute a greater and 
greater role in this process to the small but mass 
individual deviations, included 
term “fluctuations.” 

As we shall see 


now under the 
further, the considerations 
which so strongly disturbed Darwin are not in 
conformity with our current concepts of the role 
of crossing, but still it is important to note the 
fact that this nonconformity deflected the theo- 
retical thought of Darwin from his earlier and 
more accurate concepts in the direction of accept- 
ance of views closer to current Neo-Lamarckism. 

And the other founder of current evolutionary 
theory, that is, A. R. Wallace, occupies exactly 
the same position on this question, emphasizing 
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in several places in his book Darwinism the idea 
that individual, accidental changes of organisms 
(in our sense, mutations) are in no case a source 
of the evolutionary process, which rather lies in 
insignificant but mass variability, which is char- 
acteristic of the whole organic world (see particu- 
larly the section: “The swamping affects of in- 
tercrossing,” p. 210, 1898 edition). 

In precisely this manner all the following evolu- 
tionary theoreticians, among whom Wagner 
(1868, 1889), Weismann (1872, 1904), Romanes 
(1926), Petersen (1903), Pearson (1900), and 
Plate (1913), must be mentioned, attributed an 
extremely important, sometimes directly decisive, 
role to free crossing in the process of evolution. 

sut, at the present time, now that genetics im- 
peratively dominates the whole field of sexual 
reproduction, and with it, naturally, the process 
of free crossing, a pressing need is felt for a re- 
view of the conclusions at which the previous in- 
vestigators arrived, to bring them into conformity 
with our current genetic concepts. 

Of all the numerous works cited at the begin- 
ning of the present section, the investigations of 
K. Pearson and G. H. Hardy have the greatest 
interest and significance for us. The latter, in a 
short work of only two pages, established the ex- 
tremely important law, characterizing the con- 
dition of equilibrium existing under Mendelian 
laws of heredity and free crossing. One may 
term this the law of equilibrium under free cross- 
ing or Hardy's law. This law may be briefly 
formulated as follows: the relative frequencies of 
homozygous (dominant as well as recessive) and 
heterozygous individuals, under conditions of free 
crossing and in the absence of any kind of selec- 
tion, remain constant, provided that the product 
of the frequencies of homozygous individuals 
(dominant and recessive) is equal to the square 
of half of the frequency of heterozygous forms. 

Expressing this law as a genetic formula and 
representing the composition of the population 
analyzed by the expression p4d + 2qaAd + raa, 
where p, 2g and r denote the frequencies of the 
respective groups of homozygous and _ heterozy- 
gous individuals, we may define the condition of 
equilibrium of such a freely crossing population 
by the condition : 


or = -@"- 


From this law the extremely important con- 
clusion follows: since for any value of » and r a 
value of 2q may be found to satisfy the equation 


pr =q*, a freely crossing population may be in a 
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state of equilibrium with any proportions of ho- 
nozygous dominant and recessive forms. 

Thus, in a freely crossing population, there can 
be preserved from generation to generation not 
only the classical Mendelian ratio 1: 2:1 (pheno- 
typically, 3:1) but the numbers of one of the 
homozygous forms (regardless of whether it is 
dominant or recessive ) 
of the other by 1, 2. 3 times, and the popu- 
lation will still remain in a state of equilibrium, 
so long as the fundamental condition, pr 
satisfied. 


may exceed the numbers 


q°, 1S 


Directly related to the law just established, is 
another very important law, which is also con- 
cerned with the state of equilibrium within a freely 
crossing population, and may be termed the law 
First established by K. 
1904, it remained completely 
unnoticed for a long time, owing to the extremely 
abstract formulation, 
jorit 


of stabilizing crossing. 
Pearson, as early as 


inaccessible to the great ma- 
of biologists, which was initially given it. 
This law was proven anew by Hardy (1908) 
in the above-mentioned article, and was _ subse- 
quently established again several times in various 
formulations and on the basis of various mathe- 
matical and biological considerations by a series 
of investigators (Jennings. 1916; 
Remick, 1916; Tietze, 1923). 
Briefly, this second law of free crossing, or as 
we shall call it, 


Wentworth and 


the law of stabilizing crossing 
(Pearson's law) may be formulated thus: under 
conditions of free crossing with any initial ratio of 
frequencies of homozygous and heterozygous pa- 
rental forms, a state of equilibrium will be estab- 
lished in the population as a consequence of the 
very first generation of free crossing. 

Thus, should a state of equilibrium in a freely 
crossing population be disturbed from without, as 
a result of the very first subsequent crossing, which 
we will call stabilising crossing, a new state of 
equilibrium is established within the population, 
at which the given population will remain until 
some new external force removes it from this 
State. 

Proceeding again to a genetic 


formulate the specified law thus 


notation, we may 
: if we have a cer- 


tain freely crossing population, 
CF") 


displaced from the state of equilibrium, that is, 


where 
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then as a result of the first stabilizing crossing, 
the respective frequencies of homozygous and 
heterozygous forms are expressed by the formula 


r°AA + 2x,2,Aa + (F,) 


B. aa, 


so that 

Rao = Cee 
and our population will be in a state of stable 
equilibrium (according to Hardy's law). 

Thus, the apparatus which stabilizes the fre- 
quencies of the components of a given population 
lies in the very mechanism of free crossing. Any 
change of the ratio of these frequencies is possible 
mly by action from without and ts possible only so 
long as the external force which disturbs the equi- 
librium its acting. 

In the present study we shall concern ourselves 
with only two of these external forces: selection, 
in the broadest sense of the term, and the origin 
of new genotypic changes—mutations. We shall 
now turn to the investigation of the role of these 
under conditions of free crossing. 

In the preceding section I tried to show that we 
have no basis whatsoever for denying the existence 
under natural conditions of a continuous process 
of origin of new mutations. As all the data on 
Drosophila, which was most thoroughly investi- 
gated, show, the number of newly originating mu- 
tations appears to be increasing without limit. 
At the same time some of the mutations in cer- 
tain cases tend to arise repeatedly and more 
or less frequently (for example, “white” and 
“Notch’). In other cases, the same gene changes 
in a different fashion, giving a series of numerous 
alleles such as are characteristic of the same 
“white” or, for instance, of “Truncate” and 
“dumpy,”’ etc. The greatest majority of muta- 
tions, however, arose but once, and, for the pres- 
ent, no limits to the torrent of these singly occur- 
ring changes and to the variety of their expres- 
sion can be seen. 

What is the fate of these individual mutations, 
these “sports,” in Darwin's terminology? Are 
they actually condemned to disappearance with- 
out a trace, to be dissolved in the sea of normal 
individuals, in no way influencing the subsequent 
fate of the species, the process of its evolution? 

Let us begin the analysis with a case of the not 
infrequent appearance in nature of a recessive 
homozygous mutation (aa). What shall be the 
fate of such a new gene? The appearance of such 
mutation disrupts the state of equilibrium of the 
freely crossing species at that moment. If this 
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mutation is not immediately destroyed by natural 
selection because of its lesser viability or lack of 
adaptability, then it will cross with a normal form 
(AA). Here we know, on the basis of the law of 
stabilizing crossing, that in the immediately fol- 
lowing generation the equilibrium will be restored, 
while our recessive gene will become the heterozy- 
gous (Aa). 

Assuming that the pair of parent individuals, 
aa X AA, with a constant population size of a 
species, must leave one pair of offspring, we must 
conclude that two individuals which are pheno- 
typically normal, but genotypically heterozygous 
(Aa), will enter into the composition of the popu- 
lation. After this, because of the state of equilib- 
rium, this composition of the population (species ) 
will continue from generation to generation. 

A short and simple calculation shows that the 
probability of two such heterozygous individuals 
meeting, as a result of which a homozygous re- 
cessive form (aa) could appear anew (that is, that 
the initial homozygous form of the mutation will 
be again manifested ) is equal to one over the num- 
ber of individuals in the whole population (spe- 
cies) minus one. 

Translating this into symbolic language, and 
taking the number of individuals in a population 
as N + 1, we can express the probability (p) of 
two such heterozygous individuals meeting by the 
equation 

p=1/N. 

This equation means that in N consecutive gen- 
erations one such meeting of heterozygous indi- 
viduals can occur. 

Let us imagine some concrete example as an il- 
lustration. Assume that there are now in the 
whole of Northern Eurasia 1,000,000 plus 1 gray 
crows. Suppose that among these a recessive mu- 
tation, an albino, appears suddenly. If it is not 
destroyed and crosses with a normal individual, 
then in the generation following, the state of equi- 
librium of the species will be restored, so that 
in the general mass of gray crows there will be 
preserved from generation to generation a pair of 
individuals which are externally normal, but are 
heterozygous for color. 

The probability that these two heterozygous 
individuals will meet and produce offspring (in 
the ideal conditions of free crossing) is equal to 
1/N = 1/1,000,000, that is, the renewed appear- 
ance of a white (homozygous) individual owing 
to the recombination of genes may be expected 


once in 1,000,000 consecutive matings. Practically 
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speaking, this probability is entirely negligible, 
and, in fact, our albino mutation will be absorbed, 
“swallowed up” by free crossing. 

But its fate will be completely different from 
what former evolutionists imagined. The muta- 
tion will not be destroyed, will not be dissolved 
in the mass of normal individuals. It will exist 
in the heterozygous state remaining hidden from 
the eve, but in the form of a specific inheritable 
genotype generation after generation. 

These considerations make it possible for us to 
examine more deeply and more clearly the genetic 
structure of a freely crossing aggregate, a species. 

‘To what extent is a species-population homo- 
geneous in its hereditary properties? And if we 
still admit a share of it to be heterogeneous, then 
how can we explain in that case that great uni- 
formity, the “monotypism” of natural wild species, 
which so characteristically distinguishes them from 
domestic breeds ? 

We have just seen that each newly arising nat- 
ural mutation is swallowed up by the basic mass 
of the species, though it is not destroyed but pre- 
served in the heterozygous condition in the 
“depths” of the species. In the first section I 
tried to show that the process of origin of new 
mutations must be viewed not as an accidental oc- 
currence, but as entirely normal, systematic one. 
Thus, in instances of repeated origin of natural 
mutations, they will again and again be swallowed 


up by the original species. A new phenomenon 


now arises, providing us once more with an op- 
portunity 
tions, 


to examine several interesting ques- 


Assume that a certain freely crossing popula- 
tion (an aggregate) consists of NV + 1 individuals. 
The probability of reappearance among them of 
the earlier appearing mutation a (as a result of 
the meeting of heterozygous individuals) will be, 
as we have seen, 1/N, which for a large value of 
\ is a negligibly small quantity. 

But let us imagine that in that very same ag- 
gregate there should arise another independent 
individual variation (bb), which would also pass 
into the heterozygous state. The probability of 
its second appearance as a result of recombina- 
tion will also be 1/N; for a third mutation (cc) 
the probability will be the same, as it will be for 
the fourth (dd), for the fifth (ee), etc., ete. 

All these mutations, originating within a ‘“nor- 
mal” species, pass, as a result of crossing, into the 
heterozygous state, and are thus swallowed up, 
absorbed by the species, remaining in it in the 


form of isolated individuals. As a result, we ar- 
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4 
rive at the conclusion that a species, like a sponge, 
soaks up heterozygous mutations, while remaining 
from first to last externally (phenotypically) ho- 
That such a conclusion about the 
genotypic structure of a species corresponds to 
reality is confirmed by the results of an as yet un- 
finished analysis of the constitution of the wild 
species of the genus Drosophila, undertaken by 
the genetical laboratory of the Institute of Ex- 
perimental Biology last summer (1925) .* 

The probability (1/N) of a meeting of two like 
heterozygotes, in a least bit numerous species 
(NV), is so small that it can practically be disre- 
garded. But under consecutive appearances of 
new mutations (independent of each other), the 
probability of appearance of some one of them will 
obviously become greater and greater, being de- 
termined by the law of the summation of inde- 
pendent, equal and compatible probabilities. 


mogeneous, 


Thus, with two concealed mutations the prob- 
ability of a second appearance of either one will 
already be almost twice as great: 


2/N — 1/N?. 


For three mutations, it will be equal to 3/.V — 
(3/N*—1/N*), and, in general, for m muta- 
tions absorbed by the population, the probability 
(p) of appearance of some one of them as a re- 
sult of the recombination under free crossing is ex- 
pressed by the formula: 


1— (N-1)"/N 


in which the exponent #1, equal to the number of 
independent probabilities, that is, to the number 
of mutations that have arisen and been swallowed 
up by the species, can obviously increase indefi- 
nitely. 

It is evident that with the increase in this num- 
ber, that is, with the increase of the exponent im, 
this probability can prove to be very high, and a 
given species will then disclose now one, and now 
another, of the mutations contained within it. 

Here we approach an important and interesting 
question. We have just seen that a species, like 
a sponge, soaks up more and more mutations, re- 
maining all the time externally monotypic. But 
as the accumulation within the species of a greater 
and greater number of such concealed mutations 
proceeds, one or another of them will appear with 


increasing frequency in the homozygous. state, 


* An abstract dealing with these results appears in the 
Proceedings of the 5th International Congress of Genet- 
ics, 2: 1499-1500, Berlin, 1927. Ed. 
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leading to the external manifestation by the spe- 
cies of a greater and greater genotypic variability.* 

Thus, we form a concept that is exactly the 
contrary of the accepted opinion about the corre- 
lation between the age of a species and its vari- 
ability. Ordinarily, it is claimed that a young 
species has not yet been stabilized, that its char- 
acteristics are just formed, and consequently are 
strongly fluctuating, and the whole species posses- 
ses a large degree of variability of instability. It 
is only gradually, as the species “ages,” that its 
characteristics are fixed more and more, “are 
fixed hereditarily,” and the species becomes stable, 
monomorphic. 

In reality, as we have seen, the situation is ex- 
actly opposite. The older the species, the more 
mutations are accumulated within it, the more 
frequently is one or another of them disclosed 
in the homozygous state, and the more the spe- 
cles externally genetically variable. 
Generally speaking, all other conditions being 
equal, genotypic variability of a species increases 
proportionally to its age. 

In the foregoing analysis of the genotypic struc- 
ture of a freely crossing population (species) we 
touched upon another very important question. 
namely, upon the importance of population size 
in the manifestation of its genotypic variability. 
Here we are dealing with two opposing tenden- 
on the one hand, the more numerous the 
population, the greater are the chances for origin 
of new mutations in it. Thus, the frequency of 
origin of variability is directly proportional to the 
size of the freely crossing population. 

On the other hand, the /ess numerous the popu- 
lation (that is, the smaller the value of \), the 
greater is the probability of manifestation in it in 
homozygous form of mutations absorbed by it 
earlier. In other words, the frequency of the 
manifestation of mutations is inversely propor- 
tional to population size. 


becomes 


cies: 


These conditions ordinarily counterbalance each 
other, and what is lost by the less numerous spe- 
cies through the infrequency of the appearance 
of mutations, is gained by them through the fre- 
quency of manifestation of the mutations absorbed, 
and vice versa. But in some cases this equilib- 

5It is necessary to point out here that this statement 
refers only to genotypic, inheritable variation. Fluctuat- 
ing phenotypic variation, as a reaction of the organism to 
the influence of various external conditions, complies with 
its own laws. This variability is only a manifestation 
of some “reactive irritability” of the organism, and is 
not related to inheritable variability or to the problem 
of evolution and speciation in general. 
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rium is disturbed, that is, when, because of. some 
cause or other, the freedom of crossing within the 
limits of the species is disturbed. If we imagine 
that the total number of individuals of a given 
species, NV, is subdivided into a series of isolated 
colonies, then the frequency of origin of new mu- 
tations within the limits of the entire species will 
not suffer, but the probability of reappearance of 
each such mutation will be once more considerably 
increased, depending on the reduced size (n) of 
the colony, within which it originally arose. 

Thus, we approach a more profound under- 
standing of the enormous role which the factor of 
isolation plays in the origin of species variability. 
At first glance, it may appear that the very fact 
of isolation, taken by itself cannot play any role 
in the process of evolution (Jordan, 1905). As 
much as identical groups are isolated from each 
other, they remain identical to each other. But 
this is exactly the point: a species, as we tried to 
show above, represents limitless diversity of geno- 
typic combinations, and each isolation creates in 
it at once the exceptionally favorable conditions 
for the manifestation of heritable variations, either 
already existing within the species prior to iso- 
lation (given an initially unequal distribution of 
them), or originating after the separation of the 
isolated which do not with 
other. 


colonies cross each 

Thus, isolation entirely automatically leads to 
a differentiation within a species, to the fact the 
colonies of one species, isolated from each other, 
begin, with time, to manifest differences in indi- 
vidual characters, which may be detected either 
by direct morphological study, or by biometric 
evaluation of their means and variabilities. And 
so, tsolation, under the conditions of a process of 
continuous accumulation of mutations becomes, 
by itself, a cause of intraspecific (and consequently, 
eventually, also of interspecific) differentiation. 

Of all the factors contributing to the break-up 
of a species into separate non-interbreeding col- 
onies, it is necessary, naturally, to put spatial, 
geographical isolation in the first place as the 
most powerful and common factor of intraspecific 
differentiation. The colossal number of geograph- 
ical races already reported and the many times 
greater number still to be reported (sub-species 
and “nations” in the sense of A. P. Semenov- 
Tyanshansky, 1910) is the best illustration and 
proof of the power of this isolating and differ- 
entiating factor. 

3ut in no case is it to be imagined that geo- 
graphical isolation is the exclusive factor in in- 
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traspecific differentiation. Although they occur 
incomparably rarer, other forms of isolation lead- 
ing to the same results, that is, to the formation 
of separate non-interbreeding colonies, are also 
encountered. Thus, undoubtedly, there exists 
isolation in time, that is, the subdivision of a spe- 
cies into a series of colonies living sympatrically 
but isolated from each other owing to the non- 
concurrence of reproductive periods within each. 
In this connection, the best studied example is 
our common herring (Clupea harengus L.) which 
is subdivided into several colonies living in one 
place but separated from each other by difference 
in time of their egg-laying (fall and = spring- 
spawning herrings). As the classical investiga- 
tions of Heincke (1898) have shown, these sepa- 
rate colonies, isolated in time, vary among them- 
selves in mean values of a whole series of charac- 
ters, and making use of the method of ‘‘combined 
deviations,” developed by the same author, it is 
possible to assign each separately caught speci- 
men, entirely by its morphological characters, to 
one or another of these “seasonal” races with a 
high degree of probability. 

There is a perfectly analogous example in the 
vegetable world, namely, the [innaean species 
Euphrasia officianalis L.. which at the present 
time is split by botanists into a whole series of 
“elementary species,” differing from one another 
not only in their time of flowering, but also in 
several small and not entirely stable morphological 
characters. 

Finally, the possibility is not excluded of having 
ecological isolation, when a species is subdivided 
into separate colonies, existing in one and the same 
geographical area, reproducing at one and _ the 
same time, but isolated from one another by the 
conditions of their habitat. Theoretically, it is 
very easy to imagine such a possibility, but the 
actual existence of such ecological colonies, dif- 
fering from one another in hereditary, genotypic 
properties, requires still further investigation and 
verification. But ecological types of certain ants, 
ecological types (for instance, the marsh forms) 
of certain insects, hint at the existence of such 
kind of isolation. Yet, until now the nature of 
such ecological types remains entirely unexplained, 
and, in particular, it is not at all known what pro- 
portion of these traits” is actually 
inheritable (if, in general, some is), and what is 
simply a phenotypic reaction of the organism to 
changed external conditions in which they develop 
and exist. 

Instances of different biotypes constituting the 


“ecological 
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population of the species reacting in varying de- 
vrees to the unfavorable conditions of existence 
encountered by the species on the margins of its 
range, must be considered also under the subject 
In this marginal zone (providing it 
is not a simple mechanical barrier impeding the 
further spread of the species), a more intense 
struggle for existence must obviously take place, 
a struggle both against environmental inorganic 
nature, and against individual organisms hinder- 
ing the further spread of the species (biological 
barriers). doubt whatsoever that 
individual biotypes of the species may resist the 
conditions encountered in different 
ways, and, because of this, a part of them will 
spread further, whereas the remaining bulk of 
biotypes will stop earlier without passing across 
the barrier encountered. 

Because of this, the fraction of the biotypes 
which proved to be more resistant and has pene- 
trated further beyond the barrier encountered will 
he tsolated in this marginal area of the range of 
the species from the remaining mass and will give 
rise to a separate colony, where, by virtue of 
the causes indicated above, the remaining bio- 
types will not penetrate. 

The more frost-resistant biotypes of various 
animals and plants in the northern margin of 
their ranges, or, for instance, the drought-re- 
sistant biotypes on the borders of steppes and 
deserts, and, finally, cases of natural immunity 
to specific diseases and parasites, etc., may serve 


oft isolation. 


There is no 


unfavorable 


as examples of such ecological isolation. 

3e this as it may, all the factors indicated seem 
to be external in relation to the organism and are 
important only in so far as they do not meet any 


resistance from the structure of the organism 
itself. The influence of spatial isolation is para- 
lyzed by all possible means of active or passive 
movement; isolation in time is prevented by 
lengthening of periods of reproduction, and finally 
ecological isolation conflicts with possession of 
wide adaptability by organisms. 

As a result of the interaction of all these ex- 
ternal and internal factors, a definite state of 
equilibrium is created, which determines the de- 
gree of freedom of crossing, characteristic of 
each species. The stronger act the isolating, dis- 
sociative factors, and the stronger is intraspecific 
variability expressed, the more often must be 
manifested in separate colonies the genotypic 
differentiation concealed within the species. Thus 
a law may be established: all other conditions 
heing equal, the degree of differentiation within 
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a spec les Is directly proportional to the degree of 
isolation of its separate parts. 

This law in its purest form should be expressed, 
for instance, in insular faunas, where often colo- 
nies isolated on neighboring islands display a 
varying degree of differentiation of heritable char- 
acters and where this differentiation could most 
probably be attributed precisely to isolation. 

But exactly the same results are obtained when 
we proceed to the detailed study of variability 
in organisms which possess only a very low abil- 
ity for self-dissemination, and the well-known 
work of Coutagne (1895) on the variability of 
different colonies of terrestrial mollusks of 
lrance provides a brilliant example of this. 

3ut this regularity appears most clearly when 
the external factors of isolation are combined in 
the most complete manner with lack of mobility 
of the forms studied. The classical studies of 
Gulick (1872, 1888) on the variability of the 
family Achatinellidae on the Sandwich Islands 
and the analogous work of Garrett (1884), Mayer 
(1902), and Crampton (1916) on the spread and 
variability of the genus Partula on the Society 
Islands, yield the most brilliant illustrations of 
the above law, and at the same time indicate 
with extreme clarity the degree of differentiation 
that species may attain, if there is at the same 
time subdivision and low mobility, which deter- 
mine the simultaneous existence of a large num- 
ber of small non-interbreeding colonies, 

The factual side of the above law is formulated 
in sharp relief by Crampton (1925) in the fol- 
lowing words, referring to a species of the genus 
Partula on the islands of the Pacific Ocean: 

In general, each group of islands bears species which 
oecur in no other group; there is one known excep- 
tion which serves to emphasize the observed rule 
Within the confines of a given group the several 
islands bear their own distinctive forms, again with 
rare exceptions. Finally, the several valleys of one 
and the same island constitute the homes of colonies 
which, in correlation with their nearer situations, are 
more alike than are any two associations living in 
separated islands (p. 6). 

Examples, in which the noted regularity of dif- 
ferentiation in connection with isolation would be 
exhibited more distinctly, could hardly be found. 

All of the above analysis of the significance of 
free crossing was constructed on the hypothesis 
of the origin of homozygous and recessive muta- 
tions in nature. But dominant mutations can 
arise in exactly the same way, and furthermore, 
it is highly probable that mutations originate as 
heterozygotes. 
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2, GENETICS AND THE 

The analysis of all these situations remains 
essentially the same. The only difference is in 
the fact that the probability of repeated mani- 
festation of a mutation subsequent to the meeting 
of two heterozygous individuals in the third of 
these cases is greatly lowered, and in the last 
analysis, depends on the frequency of repeated 
occurrences of identical mutations and on some 
variability of our statistical means. 

In the case of a dominant mutation, it will, 
naturally, not disappear as a result of the first 
stabilizing crossing, but will exist in the popula- 
tion in its expressed form, representing in cer- 
tain instances a more or less noticeable morpho- 
logical change or physiological deviation from 
type, scarcely perceptible, because of its rarity, 
among the millions of normal individuals. The 
main difference here will be in that such a mani- 
fested, dominant form in a stabilized population 
will be subjected continuously generation by gen- 
eration to the action of natural selection, which 
in many cases will lead either to its final extinction 
or, on the contrary, to its greater and greater 
diffusion. In this lies the essential difference 
between dominant and recessive mutations, since 
the latter, as a result of the very first stabilizing 
crossing, passes into a cryptic, unexpressed con- 
dition, and thereby at once escapes the powers 
of selection, regardless of whether its qualities 
might be favorable or harmful to the organism. 

In this manner, we now, naturally, approach 
the question of the role of selection under con- 


ditions of free crossing with genotypical variabil- 
itv. 


Il. NATURAL: SELECTION 


In the foregoing analysis of free crossing, we 
tried to establish its role as a factor stabilizing 
a given population. In its very essence it is a 
conservative factor, preserving the genotypic 
composition of the species in the condition in 
which it is found at a given moment. 

Natural selection (and, in general, selection in 
any form) is, in this connection, its direct an- 
tagonist. If free crossing stabilizes the popula- 
tion, then selection, on the contrary, all the time 
displaces the equilibrium state, and, if in this 
sense we may call free crossing a conservative 
principle, then selection, undoubtedly, is the dy- 
namic principle, leading ceaselessly to modifica- 
tion of the species. 

It is perfectly obvious that if selection will 
favor one of the alleles (it is completely irrelevant 
whether it is dominant or recessive, or whether 
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it is basic “wild-type” or the newly arisen muta- 
tion), its action, directed toward the preservation 
of one form to the detriment of the other, will, 
without fail, disrupt the basic regularity under- 
lving free crossing and thereby will all the time 
keep moving the population out of the equilibrium 
state. In this way, two opposing forces will 
constantly struggle against each other with re- 
spect to the frequencies of the different pairs of 
alleles: one, the force of selection, which disrupts 
the existing state of equilibrium to the advantage 
of the selected gene; the other, the stabilizing 
action of free crossing, striving in the very first 
generation to re-establish order and equilibrium. 
which will again and again be disturbed by the 
action of selection. As a result, the population 
will continuously pass from one equilibrium state 
to another, and this process will last until the 
operation of selection ceases. 

It is evident that the rate of this process is 
directly proportional to the intensity, or force, 
of selection, and here it is necessary to clarify a 
concept which plays a very great role in the action 
and significance of selection, and to which, none- 
theless, too little attention had been paid in ques- 
tions on the course of evolution. 

The fundamental differences between 
artificial selection and all kinds of natural selec- 
tion is that the first is personal and purposeful, 
whereas the second is automatic. This difference 
is apparent first of all in those factors which 
determine degree of intensity of selection itself. 
If in artificial selection the person controlling se- 
lection is the foremost of these factors, and the 
intensity of selection is determined by the goal 
which this person sets for his activity, then in 
natural selection its force or intensity is deter- 
mined, in the final analysis, by the importance of 
the selected traits in the struggle for existence 
and survival of the most adapted types. While 
in the first case, the intensity of selection may 
easily be, and, actually often is, brought to 100 
per cent, that is, only the individuals having the 
trait selected are permittdd to reproduce, under 
natural conditions one may say with full confi- 
dence that the force of selection does not even 
remotely approach this limit. Even when the 
selected trait has very great importance in the 
struggle for existence, under natural selection 
in the course of a series of generations there will 
exist and propagate side by side individuals both 
having and lacking this trait. In the final analy- 
sis, survival of an individual in the struggle for 
existence depends on such a complex interrela- 
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tion of causes and etfects, that the importance of 
one or another single beneficial trait is, generally 
speaking, a matter of chance. 

We shall call the intensity of selection in a 
given trait as being 10 per cent, 20 per cent, 
ete, when the probability of survival in the strug- 
gle for existence of individuals not having a 
favorable trait is 10 per cent, 20 per cent, etc., 
lower than individuals having it. Thus, with 
an intensity of selection of 10 per cent, of 100 
surviving individuals having the selected trait, 10 
individuals survive precisely because they have 
it, that is, they had the opportunity to utilize the 
advantage conferred by it in the struggle for life. 

Naturally, the actual computation of selection 
intensity is at present an unapproachable prob- 
lem. Hut in this case it is the principle that is 
more important; it is important to establish the 
concept of intensity of selection itself and its 
quantitative measurement. 

Basing himself on the above concept of selec- 
tion intensity, the mathematician, H. T. J. Nor- 
ton, table (table 1) which was 
published by Punnett (1915) in his book, ./im- 
cry in Butterflies. 

It shows a tabulation of the number of genera- 
the 


isting under 


calculated the 


tions ® in course of which a population ex- 
conditions of free crossing passes 
another under vari- 


both with 


from one equilibrium state to 


ous intensities of positive selection, 
6 For the sake of simplicity it is assumed here that 
are dealing with organisms which reproduce them- 
lifetime (insects, annual plants, etc.). 
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dominance as well as recessivity of the selected 
trait. 

In the three columns on the left are, in ac- 
cordance with Hardy's formula, the percentages 
of frequencies in the population of individuals 
in various equilibrium states satisfying the con- 
dition that the product of the frequency of homo- 
equal to the square of half of the 
frequency of heterozygotes, pr = q’. 

In the right part of the table, in the vertical 
columns, the number of generations, which must 
elapse for a given population under a particular 
intensity of selection to pass from one equilibrium 
state to another, is shown. Under A the figures 
are given for the case in which the trait posi- 
tively selected is dominant, while under B the 
figures stand for that case when it is recessive. 

This table merits more careful inspection. First 
of all, attention is attracted to the fact that in 
when the selected trait is dominant 
as when it is recessive—the process of 


zygotes be 


both cases 
well 
the transformation of the species, that is, of the 
complete replacement of a former unadapted form 
by the more adapted one, proceeds, practically 
speaking, to end. ‘This process of complete 
replacement of one form by another goes on even 
under the very weakest intensity of selection of 
1 per cent, the only contrast being in different 
rates of the process. 

Considering the transformation process as a 
whole, its duration under a low intensity of se- 
lection (as probably happens most often in na- 
ture) proceeds in both cases at approximately 


as 


an 
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the same rate. Only with the increase of the 


intensity of selection (to 25 per cent) does the 
difference in the rate of the transformation of the 
species between the cases of dominance and 
recessivity of the selected trait become notice- 
able. And with an intensity of selection of 50 
per cent, the transformation of the species pro- 
ceeds twice as fast in the case of the positive 
selection of a recessive mutation than of a domi- 
nant one. 

It 15 characteristic that the process of 
transformation proceeds at the most rapid rate 
under an intermediate equilibrium, that is to say, 
when the numbers of dominant and_ recessive 
homozygotes are nearly equal to each other (the 
classical Mendelian ratio 1:2:1). Here we see 
that for an intensity of selection of 10 per cent, 
16+ 11= 27 generations in all sufficient 
(should the selected mutation be recessive) in 
order to pass from a state of equilibrium in which 
the number of recessive homozygotes was four 
times less than the number of dominant homo- 
zygotes (44.4 4.1 and 11.1 aa) to a condition with 
the reverse ratio of frequencies (11.1 44 and 
44.4 aa). This transtormation proceeds almost 
as rapidly when the selected trait is dominant 
(12 + 18 = 30 generations). 


The differences in the course of the transforma- 


also 


are 


tion of the species between the cases of selection 


mutations manifests 
come to the examination 
of the extreme phases (beginning and end) of 
the process. Thus, should the favorably selected 
trait be dominant, the process of replacement of 
the less adapted form by the more adapted one 
proceeds very rapidly from the very beginning. 
lor instance, with an intensity of selection of 
10 per cent, 305 generations are sufficient for a 
freely crossing population to pass from a con- 
dition in which 99.9 per cent lack the selected 
character to a condition in 


dominant 
itself only when we 


of recessive or 


which, on the con- 
trary, 90.7 per cent will possess this character; 
that is, in practical terms, the whole population 
is completely altered in the direction of better 
adaptation in the struggle for life. Even with 
a negligible intensity of selection of 1 per cent, 
this process for an almost complete transforma- 
tion is realized in the relatively 
approximately 3,000 generations. 

On the contrary, should the newly appearing 
favorably selected form he recessive, the begin- 
ning of the process of transformation of the popu- 
lation proceeds extremely slowly. At this same 
intensity of selection of 10 per cent, after almost 


brief time of 
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18,000 generations, more than 90.7 per cent of 
the population will still consist of forms not dis- 
playing the favorable variation; that is, once 
again, in practical terms, the population will not 
manifest noticeable evidences of transformation. 
Naturally, with even weaker degrees of selection, 
this process must be protracted to hundreds of 
thousands of generations. And it is so even in 
the case where the initial point of our calculation 
is taken to be that 0.09 per cent of the popula- 
tion already represents the heterozygous form; 
that is, the probability of the meeting of two such 
heterozygous forms is almost 1/1000. And we 
have seen above that with single isolated muta- 
tions, the probability of a meeting of two hetero- 
zygous individuals depends on the size of the total 
freely crossing population, and must ordinarily 
be less than the one just indicated. 

On the other hand, the picture changes ab- 
ruptly if we turn to the end of the process, which 
concludes the complete transformation of the 
species. Should the selected character be reces- 
sive, this process of the complete and final ex- 
termination of the less favorable character pro- 
ceeds and is completed extremely rapidly, in a 
few dozen generations, whereas, in the case of 
dominance of the selected character, the process 
of the final purification of the population from 
the recessive gene is protracted almost to infinity. 
Thus, with an intensity of selection of even 10 
per cent almost 20,000 generations are required, 
just to increase the number of homozygous domi- 
nant forms from 90.7 to 99.9 per cent. The final 
eradication of all heterozygotes, that is, the com- 
plete disappearance of the recessive gene, is pos- 
sible only after hundreds of thousands of genera- 
tions. 

To what conclusion does our examination of 
Norton's table lead? Many of these conclusions 
have a very great importance for a correct un- 
derstanding of the evolutionary process. 

First of all, we see that because of the effects 
of free crossing and selection, under the conditions 
of Mendelian heredity, every, even the slightest, 
improvement of the organism has a definite chance 
of spreading throughout the whole mass of indi- 
viduals comprising the freely crossing popula- 
tion (species). Here Darwinism, in so far as 
natural selection and the struggle for existence 
are its characteristic features, received a com- 
pletely unexpected and powerful ally in Mendel- 
ism. 

One of the 
Darwinism 


difficulties of 
been the difficulty in 


most substantial 
has always 
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imagining the process by which minute improve- 
ments of the organism, the importance of which 
for survival appeared, generally speaking, com- 
pletely negligible. The living organism, in the 
course of its individual life, from the egg until 
its death, is exposed to such infinitely diverse in- 
fluences of the surrounding environment, is faced 
with danger from the most varied causes so many 
times that it seems that the small advantage which 
a slight improvement of the organism can offer 
would be completely submerged in the thousands 
of deaths threatening it from all sides. [Let this 
advance help it to escape a concrete danger 4; 
it will all the same be destroyed by danger B, or 
C, or D, ete., and, thus, it would take an extremely 
advantageous concurrence of circumstances for 
the organism to survive and to pass on by in- 
heritance its small advantage. And in later gen- 
erations, the same struggle and accidental basis 
of survival will threaten its descendants. 

Now, because of Mendelism, our understand- 
ing of this process has changed. By virtue of 
the properties of free crossing nothing is lost of 
that which is acquired by the species. No matter 
how small the newly arisen improvement be, 
hundreds of thousands of generations, perhaps, 
will pass, but finally, sooner or later, it will 
emerge and gradually become a property of all 
he individuals of the species. 

Another important conclusion from the inspec- 
tion of Norton’s table is that transformational 
change of a freely crossing population—species, 
the replacement of the less adapted form by the 
more adapted one, in a word, the process of 
adaptive evolution of the species, always proceeds 
to the end. It is a matter of indifference whether 
the better adapted form is dominant or recessive, 
whether the intensity of selection is 50 per cent 
or one per Once the transformation has 
started, once the species has moved from a dead 
stop, the process automatically proceeds farther, 
until the whole species changes in toto, or until 


cent. 


selection ceases. 

This conclusion is very important for an ac- 
curate understanding of the role of various fea- 
tures in the evolutionary process. Under condi- 
tions of free crossing, that is, until there ts tsola- 
tion (in one of the forms indicated above), the 
struggle for existence and natural selection can 
continuously alter the physiognomy of the species, 
can disseminate more and more new adaptive 
characters through the whole mass of individuals 
of the species, can perfect any features of its 
organization, but never under these conditions 
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does the species give rise to a new species, never 
will there be a subdivision of the species into two, 
never will speciation occur. 

The species as a whole, in its total mass, will 
change, will evolve, will become more and more 
perfect in its adaptation to the external environ- 
ment. In the process of the historical develop- 
ment of a species we shall observe that a form, 
the less perfect one, will be completely replaced 
by another more perfect one; we shall observe 
the process of adaptive evolution, the process of 
the formation of true Waagen mutations, when 
one form is completely réplaced by another in 
the phylogenetic evolutionary process. 

Fortunately, this process of complete trans- 
formation is known to us not only in paleontologi- 
cal material, not only from the classic examples 
of the ammonites, which served Waagen (1869) 
to establish the concept of mutation itself, or 
from the paludine fresh-water deposits of the 
Danube Basin, which gave Neumayr and Paul 
(1875) the material for their famous study. This 
process occurs before our very eyes, in the mod- 
ern epoch. From the data in the systematics of 
Lepidoptera, best known to me, I can cite two 
examples which indubitably certify to the con- 
tinuation of the process of transmutational evolu- 
tion at the present time, and systematists of vari- 
ous other groups of animals and plants could 
surely cite analogous instances in their fields. 

The first of the examples concerns the peppered 
moth, Amphidasis betularia L., and its melanic 
variety, doubledayaria Mill." 

In 1866 Milliere, in his famous Iconographie et 
Descriptions de Chenilles et Lépidoptéres Inédits 
described a remarkable form of Amphidasis 
betularia L. obtained by him from northern Eng- 
land as a single specimen and later designated 
by him doubledayaria Mill. While the typical 
form of the species is white with characteristic 
scattered black streaks (as in the markings of a 
birch), the new form in well-expressed specimens 
appears coal-black in color. As experiments in 
crossing these forms have shown, this variation 
is dependent on the presence of a single gene 
and is dominant to the normal white. 

There are data indicating that the melanic form 
originated about 1850 in the Manchester area and 
at first was an extraordinary rarity. But gradu- 
ally notices are increasing about its greater and 
greater spread towards the north and the south 


7 Chetverikov refers in this discussion to the peppered 
moth, now known as Biston hetularia, and to its carbon- 
aria variety. Ed. 
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of England, and everywhere the new variety 
crowds out and displaces the basic white form, 
so that at the present in the greater part of Eng- 
land, the predominant (and in some places the 
exclusive) form is the black doubledayaria Mill. 

A completely analogous case was described re- 
cently in northwestern Germany, where in the 
vicinity of Hamburg, in 1904, a melanistic form 
t another moth Cymatophora or ¥F..° named f. 
albigensts Hsbr. also suddenly appeared. And 
here an extremely rapid replacement of the initial 
form by a new (melanistic and dominant) one is 
being observed, this process proceeding so ener- 
getically that after only eight years in some Ham- 
burg suburbs up to 90 per cent of the population 
of this species belong to the variant form. 

In both cases presented, a living page of the 
actual adaptive evolutionary process passes in 
front of us. Before our eyes, within a natural 
species population a dominant mutation suddenly 
appears. The conditions of free crossing do not 
stabilize its frequency: on the contrary, it quickly 
propagates itself, and becomes more and more 
numerous each year. Already within several 
decades a whole series of localities appears to be 
taken over by it, and in many of them it is be- 
coming the predominant, prevalent form. In the 
case of A. betularia doubledayaria Mill., in many 
places in England the new form “completely” 
replaces the earlier basic form, which then be- 
comes an uncommon, occasional phenomenon. 

We see how an occasional, single deviation, an 
individual mutation, gradually takes on the char- 
acter of the proles, in the sense of Korzhinsky 
(1892), that is, we have an example of a form 
with a certain area of habitation, which becomes 
an insular race, gradually supplanting the initial 
original form in the area of its diffusion. Before 
our very eyes the process of mutation in the sense 
of Waagen and the paleontologists unfolds. 

Evidently, such replacement of one form by 
another could occur only by virtue of the dark 
form's being, in unknown way, better 
adapted to the conditions of its existence than 
the original, basic form, and we can even at- 
tempt, using Norton's table, to determine the 
intensity of selection. Taking the case of A. 
betularia 1_., and assuming that in the neighbor- 
hood of Manchester, where this form was first 
observed seventy-five vears ago, the whole aggre- 
gate of the species (99.9 per cent) took on the 
black exterior of doubledayaria Mill., then the 


some 


’ The name currently used for this moth, the poplar 
lutestring, is Tetlea or. Schiff. Ed. 
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intensity of selection must have been not less 
than 50 per cent. But later, the process of fixa- 
tion of the English race will have to slow down 
very much, and for many centuries typical white 
betularia L. will still appear among the English 
doubledayaria Mill. from time to time through 
the meeting of two heterozygous forms (especially 
often in the presence of inbreeding). 

The case of evolution described is, however, 
still not completed. In accidental way, 
most probably by the agency of man (possibly 
through the efforts of amateur entomologists), 
a form of doubledayaria Mill. seems to have 
been brought into the European continent about 
1888. Originally, it appeared in the corner of 
Germany nearest to England, and in Holland, 
but subsequently began, just as in England, to 
spread victoriously, farther and farther into the 
depths of the country. In Germany the very 
same picture repeated as in England. 
Gradually, news of the appearance of the black 
doubledayaria Mill. arrives from more and more 
remote places, and the nearer to the Rhine, the 
more numerous the form In many 
places it has already predominant, 
gradually crowding out and replacing the typical 
A. betularia L. At the present time it has been 
reported throughout almost the whole of Ger- 
many, up to its eastern borders. 

We do not yet have information on its ap- 
pearance in Poland, but there is no doubt that it 
will appear there too in the near future, if it has 
not already appeared there by now, and one may 
say with complete assurance that within several 
decades it will reach us. 

We can even make an attempt to describe the 
further development of this process. It will pro- 
ceed along the way farther and farther 
through the whole enormous territory occupied 
by the species up to the maritime region in the 
Kar East. Throughout this extensive area, the 
basic form of A. betularia L. will be replaced by 
its more viable black rival, thus visibly demon- 
strating the proposition that a species is actually 
a single freely-crossing population, “Paarungs- 
gemeinschaft.” And the time will come when 
the finding of the former basic white form will 
be considered a rare occurrence, just as until 
recently the black English form was considered 
to be a rarity. Only on the isolated islands of 
Japan, where A. betularia L. also exists, will the 
original white race survive (unless the newcomer 
is carried there accidentally), and then it will be 
considered in systematics an island subspecies, a 
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final relict of the once widely abundant basic 
form. 

Analogous cases are known to us from system- 
atics. Thus, for example, the ghost moth, 
Hepialus humuli 1.., in the Shetland Isles (north- 
ern Britain) has survived in the form having 
the name subsp. thu/eus Crotch., which shows, in 
comparison with the continental form, undoubt- 
edly, more primitive features (absence of sexual 
dimorphism ). 

The same Norton’s table shows that not only 
centuries, but thousands of years, will elapse 
before the dominant doub/ledayaria Mill. will com- 
pletely pass into the homozygous condition. A 
certain percentage of heterozygous individuals, 
similar in appearance to the homozygotes, will 
always be conserved, and crosses between them 
will give rise to a number of the basic white J. 
betularia L.. For future systematists there will 
be instances of atavism or (if they do not know 
the history of this moth) cases of sudden appear- 
ance of a recessive mutation. If on the islands 
of Japan the basic white race escapes destruction, 
then such cases of the sudden appearance some- 
where in Europe of a specimen identical with the 
Japanese race will present examples of individual 
recurrences of characteristics distinctive of a some- 
times extremely remote geographical race. Mod- 
ern systematics knows of hundreds of analogous 
examples. Thus, making use of the already cited 
example of the ghost moth, H. humuli L., and its 
island subspecies, thuleus Crotch., it may be noted 
that specimens, similar to the Scottish ones, are, 
as instances of individual variability, occasionally 
captured in Holland. Evidently heterozygous in- 
dividuals are still to be found in Holland, and as 
a result of crosses between them, the more primi- 
tive, basic race reappears. It is likely that the 
diffusion of the contemporary strongly dimorphic 
form of Hf. humuli L. proceeded from the East, 
and therefore in the West the replacement of the 
original form is still less complete than in the 
East, so that a pair of heterozygous individuals 
is more likely to meet for crossing there. 

The example cited reveals to us the whole 
picture of the evolutionary process as it proceeds 
under the influence of natural selection and the 
struggle for existence. Its 


most characteristic 


feature under ordinary conditions is its complete- 
ness, the total replacement of the former form 
by the new, more adapted one, i.e. 
process of Waagen. 


, the mutation 


But what would happen in a case when selec- 
tion is interrupted before the completion of the 
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process of transformation, if it is imagined that 
in the course of selection, for instance, the enemy, 
in the struggle with which the adaptation was 
specially selected, disappears? On the basis of 
the second (stabilizing) law of free crossing, 
we know that in the generation following, a con- 
dition of equilibrium is established and in all 
generations following thereafter, the relative fre- 
quencies of individuals carrying the trait and not 
carrying it will remain unchanged. The species 
will become subdivided, but not into two inde- 
pendent species or varieties, but into two forms: 
it will become polymorphic. As before, all the 
individuals of this species will compose one 
‘Paarungsgemeinschaft,’’ indiscriminately cross- 
ing among themselves, and whether the young are 
born monotypic, or whether individuals belong- 
ing to both forms will be encountered among them 
in various ratios, will depend on the genetic 
structure of the parents. It is entirely possible 
that in at least several of the cases of polymorphic 
species presently observed we are dealing with 
precisely this kind of cessation of the action of 
selection, although it is also possible that in other 
cases the observed polymorphism of the species 
is just a transient condition of transformation of 
the species under a relatively weak intensity of 
selection. As Norton's table demonstrates, under 
such conditions thousands of generations may 
be necessary in order to erradicate the recessive 
form completely, and the period of our observa- 
tions is much too brief to detect a noticeable 
change in the relative frequencies of the two 
forms. 

Finally, the third important conclusion which 
may be made on the basis of an analysis of Nor- 
ton’s table consists of the fact that natural selec- 
tion, like free crossing, promotes the accumutla- 
tion of recessive genes in the population. 

In the analysis of the example of positive se- 
lection of the dominant trait of A. betularia 
doubledayaria Mill., we saw that an almost com- 
plete replacement of the recessive form by the 
dominant may occur relatively fast. But the 
examination of the appropriate part of Norton's 
table (A) shows that this process is completed 
very slowly, and that, even with relatively in- 
tensive selection, hundreds of thousands of gen- 
erations are required in order to bring all the 
dominant forms into a homozygous condition. 
Until then, as a result of the action of selection 
on the population, a certain number of hetero- 
zygous forms will still remain, which under a 


favorable concatenation of circumstances may 
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cross with each other and give origin to what 


may appear as newly arising atavistic recessive 
mutations. 

If we measure the intensity of positive selection 
in per cent, then precisely in the same way can 
we measure the intensity of negative selection. 
All disadvantageous changes of the organism are 


by no means inevitably ruinous for it. Only in 
the case of extremely harmful deviations from the 
norm will the intensity of negative selection 
reach 100 per cent; in a very great majority of 
cases the intensity of negative selection will be 
less, and not uncommon will be the cases of 10 
per cent or even one per cent intensity of negative 
selection. This means that the organisms posses- 
sing the disadvantageous trait will not be quickly 
removed from the arena of the battle of life, and 
tens and, hundreds of generations 
will be necessary for selection to eliminate these 
forms. 


sometimes, 


And here again the difference between domi- 
nant and recessive characters becomes markedly 
telling, and once more in the direction of ac- 
cumulation of the latter. As we saw above, in 
the case of recessivity of the selected characters, 
in other words, in the case of dominance of the 
trait subjected to negative selection, selection fi- 
nally eliminates the less adapted form, and this 
proceeds comparatively rapidly. On the con- 
trary, in the case of recessivity of the disad- 
vantageous character in the first (stabilizing) 
cross after its origin, this trait will pass into the 
heterozygous, concealed state, will escape from 
the controlling action of natural selection, and, in 
this way, the whole population will arrive at an 
equilibrium, conserving in its depths the reces- 
sive gene for the less adapted trait in the hetero- 
zygous condition. As we see, also in this case, 
selection involves a relatively rapid removal of 
unfavorable dominant characters, and, on the 
contrary, an accumulation of recessive genes. 

Finally, even in the case of appearance of ad- 
vantageous recessive mutations, they pass into the 
concealed heterozygous condition immediately af- 
ter the first cross with the normal form, and in this 
way also escape the action of selection; it is 
necessary to wait 1/N generations * (see above) 
for selection to be able again to act to bring about 
fixation of the favorable trait. 

Thus, free crossing like natural selection, leads 
to the same final result, namely, to the accumula- 
tion in the population in the heterozygous state 


9 Chetverikov’s clear intent here is “V 
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of recessive genes, of which a very significant pro- 
portion can be connected with characters dis- 
advantageous to the organism. 

This analysis leads us to an understanding of 
a fact which is extremely strange at first glance, 
namely, that the number of known recessive mu- 
tations is many times that of dominant ones. 
This is especially clearly evident in precisely 
those organisms, the material for a genetic analy- 
sis of which is obtained in the wild, that is, 
from a population which, in our concept, is 
saturated with recessive heterozygotes. Thus, in 
the latest summary of Morgan, Bridges, and 
Sturtevant (1925) devoted to the genetics of 
the genus Drosophila, the number of recessive 
genes exceeds the number of dominant genes 
by more than six times. There is no doubt that 
the enormous majority of these recessive genes 
was accumulated by the species in the course 
of its long specific life, and only became manifest 
subsequently in the laboratory with the aid of 
more or less prolonged inbreeding. At the same 
time, because of random assortment of pairs for 
mating the initial appearance of the cryptic char- 
acters could extend through a whole series of 
generations, and then to distinguish a case of a 
new mutation from a case of simple manifesta- 
tion of one already existing in the heterozygous 
condition becomes actually impossible. 

We noted above that the role of free crossing 
in the process of evolution is a conservative one, 
striving to maintain the status quo, whereas 
natural selection acts as an opposing, dynamic 
factor. But if we bring within the scope of our 
analysis the process of continuous origin of new 
mutations as well, then this concept needs to be 
both changed and supplemented. While free 
crossing, storing and preserving within the 
species all the newly arising mutations, gradually 
unfixes the characteristics of the species, makes 
it less stable, and produces intraspecific differ- 
entiation, natural selection, on the contrary, pre- 
serves the stability of the species, its mono- 
morphism. Removing and gradually eliminating 
all mutations, which in the last analysis appear to 
be harmful, natural selection purifies the species 
of contamination by accumulated variations, and, 
in the case of favorable changes, spreads them 
to all the individuals of the species, thereby 
reimposing on it homogeneity. 

In this way, within each species the struggle 
of two processes goes on: the process of ac- 
cumulation of mutations and the process of their 
elimination, and, the genotypic composition of the 
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species is in the long run determined by the 
interactions between them. 


We have analyzed a case of adaptive evolution 
on the example of A. betularia L. But are, in 
general, non-adaptive evolutionary processes pos- 
sible in nature? This is the question which up 
to the present has remained open and debatable. 

Systematics knows 


thousands of examples 
where the 


species are distinguished not by 
adaptive but rather by neutral (in the biological 
sense) characters, and to try to ascribe adaptive 
significance to all of them is work which 
little productive as it is unrewarding, and in 
which one does not know at times whether to be 
more surprised by the boundless ingenuity of 
the authors themselves or by their faith in the 
limitless naiveté of their readers. 


is as 


Thus, for the defenders of exclusively adaptive 
evolution, there remains the last refuge, correla- 
tive variability, and to this they have to resort 
every time that an attempt to construct the whole 
process of evolution and speciation exclusively 
on the basis of struggle for existence and natural 
selection is made. That correlative variability 
exists there can be no doubt, and, furthermore, 
modern genetics gives us an entirely new point 
of view for its understanding in the concept of 
“pleiotropic action” of genes (see the last sec- 
tion). Yet, to explain all the innumerable in- 
stances of neutral, non-adaptive specific differ- 
ences of such a kind by this type of variability 
still means to explain nothing, but to be satisfied 
in every case with a simply unprovable hypothesis. 

[ tried to show above that the process of intra- 
specific differentiation need not necessarily be 
accompanied by an invariably adaptive change 
of the forms differentiating. That such adaptive 


change is possible in some cases is sufficiently 
easy to imagine, but we do not have any basis for 
attributing the whole process of intra-specific and 
inter-specific differentiation to adaptive evolution. 
Such occurrences will be merely special cases of 


the more general process of speciation and _ split- 
ting. 

The strict parallelism between the intensity of 
intra-specific (and, in the last analysis, inter- 
specific) differentiation and the splitting up of 
the whole population of the species irito separate 
colonies isolated from each other, which Wwe saw 
at least in the example of island forms of land 
mollusks, definitely and clearly indicates that in 
the process of splitting up of the species the pre- 
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dominant role belongs not to selection, but to 
isolation, which finds its material in the enormous 
heterogeneity of natural populations, the existence 
of which I tried to prove above. 

Naturally, it should not be thought that the 
factors named exhaust the full essence of the 
phenomenon of differentiation in the realization 
of which a series of still other processes not here 
considered also participates. But it is absolutely 
necessary to appreciate clearly the fact that never 
can an adaptive change, related to the action of 
selection in the struggle for existence but not 
related to isolation, initiate speciation. Not selec- 
tion, but tsolation is the actual source, the real 
cause of the origin of spectes. 

Finally, even in those cases in which we are 
in a position to establish the presence of truly 
adaptive ditferences between species, genera, etc., 
it is necessary to be very cautious in accepting the 
idea that these differences are of a primary char- 
acter, 1.e., in recognizing that precisely they have 
given rise to a splitting up of the initial single 
form into two, thus leading to the process of 
speciation. It should not be forgotten that, as 
we just saw, every species in the course of its 
existence obligately undergoes as a_ whole 
Waagen’s adaptive mutation, should a_ favor- 
able mutation, in our sense, arise, and thereby 
acquires an adaptive trait absent in its kin. A 
new species-distinguishing adaptive trait is estab- 
lished, but it is not the canse of the splitting-up 
of close forms, but on the contrary, its species- 
characteristic nature is a result of still earlier 
inter-specific differentiation. 

Actually, this process must occur fairly often, 
for it is difficult to imagine that not one favor- 
able mutation should originate in the course of 
even a slight duration of a species. Such muta- 
tion would thus give rise to an adaptive specific 
trait; it is precisely in this way that probably an 
enormous majority of adaptive differences be- 
tween closely related species are established. 

The longer the course of evolution which has 
been run by the forms after the differentiation 
has already begun, the more adaptive differences 
involving many different organs must have been 
accumulated in them, and, actually, we see that 
in the establishment of differences between the 
higher systematic categories (families, orders, 
etc.), the differences in adaptive traits come more 
and more to the fore. 

And thus, in the evolutionary development of 
the organic world, two processes proceed side by 
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side, their paths sometimes crossing, but they are 
still strictly separate in their causes as well as 
in the consequences resulting from them: one is 
the process of differentiation, of splitting-up, lead- 
ing in the end to speciation—isolation is its basis; 
the other leads to adaptation, to the progressive 
evolution of organic life. and its cause lies in the 
struggle for existence and the resulting natural 
selection. 


IV. GENOTYPIC MILIEU 


It is impossible to end an essay on the role 
of natural selection in the evolutionary process 
without touching upon one important question, 
which has seriously preoccupied biologists in re- 
cent times and which is not completely clear even 
to many specialists in genetics. What is the role 
of selection in the progressive process of evolu- 
tion? Is it only a passive factor, eliminating, 
eradicating the less fit genes, and protecting, on 
the contrary, those which have an advantage in 
the struggle for existence? Or does it create 
its own material, actively entering into the evo- 
lutionary process, directing variability into defi- 
nite channels ? 

Lately an animated and occasionally bitter dis- 
pute concerning these questions has been carried 
on, particularly among American geneticists. The 
first point of view, presented most clearly by 
Johannsen and a whole series of geneticists (in- 
cluding Morgan and his students) itself 
on the grounds of the constancy of the gene and 
its independence of all environmental conditions, 
including selection. The opposite opinion, in 
favor of an active participation of selection in the 
creation of the material for its application, was 
defended by a small group of geneticists, headed 
by Castle (1912, 1914). At the basis of their 
views was the concept of the variability of the 
gene, of the fluctuation of its hereditary powers, 
of the mutual effects of alleles one on the other. 

At present the dispute seems to be over and 
decided in favor of the first view, that is, for the 
perfect constancy of the gene. 


bases 


The arguments 
and facts advanced by the second group of in- 
vestigators in favor of the views held by them 
were found to be explainable by means of a com- 
pletely different interpretation, in agreement with 
the concept of the purity and constancy of genes. 
In the enormous majority of cases the whole 
matter comes down to genetic heterogeneity, to 
impurity of the material with which the work 


was carried out. And the classical experiments 
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of Johannsen (1913) showing failure of selection 
to be effective in pure lines, and a whole series 
of analogous experiments with animals and 
plants, demonstrating the impossibility of chang- 
ing a character by selection from a genetically 
homogeneous population, remain in full force at 
the present time. 

Nevertheless, in the concept so thoroughly es- 
tablished, a weakness is beginning to show up, 
which Morgan himself brought up in his extra- 
ordinarily important, and extremely rich with 
consequences, notion of the plurality of action or 
manifestation of genes. which subsequently re- 
ceived the designation ‘‘pleiotropy.” 

An extremely clear and convincing picture of 
pleiotropic action of genes is to be found pub- 
lished in the article of Timofeeff-Ressovsky 
(1925), appearing in the preceding issue of this 
journal.*’ It is therefore possible to touch upon 
this question here only lightly, and mainly in so 
far as it is related to selection. 

The concept of pleiotropic action of genes con- 
sists of the idea that every gene may influence 
not only the specific character corresponding to 
it, but a whole series of others; generally speak- 
ing, the entire soma. In so far as we now accept 
the proven localization of genes in the chromo- 
somes, and in so far as all cells of the body re- 
ceive the full set of chromosomes, so in the ulti- 
mate differentiation of the cells determining some 
specific trait all genes can be influential, affecting 
by their action one or another form of mani- 
festation of genes specifically corresponding to 
a trait. 

In this way, the former notion of the mosaic 
structure of the organism consisting of various, 
independent characters, conditioned by various, in- 
dependent genes, is discarded. The genes re- 
main pure and qualitatively independent of each 
other, but their manifestations, that is, the traits 
they condition, are now a complex result of the 
manifold interaction of all the genes comprising 
the genotype of the organism. And each indi- 
vidual is in the literal sense an “in-dividuum”— 
not divisible. It is not divisible not only in its 
soma, not only in the physiological functioning of 
its various parts, but indivisible in the manifesta- 
tion of its genotype, its hereditary structure. 
Sach inherited trait, the hereditary structure of 
each cell of its body, is determined by not just 
some one gene, but by their whole aggregate, their 
complex. True, every gene has a specific mani- 
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festation, its “trait.” But in its expression this 
trait depends on the action of the whole genotype. 

ach gene does not act isolatedly from the whole 
genotype, is not independent of it, but acts, mani- 
within it, in relation to it. The very 
same gene will manifest itself dijferently, depend- 
ing on the complex of the other genes in which it 
finds itself. For it, this complex, this genotype, 
will be the genotypic milieu, within the surround- 
ings of which it will be externally manifested. 
And as phenotypically every character depends 
for its expression on the surrounding external 
environment, and is the reaction of the organism 
to the given external influences, so genotypically 


tests itself, 


each character depends for its expression on the 
structure of the whole genotype, and is a reaction 
to detinite internal influences. 

This is a point of view that is necessary to 
master clearly in order to appreciate fully the total 
significance of natural selection in the evolutionary 
As we saw in preceding sections, because 
of the continuous process of origin of new muta- 
tions and because of their accumulation due to the 
action of free crossing, we must visualize the 
genetical structure of the species as consisting of 
an enormous number of genotypes more or less 
distinct from each other. The very same gene, 
entering into various genotypical combinations, 
will, each time, enter into a different “genotypical 
milieu,” and consequently each time its external 
manifestation will be hereditarily modified, its 
appearance will vary hereditarily, will fluctuate 
hereditarily. 

In combination with one genotype a given 
trait conditioned by a definite gene will manifest 
itself more strongly ; in combination with another. 
more weakly; and this variability will be heredi- 
tary. This interpretation of the significance of 
the genotypic milieu for the hereditary variability 
of traits opens completely new perspectives for 


process. 


the understanding of a whole series of phenomena 
in the field of genetics and evolution. 

The concept of pleiotropic action of genes at 
once releases genetics from the extremely heavy 
ballast accumulated recently in the shape of all 
kinds of special genes, “enhancers,” “weakeners,” 
or “modifiers” of other genes, the number of 
which has now grown to absolutely threatening 
In the light of the notion of the 
genotypic milieu, the existence of such “supple- 


proportions. 


mentary” genes becomes completely understand- 
able and even unavoidable. Gene 


the corresponding trait A, at the same time acts 
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on trait B, conditioned by its gene B, and this ac- 
tion may express itself either as an enhancement ot 
the trait B, or its weakening, or, finally, as a 
change—modification. 

Beyond this, the concept of the genotypic milieu 
allows us to understand still another complex and 
involved phenomenon, which perplexes thoughtful 
geneticists not a little. At the same time that 
we see that qualitative characters are commonly 
determined by one gene, relatively seldom de- 
pending on several equivalent polymeric genes, for 
quantitative (metric or meristic) characters, poly- 
merism is the common rule, and manifests itself 
in that the quantitative characters always show a 
significant amplitude of oscillation in their ex- 
pression, and these oscillations heritable, 
genotypic. 

Some unintelligible difference between quanti- 
tative and qualitative characters is thus created, 
leading some investigators to the assumption of 
the existence of difference in principle between the 
two kinds of variation. Under the point of view 
developed here, there is no such a difference, nor 
can there be, in principle between qualitative and 
quantitative variation. The heritable variability 
of quantitative traits (which, naturally, must be 
distinguished sharply from non-heritable, pheno- 
typic variability) is determined by the action of 
this very genotypic milieu on the character stud- 
ied, as has been said above. And here we, usually, 
deal with a whole series of “enhancers” and‘ weak 


are 


eners,” influencing the expression of the basic 
gene. Inasmuch as there is little probability for 
the expectation that in one genotype all the “en- 
hancers,” or, on the contrary, all the “‘weakeners” 
would be concentrated, the extreme deviations 
from the norm will actually seldom be found, 
whereas average values will be encountered more 
often, and the whole series of forms will then fol- 
low the law of random errors, that is, a binomial 
distribution, as is, indeed, commonly observed. 
Any of these forms, in so far as it is conditioned 
by the genotypic milieu, that is, by the particular 
heritable complex, may be genetically isolated, 
and in this way the impression that a whole series 
of heritable forms determined by many polymeric 
genes, in agreement with the well-known hypothe- 
sis of Lang (1910) concerning rabbit ears, ob- 
tains. And here, the cross between the extreme 
plus and minus variants will produce a certain 
average combination of enhancers and weaken- 
ers, which will subsequently stay more or less on 
an average level (permanently intermediate he- 
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redity) distributed anew according to the law of 
random deviations. 

On the background of the concept of genotypic 
milieu, a completely new field for the activity of 
natural selection is also opened up. According 
to the view now prevalent, selection in-a popula- 
tion acts until all individuals become homozygous 
for the selected character (a pure or pure-bred 
line), after which the action of selection auto- 
matically ceases, and no selection of extreme plus 
or minus fluctuations is powerful enough to dis- 
place the character from its average value. 

Yet, already in Johannsen’s (1913) own ex- 
periments on the selection for percentage of 
aborted grains in the D pure line of barley, and 
subsequently in those of a whole series of other 
investigators, instances have been encountered 
where after a whole series of generations in which 
selection has remained completely powerless, it 
suddenly begins to be active again, sharply in- 
creasing the intensity of expression of the selected 
trait. 

The usual interpretation of these facts is that 
a new mutational change took place in the experi- 
mental cultures exactly in the direction of selec} 
tion, and that this heritable change was immedi- 
ately utilized by selection and thereupon extended 
in subsequent generations. 

However, such an explanation must appear un- 
In view of 
the extraordinary rarity, in general, of new mu- 
tations, the probability that in a given culture a 
new mutation will appear precisely in the neces- 


convincing to any unbiased person. 


sary direction borders on almost complete im- 
probability. The explanation cited appears far- 
fetched, though the difficulty disappears as soon 
as the concept of the genotypical milieu is adopted. 
Any newly arising mutation may appear in con- 
nection with the selected feature either as an “en- 
hancer” or a “weakener.”’ In the case of an “en- 
hancer,” selection will pick it up and spread this 
gene in subsequent generations through the whole 
population, enhancing the selected trait. In this 
way selection does not cease with the passage of 
the selected character into the homozygous con- 
dition, but is extended further for an indefinitely 
long time, acting on the whole genotype. 
Exactly this process occurs also in nature un- 
der the influence of natural selection. It no longer 
merely selects a given mutation, nor only selects 
genes favored by it; its influence extends’ a great 
deal further over the total complex of genes, over 


the whole “genotypic milieu,” on the background 
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of which a given gene will manifest itself in vari- 
ous ways. In selecting one trait, one gene, selec- 
tion indirectly also selects a definite genotypic 
milieu, a genotype, most favorable for the mani- 
festation of the given character. 

By removing thus unfavorable combinations of 
genes, selection aids the realization of more advan- 
tageous genotypes, of a more advantageous geno- 
typic milieu. Selection results in the enhancement 
of the trait, and in this sense it actively partici- 
pates in the evolutionary process. 

Finally, the notion of pleiotropic action of genes 
in the genotypic milieu makes comprehensible an 
area dealing with correlative variability and the 
genot¥pic correlation between characters, which 
is still a mystery. If two characters are condi- 
tioned pleiotropically, by one gene, they will al- 
ways be coexistent: such an extreme, complete 
bond between the two traits is correlative vari- 
ability. But when selection, selecting a definite 
character, afterwards reinforces it, indirectly se- 
lecting a corresponding genotype, then among the 
different traits included in such simultaneous se- 
lection, definite, although durable bonds, 
characteristic of the idea of genotypic correlation, 
may establish themselves. 

The brief suggestions cited are sufficient to 


less 


show what an enormous significance the elabora- 
tion of the proper concept of pleiotropic action 
of genes has for our theoretical thought, and to 
what important results the application of this 
principle in the genetic analysis of the evolutionary 
process may lead us. 


RESULTS 


Let us summarize: 

1. In nature the process of mutation proceeds in 
precisely the same way as it does in the laboratory, 
or among domestic animals and cultivated plants. 
Only a series of special conditions hampers its 
ebservation in the natural state. 

2. Among mutations arising, a very great num- 
ber is less viable than the normal forms, but this 
in no case may be considered as the general rule, 
since there undoubtedly exist some whose viabil- 
ity is not at all reduced. 

3. A species population, in the conditions of free 
crossing, is a stable aggregate, within which the 
apparatus which stabilizes the frequencies of the 
component allelic pairs (the laws of Hardy and 
Pearson) is an intrinsic feature of the very con- 
ditions of free crossing. 
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4+. Each newly arising mutation is absorbed by 
the species in the heterozygous state and remains 
in it in this state (in the absence of selection) for 
an indefinite time, without changing its frequency. 

5. From year to year, from generation to gen- 
eration, more and more new mutations arise, 
either similar to the preceding ones, or completely 
new. They are constantly absorbed into the basic 
species, which continually preserves its external 
homogeneity. This heterozygosity saturates the 
species in all directions, recombining and spread- 
ing in accordance with the laws of chance (in so 
far as the various genes are not linked with one 
another), and gradually “contaminates” the ma- 
jority of the individuals of the species. 

6. With a sufficiently great number of newly 
arising mutations (and this is connected with 
the “age” of the species), almost all its indi- 
viduals prove to be contaminated by various mem- 
bers of heterozygous and recessive mutations. 

7. Because of the law of combining probabilities, 
even though the probability of appearance of a 
particular mutation in a population will ordinarily 
be extremely small, the probability of appearance 
of any one of them in the homozygous condition 
increases proportionally to the number of muta- 
tions absorbed by the species, and in this way 
with a sufficient accumulation of them, the species 
begins to manifest more and more often heritable 
deviations, begins to show instability in its char- 
acters, i.¢e., it begins “to age.” 

&. The most favorable conditions for the ap- 
pearance of genotypic variability are provided 
when a numerous species breaks up into a series 
of small isolated colonies (island forms of land 
mollusks ). 

9, Isolation, together with continuously arising 
intra- 
specific (and hence, inter-specific) differentiation. 


genotypic variability, is a basic factor in 
Most commonly, this isolation is spatial but some- 
times it may be temporal, and, perhaps, environ- 
mental (ecological isolation). 

10. Natural selection is in essence an antagonist 
of free crossing. It is a dynamic principle. 

11. Norton’s table shows that every evolutionary 
process evoked by selection, regardless of whether 
the genes are dominant or recessive, always pro- 
ceeds to the end, to the complete replacement of 
the less adapted form by the more adapted one. 
It also demonstrates that selection takes up and 
eventually fixes every, even the most insignificant 


improvement in the organism. 
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12. Adaptive evolution, without isolation, al- 
ways leads to the complete transformation of the 
species (Waagen’s mutations) but never can lead 
to the subdivision of the species into two parts, 
speciation. 

13. The cessation of the action of selection leads 
to the formation of polymorphic species. 

14. Selection, like free crossing, promotes the 
accumulation of recessive (and less viable) genes 
in the heterozygous condition in the population. 

15. The strong prevalence in number among 
some of the investigated forms of recessive muta- 
tions over dominant ones, demonstrates the con- 
tinuous accumulation within the species under 
natural conditions of precisely recessive genes, the 
process being conditioned by the specific action of 
free crossing as well as selection. 

16. The significance of selection and free cross- 
ing in relation to the newly originating mutations 
is markedly different from the above: free cross- 
ing, in accumulating mutations, leads to the dii- 
ferentiation of forms, while selection, in elimi- 
nating harmful mutations, purifies the species of 
inordinate variability and in general leads to mon- 
omorphism of the species. 

17. We have no basis for denying the possibility 
of nonadaptive evolution. On the contrary, in 
many cases one must assume that the existing 
adaptive differences between closely related forms 
were not the cause of their divergence, but, on the 
contrary, that the particular nature of these adap- 
tive characters was a consequence of a still ear- 
lier individualization of these forms. The more 
ancient such separation, the more adaptive char- 
acters will distinguish each form from others. 

18. The concept of the multiple action of genes 
(pleiotropy) advanced by Morgan is extremely 
important for an understanding of the action of 
selection. This leads us to the concept of the 
genotypic milieu, as a complex of genes, internally 
and hereditarily influencing the manifestation of 
every gene in its character. [Every individual is 
indivisible not only in so far as its soma is con- 
cerned, but also in the manifestation of every one 
of its genes. 

19. The concept of pleiotropic action of genes 
clarifies a series of difficult and involved questions 
of genetics: enhancers, weakeners, modifiers, con- 
stant polymerism of quantitative characters. 

20. Selection, in selecting not only the gene 
determining the selected character, but the whole 
genotype (the genotypic milieu) leads to the rein- 
forcement of the selected character and in this 
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sense actively participates in the evolutionary 
process. 

21. The concept of pleiotropic action of genes 
yields a new theoretical basis for the phenomenon 
of correlated variability and for the genotypical 
correlation of characters. 


CONCLUSION 


I shall end with this my analysis of certain as- 
pects of the evolutionary process from the stand- 
point of modern genetics. This analysis, natu- 
rally, must provoke objections from some biologists. 
Have we the right to oversimplify the problem so 
much? Is it not a gross error to isolate separate 
evolutionary aspects, to make an analysis of sepa- 
rate components of the infinitely complex and uni- 
tary evolutionary process? After all, nature is 
not an urn containing marbles with which we 
carry out our experiments in probability theory, 
nor does life flow along a bed of mathematical 
formulas. And do we have a logical right to base 
a systematic process of evolution on the chance 
appearance of mutations ? 

Undoubtedly in this essay we deal with a very 
primitive, crudest attempt at approaching an un- 
derstanding of some evolutionary aspects in ac- 
cordance with our modern genetic views. But 
we cannot approach such a complex phenomenon 
as the evolutionary process otherwise than by a 
preliminary breakdown into its component ele- 
ments, viewing different aspects separately, ana- 
lyzing it into parts and carrying the analysis to 
the logical end possible. We do not yet have the 
perspective, we are not yet able to give a rela- 
tive estimate of the potency of each of the sepa- 
rate factors having a share in this complex process. 
Therefore, it is still too early to speak of a syn- 
thetic formulation of the evolutionary process. 
Only after we have disentangled the basic prin- 
ciples and regularities underlying the evolution 
of organisms in the widest sense of the word, as 
well as the phenomena of speciation, only then 
will we finally be able to attempt a reconstruction 
of the definitive structure of evolution and a con- 
sideration of its separate parts and finer details. 

The concept developed in the present article 
regarding the effects of free crossing and natural 
selection is an elementary analysis of the sig- 
nificance of these factors from the genetical point 
of view. This analysis is based on the premise of 
ideal regularity of both processes, on taking com- 
plete independence of genes for granted, on the 
assumption of a rigorous operation of Mendelian 
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laws of segregration. Actually, we know that in 
nature these processes are far from being even 
and regular, as was represented above. But 
nevertheless it is precisely these regularities that 
underlie all of the irregularities which we in fact 
encounter in nature. Many of these irregularities 
have become comprehensible to us now, and we 
are thoroughly convinced that in the not far dis- 
tant future the enormously greater part which 
remains as yet incomprehensible will reveal its 
secrets to us. But only after we have unravelled 
the basic principles, those of speciation as well as 
of the whole evolutionary process, shall we be 
able to take stock of all of these deviations and 
seeming irregularities. And I am convinced that 
many facts presented to us now as insoluble enig- 
mas will themselves provide the answers. 

And there is nothing that is, in principle, inad- 
mussible in that we place the random appearances 
of mutations at the basis of the systematic process 
of evolution, for the theory of probability shows 
that chance is subject to the same kind of laws 
as everything on earth. -And to construct a sys- 
tematic process of evolution on the chance play of 
various separately arising mutations is in no way 
less legitimate and logical, than to construct a 
systematic theory of the expansion of gases on 
the play of random collisions of the molecules of 
the gas against the walls of the container. And 
it should not be forgotten that in our considera- 
tions we always have to deal with mass phenom- 
ena, with large numbers. But here the law of 
large numbers, first formulated already at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century by Jacob 
Bernouilli, is involved. It is the same law that 
provides the basis of the constancy of the annual 
number of suicides, which holds stable at a given 
historical moment one or another level of the 
number of annual births of twins and triplets, etc. 
And here again statistics will say: no, these re- 
sults exist not only on paper, but they are as real 
and valid as many of our physical theories based 
on just such statistical regularities. 
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THE FISHES OF RICHMOND GULF, UNGAVA, CANADA! 


ROBERT L. EDWARDS 


Biological Laboratory, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Woods Hole 


INTRODUCTION 


REPORT 1S material collected 
during the 1953 R/V Lemming Expedition to 
Richmond Gulf. This expedition was financed 
principally by the American Philosophical Society 
(Penrose Fund) with additional assistance from 
the Geological Society of America, the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. The 1953 trip 
was primarily concerned with the general ecology 
of the Richmond Gulf area, both land and water. 

The research was accomplished from the R/V 
Lemming, a surplus Navy whaleboat, modified 
into a small oceanographic research vessel. In 
addition to fish, large collections of small mam- 
mals, marine mollusks, and other invertebrates 
were made. Sufficient temperature, salinity, and 
depth data were obtained to present a clear pic- 
ture of the marine environment of Richmond 
Gulf during the summer months. Dr. J. Lock- 
wood Chamberlin? and the author collected all 
of the data and material discussed. 


THIS based on 
‘i 


RICHMOND GULF 


Richmond Gulf (fig. 1) is a large triangular 
body of essentially marine water on the eastern 
side of Hudson Bay. It is about 30 miles long 
on its western edge and approximately 20 miles 
wide. It is deepest along its western side with 
depths to at least 70 fathoms. The eastern edge 
is generally shoal. Navigation amongst the small 
islands hazardous business even with a 
shallow draft vessel, although one could reach 
almost any general area with the R/V Lemming 
(draft 4 feet) with proper care and navigation. 

The gulf is connected with Hudson Bay by a 
narrow channel, the Hazard, at its southwestern 
corner. At its narrowest, the Hazard is about 
300 yards wide and probably nowhere deeper 
than about 60 feet. On two transects made with 
the R/V Lemming, the depths recorded here were 
30 and 48 feet. Tracings of the depths recorded 


Was a 


1 Contribution No. 1109 from the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution, Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 


by echo-sounder on these two trips through the 
Hazard are presented in figure 2. 


HYDROGRAPHY 


Numerous rivers enter Richmond Gulf, es- 
pecially along its eastern edge (see fig. 1). The 
influx of this relatively warm fresh water in the 
spring and summer decreases the salinity of the 
surface waters and raises its temperature. Aver- 
age summer temperature and salinity data are 
presented in table 1. Conditions in Richmond 
Gulf differ from those in Hudson Bay in two 
significant aspects. First, there is no clearly 
defined thermocline in neighboring Hudson Bay 
water. Second, temperatures drop rapidly to 
values less than zero below 200 feet in Richmond 
Gulf. While it drops similarly in Hudson Bay, 


it does not reach these sub-zero values so quickly. 


Some typical bathythermograph traces are pre- 
sented in figure 3 to illustrate the temperature 
depth relationships observed. It would appear 
that the cold, relatively saline water entering 
Richmond Gulf during the winter months is not 
rapidly flushed out during the summer months. 
The layer of relatively fresh water on the sur- 
face, the thermal stratification, and the depth 
threshold of the Hazard would all contribute 
to the trapping of this cold water. These con- 
ditions are reminiscent of similar conditions ob- 
served by others in arctic fiords where the en- 
trance is shallower than the fiord proper. 

Richmond Gulf is not, however, stagnant in 
the deeper holes. Even the deepest areas had 
an epi-, and an infauna that was thriving if not 
populous, This is not really surprising. The 
turbulence of water entering Richmond Gulf just 
beyond the Narrows of the Hazard is legendary 
and undoubtedly provides for at least minimal 
exchange of even the deepest water. 


BOTTOM TYPES, CONDITIONS AND 
ASSOCIATED INVERTEBRATES 
SHALLOW WATER, 0-25 FEET 


The shallowest waters, with temperatures of 
8 to 15°C. and salinities of 15 to 21 parts per 
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thousand, usually support thriving communities of 
fucoid algae and mollusks, depending on the bot- 
tom type and the amount of molar action. The 
bottom may be bare rock, underwater talus, boul- 
ders, gravel, sand, clay, or mud. 

Where streams and rivers enter, it is usually 
sand and/or gravel. Off the beaches, which are 
only a small part of the coast line, the sand and 
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RICHMOND GULF 
we 
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Stations mentioned in text where fish were collected in Richmond Gulf, summer of 
X indicates otter trawl stations at which fish were not collected 


gravel are succeeded by clay and mud. The 
greatest part of the coast line is bare rock and 
talus, and the bottom in these areas is usually 
similar. 

Sand and gravel bottoms in relatively shallow 
water usually had a thriving community of 
Mytilus, Mya, Macoma, Buccinum, Strongylo- 
centrus, and fucoid algae as obvious members 
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Richmond Gulf. 


of the fauna and flora. The plain rock bottoms 
supported little else than the sea urchin, what- 
ever the depth. 


MID-DEPTHS, 25-150 FEET 


The waters referred to here as the mid-depths 


have temperatures above 0° C 


. and salinities of 22 
to 26 parts per thousand. The bottom is usually 
tock, talus, 

1 boulde eel sia a d ly: where. the 
ane ulders were encountered only where the 


clay or gray and/or brown muds. 


steep cliffs made up the shore line or where there 
there were sharp changes in the bottom topog- 
raphy. 


The middle depth muds supported extensive 


u 
of invertebrates. The mollusks were 


ABLE 1 


TEMPERATURES AND SALINITIES OF RI 
GULF, \ 1953 
Averages at depths 


of t peratures to nearest 0.5° C 


\VERAGI 
AND SEPTEMBER, 


ities to the neare 


Total distance 


ibout 10 miles 


represented by species of Astarte, Trichotropis, 
Vacoma, Portlandia, Pandora, Thracia, Buc- 
and Small decapod shrimp of 
several genera were present as well as the large 
isopod, \Jestdothea. The crinoid, Heliometra 
glacialis, was occasionally collected on these bot- 
toms. Starfish were common and included species 
of the genera Solaster, Ctenodiscus, Pteraster, 
Leptasterias, and Ophiura. Polychaete worm 
tubes common. In certain areas, a very 
large worm, probably Echiurus, was an abundant 
member of the bottom fauna. 


cimum, others. 


Were 


DEEP WATER, MORE THAN 200 FEET 


This deep water characteristically had tempera- 
tures at and below 0° C. The salinities were at 
least as great as 27 parts per thousand. The bot- 
tom in these deep areas is usually red or red-brown 
mud. None of the bottom samples collected had 
an H.S odor. There was not an abundant in- 
fauna, and the epifauna was certainly depauper- 
ate. 

The ubiquitous Portlandia occurred, along with 
Nucula, Thyasira, and Buccinum. Worm tubes 
were relatively common. Except for an occasional 
Ophiura, starfish did not occur on these muds. 


STATION LIST AND GEAR 


A list of the stations where fish were collected 
is presented in table 2. Data concerning these 
stations pertinent to this report are included. 
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We usually depended on the otter trawl to col- 

lect fish. Our trawl was a scaled down model 
of the standard “german-type” trawl used in 
commercial fisheries. It was about fifteen feet 
long with a spread of eight feet between the 
otter boards. The cod end mesh was one inch. 
The otter boards were frequently upset on the 
rough bottom and many tows were accordingly 
failures. The standard towing time was five 
minutes, Gillnets with one- and_ three-inch 
stretched mesh proved to be very useful in well- 
protected places. Much of the Richmond Gulf 
area, however, is too open, too rough, and too 
subject to strong winds to use gillnets effectively. 
We occasionally hand lined for fish when we 
were penned up in harbor. The dipnet was used 
at night from time to time to collect the fish 
and invertebrates that gathered in the light of 
our lanterns. 

Only minimum numbers of the larger species its 
of fish were saved to conserve space and pre- EtG. 3. Comparative bathythermograph traces from Rich- 
mond Gulf (Stations 35, 41, and 43) and Hudson Bay 


servative. As is usually the case, this decision (Stations 50, 51. and 52) 


was later regretted. 


A small aquarium was carried on board into served specimens are listed in the material ex- 
which we placed specimens for observation. amined. All of the material will be deposited 
When time permitted, color notes were made in the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cam- 


ot living material. bridge, Massachusetts. 


ANNOTATED LIST OF SPECIES Raja radiata Donovan 
’ =< 48 Prickly Skate 
lhe remarks contained in this list are based re ‘ 
on the material collected and preserved and on Material examined: One immature male, 117 


material examined in the field. Only the pre- mm., and numerous egg cases trom station 46. 


a5 


rABLE 2 
STATIONS WHERE FISH WERE COLLECTED, WITH PERTINENT Data, AvGust! 
HL = handline, GN = gillnet, DN = dipnet, OT 


Date rear Bottor 


04° W. 
04’ WW 
04’ W 
O4 W. 
04’ W 
04’ W 
O04 W. 
. 16°04’ W. 
76°06’ W. 
76°05’ W 
76°04) WW 
. 16°28" W 
76°28’ W. 
76°27’ W 


31 Aug. N;G Sand 
7 Se pt 4 Rocky 
31 Aug. Talus 
9 Sept. Palus 
9 Sept Palus 


1 Sept Gray-brown mud 


Aununuwnys 


LZALAALA LA 


Sept Gray-brown mud 
Sept. Sand 
Sept. Gray-brown mud 
2 Sept Brown mud and boulders 
5 Sept. srown mud 
Sept. Brown mud 
Sept. Sand 
Sept. Red-brown mud 
Sept. Red mud 16°27 W. 
Sept. | Brown mud and clay AG Und We 
Sept. Clay 5 J410-31 WV 
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This species was well known to the local Indians 
and Eskimos who have caught it while fishing for 
cod. They describe it as reaching lengths of 


about 18 inches. 


Coregonus (Leucichthys) artedit (Le Sueur) 
Cisco 


Material examined: 3 specimens from station 
24h. 

Notes: The cisco was to be seen everywhere 
along the shore line. Although many specimens 
were collected, most of them were sacrificed to 
the frying pan to relieve our otherwise monoton- 
ous diet. 

Scales from 15 specimens varying in length 
from 225 to 246 mm. (fork length) were exam- 
ined for annuli. All had what appeared to be 
well-defined annuli, and all were in their fourth 
summer if the writer properly interpreted the 
Dymond (1932) determined that 
fish of this size from Hudson Bay were of this 
age. {t is notable that all of the fish that we 
collected were in the size range mentioned above. 


scales. also 


Gadus m. ogac Richardson 


Ogac 


This cod was frequently seen. The material 
examined was all as previously described by vari- 
ous authors. We collected only a few specimens 
to verify the identiication. 

It was locally abundant. The Eskimos ap- 
parently understood the winter movements of 
this fish, and at this season fished for it through 
the ice. Mrs. George Papp, wife of the free- 
trader in Richmond Gulf, knew of a few places 
to catch ogac. That she could catch large quan- 
tities was demonstrated to Chamberlin and my- 
self when, with two visitors, she caught about 
300 pounds one morning in the neighborhood of 
station No. 26. The fish were generally 
large, running about 18 to 24 inches in length. 


our 


Chamberlin and I were notoriously unsuccessful 
in making any such catch ourselves. 

The few cod that we did catch had been feeding 
largely on fish, especially Ammodytes hexapterus. 
One specimen, 23 cm. in length, was in its third 
summer (two annuli plus a zone of further 
growth), while another, 29 cm. long, was in its 
fourth Needless to 


growth for a codfish. 


summer. say, this is slow 
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Boreogadus saida (Lepechin) 
Polar Tomcod 


Material examined: 18 specimens from stations 
26a, 38, 41c, 42a and 46. 

Size; Largest specimen 163 mm., smallest 
specimen 87 mm. Most of the specimens aver- 
aged just over 100 mm. fork length. 

Notes: The polar cod was obviously a fish of 
the greater depths in Richmond Gulf. The greatest 
number of specimens (12) were obtained at our 
deepest station where the water temperature was 
significantly below zero. 

All of these fish had a few scales in the pectoral 
fin area. An annulus could not be detected on 
any of the These fish were smooth to 
the touch as none of the scales had yet developed 
the bony tubercles. 

Color: Very sketchy color notes in my log 
state that this fish was a “steely greenish blue 
above, whitish below.” 


scales. 


Gasterosteus aculeatus Linnaeus 
Two-spined Stickleback 


Material examined: Station 39, 18 specimens, 
52 to 67 mm., aver. 56 mm. Tide pool, 17 speci- 
mens, 20 to 26 mm., aver. 22 mm. 

Notes; The two-spined stickleback was ob- 
served anywhere on the gulf that we anchored, 
collecting in small numbers at the surface in the 
light of our lanterns. They were usually busily 
engaged in feeding on the gammarids that were 
also attracted to the light. 

Every tide pool and almost every puddle in the 
spray zone that was examined had large numbers 
of young two-spined sticklebacks. 


Pungitius pungitius pungitius (Linnaeus) 
Ninespine Stickleback 


Material examined: Station 39, 1 specimen, 45 
mm. 

This stickleback was observevd and collected 
in numbers in James and Hudson Bay 
proper. It seems likely that it is more abundant 
in Richmond Gulf than our collections indicate, 
and that we somehow missed it. 


Jay 


Ammodytes hexapterus Pallas 
Sand Launce 


Material examined: 49 specimens from stations 
24, 25, 26a, 27 and 39. There appeared to be 
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two general size categories, the first averaging 
65 mm., the second averaging 93 mm. 

Remarks: Our material has been assigned to 
the species hexapterus Pallas on the basis of the 
vertebral numbers. Five specimens from each 
of three lots were examined, and all fish had 68 
vertebrae except two which had 70 and 71 verte- 
brae. That this species was to be expected in 
the Hudson 
Walters 

Notes: From the standpoint at least of the 
casual observer, the sand launce is the most 
abundant fish in Richmond Gulf. It may be ob- 
served in large schools wherever the bottom is 
sandy. At night schools of this fish collected in 
the light cast by our vessel. They have been 
observed in number at low tide, right at the 
water's edge, burying themselves in the sand as 
the waves receded and left them stranded. That 
this activity was not without its hazard was evi- 
denced by the large numbers of sand launces 
found dead along the strand line during these 
periods. Indian children were observed gather- 
ing these fish when they were to be found at the 
water's edge. 

The sand launce was eaten by Alyoxocephalus 
quadricornis and Gadus m. ogac. These two 
fish frequently had their stomachs and even their 
mouths filled with this species. Chamberlin ex- 
amined some seal stomachs at Great Whale River 
in the winter of 1954 and found their stomachs 
packed with immodytes, 

Most of our material was collected with a dip- 
net. Chamberlin dredged one specimen up in the 
summer of 1950 when he was collecting mollusks 
in some sandy bottom. The material collected 
at station 24 consisted of launces that gilled them- 
selves in the hardware cloth liner of our bottom 
dredge one night when it was hanging over the 
side at the surface. 


Say area has been pointed out by 
(1955). 


Aspidophoroides olriki Liutken 


‘Arctic Sea-poacher 


Materaal examined: Three specimens from sta- 
tions 38 and 46. 

Color: Generally white on sides and under- 
neath. Brown line around snout dorsally, ex- 
tending obliquely under eye to opercle. Two 
oblique brown bars extending up from the base 
of the pectorals more or less outlining a diamond- 
shaped light brown area on the top of the head. 
Dorsal milky white or transparent with brown 
bands (color in rays). Caudal with dark brown 
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basal spot and terminated with a similarly colored 
band, 


Tcelus spatula Gilbert and Burke 
Two-horned Sculpin 


Material examined; 19 specimens from. sta- 
tions 38, 4lc, 42a and 46. 

Size: Largest female 117 mm., largest male 
102 mm. Eight specimens measured from 70 to 
75 mm. in length. 

Notes: The two-horned sculpin was apparently 
relatively common in the deeper water. It was 
usually taken along with Boreogadus  saida, 
Lumpenus medius, and Careproctus reinhardi. 

Color: Body and fins generally transparent- 
whitish. Fins with spotty horizontal bands of 
light brown. Area including first three rays of 
pectoral fin white. Two large brown spots be- 
low eyes. Two darker brown “bars” on_ back 
at level of soft dorsal. Body sparingly “square” 
spotted with light chocolate brown. Base of 
caudal fin with brown patch. The color of the 
gills and black eyeball obviously due to general 
transparency of fish. Figure 201, page 360 of 
Andriashev (1953) is an excellent presentation 
of the pattern seen in the Richmond Gulf speci- 
mens. 


Gymmnocanthus tricuspis (Reinhardt ) 
Staghorn Sculpin 


Material examined: 13 specimens from stations 
26b; 26; SEb: 

Size: Largest female 222 mm., largest male 211 
mm. Smallest specimens collected were 38 and 
42 mm. in length. 
81 to 145 mm. 

Meristics: D XI, 15-16, A 16-18, P 17-18. 

Notes: This is an exceedingly difficult species 
to deal with. I have referred it to tricuspis with 
misgivings about the separateness of the species 
tricuspis and galeatus. The history of sculpin 
systematics has been one of ever-increasing aware- 


Six specimens measured from 


ness of the morphological plasticity of this genus 
and of consequent synonymizing of apparently 
good species as more material becomes available. 

Dunbar and Hildebrand (1952) have already 
detailed the variation in number of bony tubercles 
on the head of this species. Some of the speci- 
mens examined from Richmond Gulf are exactly 
as pictured in Andriashev (1954: fig. 208-1, page 
373), while others lack figured bony tubercles en- 
tirely. 
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FARE. :3 


MERISTIC VARIATION IN 
tricus pis IN ARCTIC AND 
NORTH AMERICA 


SUMMARY O} 
Gymnocanthus 
SUBARCTIC 


Labrad re We 
"198; oe ss 
Ist dorsal spines 
Mean Ib Re 11.0 10.7 
Range X-XI X-XII X—X 
No. of specimens 119 36 55 
2nd dorsal rays 
Mean .S 15.7 15.2 
Range 14-17 15-17 15-17 
No. of specimens 118 36 55 
Anal rays 
Mean 17.8 17.4 17.3 
Range 15-19 17-19 16-18 
No. of specimens 119 36 55 
Pectoral rays 
Mean 18.7 17.8 18.8 
Range 17-21 17-18 17-20 
No. of specimens 119 6 55 


1 Based on data presented bv 
for the | iptev Sea 


\ndriashev, 1954, 369, 


lin ray counts certainly indicate that Richmond 
Gulf specimens are tricuspts. 

None of our specimens have a “tricuspid” 
opercular spine. This spine varies greatly, usu- 

accessory branches directed 
The proximal branch is often bifid. 
One specimen had only one dorsally directed 
branch, The spine of the two smallest speci- 
mens was gracefully curved upwards as reported 
previously by Dunbar and Hildebrand (1952). 

The interorbital space also varied greatly in 
width, varying from 18 to 47 per cent of the 
horizontal diameter of the Although my 
sample was small, this variation did not appear 
to be a matter of sex. 

\ll of the females 
well-developed eggs 


oo 
SN 


ally bearing two 


dorsally 


eve. 


(four) over 190 mm. had 


(diameter about one mm.) 


in the ovaries. 

Color: The following color notes of a small, 
81 mm., specimen from station 28c were made: 
Generally light brown with head back to pectorals 
a brighter orange brown. Dark chocolate brown 
bar extending from snout to eve and onto the 
opercle. Three similarly colored vertical bars on 
the body, the first under the first section of the 
dorsal fin, the second under the anterior edge of 
the second section of the dorsal, and the third 
just behind the dorsal. A white bar, checkered 
with black, extended from the base of the pectoral 
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fin to the base of the caudal fin. 
a clear white. Ventral portion of trunk trans- 
parent. Pectoral fin yellowish at base, white 
posteriorly. Four bright reddish-brown bands of 
color across the pectoral, the color principally in 
the fin rays. First part of dorsal banded from 
top to bottom with a relatively broad reddish 
brown band, a white band, another reddish brown 
band and a last white band. As in the pectoral, 
this color was mostly in the fin rays themselves. 
Second part of dorsal (soft rays) with three such 
bands of reddish brown, with less white color 
in between. Pelvic and anal white. Caudal with 
three vertical bands of reddish brown. 


Selly generally 


\fvoxocephalus quadricornis (Linnaeus) 
Four-horned Sculpin 


Material examined: 7 specimens from station 
24. Two specimens were also available from 
Fort George on the east coast of James Bay. 

Size: Largest male 278 mm., largest female 263 
mm, 

Notes: This handsome sculpin is always pres- 
ent in those shallow water areas where Mytilus 
and fucoid algae abound. It was frequently taken 
in numbers in our shallow gillnet sets and never 
in otter trawl sets in depths greater than 40 feet. 
Richmond Gulf four-horned sculpins are, as else- 


where, restricted to shallow waters of low 
salinity. 
TABLE 4 
SUMMARY OF MERISTIC VARIATION IN 
M. quadricornis 1% ARCIC AND 
SUBARCTIC NORTH AMERICA 
Labial MN ladykoe ae 
: 1 ’ 57 i m a = ree Walter ‘. 
19585 
1st dorsal spine 
Mean 7.9 7.9 7.9 
Range VII-IX VI-X VI-X 
No. of specimens 9 134 116 
2nd dorsal rays 
Mean 14.7 14.6 13.8 
Range 14-16 13-17 11-15 
No. of specimens 9 134 114 
Anal rays 
Mean 14.4 14.7 13.6 
Range 14-16 13-17 12-16 
No. of specimens 9 134 111 
Pectoral rays 
Mean 15.5 15.6 16.3 
Range 15-16 15-17 15-18 
No. of specimens 9 28 98 
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The males and females collected in September 
were nearly ripe. Their stomachs almost in- 
variably contained gammarids. A few specimens 
were feeding on sand launces. 

Color: This sculpin is most distinctly colored, 
especially during the breeding season. The fol- 
lowing color notes were made from several male 
specimens collected early in September: General 
color above brown to dark greenish brown with 
a mottling of light cream or very light brown. 
Occasional specimens are very light green-brown 
above. Rays of all fins cream to light brown, 
the tissue between a dull black. Some specimens 
had the rays of the pelvic fin pink, in others the 
pelvic fin rays and the tips of the pectoral rays 
were yellow to yellow-orange. Bony “combs” 
on head dirty white. Belly and sides bright 
canary yellow. Ventral part of gill cover fre- 
quently bright pink. Membranous portion of jaw 
rosy. Ventral portion of trunk white. 
Myoxocephalus scorpius (Linnaeus) 

Sea Scorpion 


Material examined: 4 specimens from stations 
24 and 30a. 

Meristics: D IX-X, 15-16, A 13-15, P 16-17. 

Notes: This species was relatively common in 
shallow-water areas with sandy and_bare-rock 
bottoms where we caught with hand- 
lines in the summer of 1950. Only one specimen 


many 


ABLE “S 


SUMMARY OF MERISTIC VARIATION 
IN M. scorpius IN ARCTIC AND 
SuBARCTIC NORTH AMERICA 


rr cay eet warctic 
(Backus, 1933 and Ae a 
iar Edwards) | (Walters, 
ist dorsal spines 
Mean 10.0 10.3 10.4 
Range IX-XI IX-XII IX-XI 
No. of specimens 241 49 29 
2nd dorsal rays 
Mean 16.9 16.5 15.1 
Range 18-19 | 15-18 14-16 
No. of specimens 241 49 27 
Anal rays 
Mean LS: 13.2 11.8 
Range 12-16 12-15 11-14 
No. of specimens 241 19 25 
Pectoral rays 
Mean 17.3 17.4 
Range 16-18 16-18 
No. of specimens 21 29 
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was taken in relatively deep water in 1953 (sta- 
tion 30a). One was taken in a gillnet in 7 feet 
of water. During the summer months at least 
scorpius may be frequently found in low salinity, 
shallow water. 

Specimens collected in September were ap- 
proaching ripeness; the eggs of one female ex- 
ceeded one millimeter in diameter. Their stom- 
achs contained the remains of gammarids, isopods, 
and fish. 


Eumicrotremus spinosus (Muller) 
Spiny Lumpfish 


Notes: One small specimen, about 10 mm., was 
taken by dipnet at night on station 39a. We put 
it in a beaker with some gammarids to watch it 
for a while. The gammarids disposed of all but 
a few remnants in just a few minutes while we 
were occupied dipnetting. Fortunately, there was 
no doubt as to its identity. 


Careproctus reinhardi (Kroyer) 
Jellyfish 


Material examined; 3 specimens from stations 
29c and 38, measuring 40, 60 and 68 mm. 

Notes: Unless one has been previously pre- 
pared, this fish presents an unbelievable and 
shocking first appearance. When our first speci- 
men dropped on the deck, we thought it was a 
partially digested fish from the stomach of a 
cod. On closer examination, it proved quite 
lively, and we kept it in the aquarium for a day, 
examining it with great interest. 

This tadpole-shaped fish is surrounded by a 
clear, gelatinous layer that is particularly thick 
over the trunk. Most of the dorsal and anal fins 
are included in this sheath forward. The pec- 
torals and caudal are free. The various organs 
and major nerves and blood vessels were easily 
traced in our largest specimen (68 mm. long). 
The only color in the fish was the normal color 
of the internal organs, black eyeballs, red muscles, 
brownish liver, ete. 

The local Eskimos and Indians are familiar 
with the species and say that it reaches lengths 
of up to 6 inches or more. Eskimo children play 
a game with it (described by two creditable wit- 
It is placed on the bare arm to which 
it apparently fastens with its sucker. The child 
then runs around with it, and the other children 
attempt to snatch it away. 

It is reported caught in fair numbers when 
fishing for cod through the ice in winter. 


nesses ). 
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Our material has been referred to reinhardi 
(Kroyer). Until large collections of fish of this 
genus from arctic and boreal areas are, available, 
the status of many of the species in the genus 
will be questionable. The Richmond Gulf speci- 
mens had about 52 dorsal rays, 48 anal rays, and 
30 pectoral rays. The eye is about 20 per cent 
of head length and slightly larger than the ventral 
sucker. The pectoral fin not obviously 
notched. The rays of the lower lobe were sepa- 
rated distally and barely extended beyond the 
anus. The anus was situated well forward, close 
to the ventral sucker. The ventral sucker was 
squarish, not triangular, and situated well forward 
under the eye. There were no “prickles” on the 
body, such as those reported by Backus (1957) 
for C. longipinnis Burke from Labrador. The 
extent descriptions of longipinnis are sufficiently 
broad, however, to include our material “prickles” 
or no, as are those of C. reinhardi (Kroyer). 


Was 


Lycodes reticulatus Reinhardt 
Reticulated Eelpout 

Material examined: 2 specimens from stations 
26a and 41c, measuring 95 and 105 mm. 

Notes: Each of these specimens had scales with 
a few circuli, no annul, 

Color: General body color a warm orange with 
a pink overtone. Dorsal fin dark brown barred, 
the bars extending down onto body and breaking 
up into irregular vertical lines. One fish had 
7 such bars, the other 10, Andriashev’s (1954) 
figure 156, page 285, of L. rossi shows a similar 
pattern, especially on the head. Figure 158, page 
287 (op. cit.) of L. reticulatus lacks the reticula- 
tions on the head that were so obvious on our 
younger specimens. 


Lumpenus medius Reinhardt 
Stout Eelblenny 


Material examined: 10 specimens from stations 
26a, 29c, 30a, 32 and 38. 

Size: Largest specimen 133 mm., smallest 70 
mm. 

Notes: This small fish was captured frequently 
enough in our relatively large mesh otter trawl 
to suggest that it may have been quite common. 

It is easily distinguished from fabricii by the 
manner in which both the dorsal and anal fins 
are joined to the caudal. L. fabricii does not have 
its dorsal and anal fins so joined with the caudal; 
rather they end just short of the caudal. 

Color: generally — pink-transparent. 
Spotted or mottled with light brown. Irregular 


3ody 
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black spot behind eyes. 
banded with brown. 
milky white. 


Caudal and dorsal faintly 
Underneath head and belly 


Lumpenus fabricit (Cuvier and Valenciennes) 
Slender Eelblenny 


Material examined: + specimens from station 
38, measuring 163, 163, 170 and 192 mm. 

Notes: Despite their length, these are very 
slender fishes. It is probable that they are much 
commoner than the data indicate, since they could 
easily escape through the meshes of the trawl. 


DISCUSSION 

Three species of fish are added to the Hudson 
Bay list in this report—Ammodytes hexapterus, 
Lumpenus medius, and Careproctus reinhardi. 
None of this material does any violence to the 
generally accepted opinion that Hudson Bay 
fishes re-entered the area from Atlantic refugia 
following the Wisconsin glaciation. 

The presence of A. hexapterus in Hudson Bay 
was predicted by Walters. This euryhaline spe- 
cies could easily have made its way from the 
western Canadian arctic into Hudson Bay at al- 
most any time. While the vertebral counts do 
indicate a western origin for this population, it 
must be remembered that vertebral numbers are 
subject to modification by the environmental tem- 
peratures and that the vertebral numbers of our 
material may merely be the result of temperature 
differences between Hudson Bay and the rest of 
the eastern Canadian arctic (where Ammodytes 
dubius occurs). 

The meristic data available for G. tricuspis, M. 
quadricornis, and M. scorpius are presented in 
tables 3, 4, and 5. It is to be regretted that little 
further data are available. 17. quadricornis and 
M. scorpius from Hudson Bay are similar meristi- 
cally to fish from Labrador, and are quite differ- 
ent from the fish of western arctic America. In 
general these remarks apply as well to the G. 
tricuspis population from Hudson In this 
case the pectoral fin ray count appears anomalous 
but it is based on only six specimens. 

There is a suggestion of trends in these data 
that someone in the future with access to good 
collections of Mvyoxocephalus from the 


day. 


arctic 


should look into, with respect to the interrelation- 
ships of populations, the relation of meristics to 
water temperatures, and with respect to the man- 
ner in which the numbers of rays vary in one 
fin with respect to another. 


It will be observed 
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in the \/yoxocephalus meristic data for both spe- 
cies that the total counts of rays tend to be greater 
for Labrador individuals than for Hudson Bay 
specimens, and that Labrador and Hudson Bay 
counts are generally higher than are those of 
western arctic American material. There is a 
suggestion that the pectoral rays counts vary in 
the opposite direction. 

The fauna of Hudson Bay, as collected in 
Richmond Gulf and elsewhere, quite clearly ap- 
pears to be derived from the Atlantic side. The 
present writer agrees completely with the remarks 
on this subject expressed by Walters (1953: 353). 

The Richmond Gulf area merits further study 
of all groups. It is especially interesting from 
the hydrographic point of view. It is, at least, 
a convenient place to work in, having depths in 
excess of 70 fathoms and being relatively pro- 
tected from the otherwise extremely harsh 
weather conditions that one experiences on Hud- 
son Bay proper. The fauna includes many spe- 
cies generally considered as indicators of true 
arctic conditions as well as quite typical sub- 
arctic and even boreal species. It is apparent 
that there are often limitations of the arctic en- 
vironment besides sub-zero temperatures, and 
these problems could be profitably pursued in 
Richmond Gulf. 

The following species were observed and/or col- 
lected in the shallow, low salinity water of Rich- 
mond Gulf: 

Gadus m, ogac 

Myoxocephalus quadricornis 
Myoxocephalus scorpius 
Ammodytes hexapterus 
Gasterosteus aculeatus 

Pungitius pungitius 

Mallotus villosus 

Eumicrotremus spinosus 
Salvelinus alpinus 

Coregonus (Leucichthys) artedi 
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The following marine species were collected in 
water above 0° C. in salinities varying from 22 


to 26 parts per thousand. 


Raja radiata 

Gadus m. ogac 
Boreogadus saida 
Lumpenus fabricii 
Lumpenus medius 
Lycodes reticulatus 
Gymnocanthus tricuspts 
Icelus spatula 
Myoxocephalus scorpius 
Aspidophoroides olriki 
Careproctus reinhardi 


The following species were collected in water 
near or below 0° C. and in salinities of 27 parts 
per thousand or greater. 


Boreogadus saida 
Icelus spatula 
Careproctus reinhardi 
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THE NEED FOR THE EARLY RESUMPTION OF UNDERGROUND 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS 


ROBERT E. WILSON 
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. 5. Atomic Energy Commission 


(Read November 10, 1960 


ALMOST everyone who really understands the 
horrors of a possible all-out nuclear war is con- 
vinced that the nation, as well as he, personally, 
should do everything possible to prevent it. Some 
of these efforts are not well considered, however, 
and might actually increase the likelihood of such 
a disaster. In England a very vociferous mi- 
nority has split the Labour Party by advocating 
unilateral disarmament in the field of nuclear 
weapons, in the vague hope that the Soviets would 
kindheartedly follow their example. Fortunately, 
I:ngland’s vividly remembered experience with 
the results of similar well-meaning pacificism on 
the eve of World War II will, | am sure, pre- 
vent this view from obtaining wide adherence in 
that country. 

In this result of the revulsion 
against the consequences of a nuclear war was an 
outcry against the supposed hazards of “fallout” 
from weapons tests in the atmosphere. These al- 


country, one 


leged hazards were greatly exaggerated, partly 


inspired by 
midst. 


numerous fellow-travelers in our 
The furor thus raised, aided by a real 
hope in the minds of many that agreement might 
be reached with the U.S.S.R. on an enforceable 
treaty banning nuclear weapons tests, eventually 
led to the Geneva 
Britain and the U 
1958. 


between Russia, 
S. beginning on October 31, 
As a token of good faith, we offered to 
suspend nuclear weapons testing for a year, pro- 
viding the U.S.S.R. did likewise. While they 
did carry out at two additional nuclear 
weapons tests the very next month, we have not 
resumed such tests since that date, more than two 
years ago. 


Conference 


least 


Throughout that period we have made 
earnest efforts, with the backing of almost every- 
one in the country, to reach agreement with the 
Soviets on an adequate system of controls which 
could make such a ban really enforceable. Ade- 
quate controls to assure against underground test- 
ing are particularly difficult to devise, because 
small weapons tests underground produce no fall- 
out and at a distance are indistinguishable from 
small earthquakes. 
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While it was soon recognized that any reason- 
ably adequate detection system, even for medium- 
size shots, would involve a large number of ex- 
pensive seismic detection stations all over the 
world, we would have been more than glad to sup- 
port any such system as a first step toward disarm- 
ament, which is, of course, the ultimate goal. 

That we are most sincere in our desire to avoid 
possible nuclear warfare was clearly shown by 
our offer in 1946, when we had a monopoly of 
the world’s nuclear capability, to place all our 
nuclear resources under international control it 
the rest of the world would do likewise. Such 
disarmament then would have been relatively 
simple, and saved the whole world enormous ex- 
pense, concern, and hazard. Why Russia rejected 
such a generous offer | will never know. Was 
it because of their obsession for secrecy, or be- 
cause they know in their hearts that we will never 
use our nuclear monopoly to start a war, but that 
if they could develop a nuclear capability they 
could at least use it as blackmail? During the 
past year in the conferences on disarmament we 
also proposed two major steps toward actual nu- 
clear disarmament but again Russia rejected our 
proposals. 

In fact all our efforts on both the test ban and 
disarmament have proved unavailing. While 
widely heralded have been 
| on a few of the less controversial articles 
of a possible test-cessation treaty, after two years 
of talks we are just about as far as ever from 


some agreements 


reacl 


agreement on provisions which would spell out an 
adequate control system and inspection proce- 
dures. 

After the first year of futile efforts to reach 
agreement we voluntarily extended our morato- 
On De- 
cember 29, 1959, President Eisenhower announced 
that the U 
pire on December 31. 


rium on testing for two more months. 


S. voluntary moratorium would ex- 
He further stated, “Al- 
though. we consider ourselves free to resume nu- 
clear weapons testing, we shall not resume nu- 
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clear weapons tests without announcing our in- 
tentions in advance of any resumption.” 


Since then essentially no real progress has been 
made toward an adequate treaty. We have, how- 
ever, proceeded with preparations for two kinds of 
nuclear detonations, not tests of weapons, recog- 
nized by both sides as being tests which should 
be permitted even under the 
testing ban. One of these is 
program for testing various 


proposed weapons 
Project VELA, a 
possible improve- 
ments in seismic detection and identification meth- 
ods for underground shots. We simply do not 
know enough facts about how to detect small 
shots and how to identify or distinguish between 
the seismic effects of (a) nuclear tests, (>) large 
detonations of chemical explosives, and (c) small 
earthquakes, of which there are in Russia many 
hundreds each vear. 

The second type of non-weapons nuclear tests 
for which we have been making some prepara- 
tions is embodied in Project Plowshare aimed at 
a variety of possible peaceful uses for nuclear ex- 
plosions such as large earth-moving projects for 
harbors or canals, or the recovery of major nat- 
ural resources such as oil shale or tar sands which 
cannot be economically tapped by presently known 
methods. Several preliminary chemical explo- 
sions have been carried out on this program. 

We have also proposed that both of the latter 
kinds of tests be carried out under international 
observation to insure that they are not disguised 
tests of new weapons. 

Now a “decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind” impels me to outline why so many of us 
feel that we cannot wait appreciably longer, in 
the absence of a cheat-proof agreement, to resume 
the underground testing of at least small weapons. 

The United States military forces already have 
at their disposal a widely diversified and thor- 
oughly tested family of bombs and warheads. 
These range from the small, low vield, light- 
weight weapons for use by air, ground, and naval 
forces, to the large bombs of many megaton yield 
to be delivered from manned aircraft. The family 
of weapons also includes a wide variety of proven 
warheads for missiles of various sizes and ranges, 
special nuclear devices for antiaircraft and anti- 
submarine warfare, and air-to-air defense mis- 
siles. 

It might therefore be said—and indeed is said 
by some—that we have what we now need, and 
that no further weapons testing is presently nec- 


essary. However, the facts with regard to the 
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present state of weapons development are essen- 
tially as follows: 

a. New and really revolutionary types of nuclear 
weapons might be developed by the underground 
testing of relatively small weapons. This is es- 
pecially true in the small “battlefield” devices de- 
signed to put troops out of action quickly and ef- 
fectively, with a minimum of effect on people at a 
distance. In addition, however, valuable informa- 
tion regarding much larger weapons can also be 
obtained by small underground weapons. tests 
which would be free from any fallout. 

b. Designs of nuclear weapons really tailored 
to recent and prospective new defense systems 
could be developed and their dependability and 
safety, which must necessarily be demanded of all 
nuclear 
checked. 

c. It would be possible to increase substantially 
the vield-weight ratio of a considerable number of 
our bombs and warheads of older design, using 
this advantage either to increase the yield for a 
given weight, or decrease the weight for a given 
vield. Both of these would have great military 
value, especially in long-range missiles such as 
the Minuteman and Polaris. 

d. It would be possible to make further progress 


weapons stockpiled, could be reliably 


on getting greater cleanliness (less widespread 
radiation hazard) in weapons of various sizes and 
it might even be possible to produce thermonuclear 
weapons without any fission products, as some of 
our scientists have envisaged. 

I am confident, therefore, that the weapons im- 
provements obtainable from further testing would 
be very important in several areas. The improve- 
ment to be expected would probably not be of 
the magnitude of the thousandfold increase in de- 
structive power which we achieved by the develop- 
ment of the original A-bomb, or of the second 
thousandfold increase on top of this when the 
H-bomb was developed. However, there are sev- 
eral improvements definitely in sight which might 
be of great importance to our complex military 
needs of the future, and wholly new weapons sys- 
tems might well be developed to make the most 
effective use of the new devices. 

The foreseeable improvements in these differ- 
ent types of weapons are of such importance that 
if Russia decides, or has decided, to proceed with 
further testing and, hence, a systematic weapons 
improvement program, while we continue to ob- 
serve a moratorium, it is likely in a few years to 
take our place as the foremost nuclear power in 
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the world. Thus, the greatest deterrent to nu- 
clear war will have disappeared. No one who 
knows America’s religious and peace-loving back- 
ground can doubt that our pre-eminence in the 
nuclear field is such a deterrent rather than a 
threat to peace. 

It is important to emphasize that neither the 
AEC nor, to the best of my knowledge, any other 
part of government, has any desire to carry out 
underground testing if we can be sure that no 
other major nation is carrying on such tests while 
we stand tdle. While atmospheric or underwater 
tests of even small size can be detected fairly 
readily, we know of no practical way at present 
to detect and identify underground tests inside 
Kussia of up to 20 kilotons of TNT equivalent, 
or well over 100 kilotons if they are even partially 
muffled. We would therefore be at the mercy of 
any major nation willing to carry out such tests 
clandestinely for a period of a few years. The 
Commission members would not be carrying out 
the duties imposed on us by law if we did not 
point out these ominous facts, or relied, in silence, 
on the precarious assumption of good faith on the 
part of the Soviets. 


There have been in recent months indications 
of some explosions in Russia which they have 


ascribed to unusually large shots of conventional 
high explosives. No explanation has been of- 
however, with regard to their claim last 
winter of having just developed an amazing new 
weapon 


fered, 


If that was a nuclear weapon, as seems 
probable, how could they know it was amazing 
unless they had tested it? Or if they are “turn- 
ing out missiles like sausages” as Mr. Khrushchev 
told the United Nations, dare we assume that these 
are either of old or of untested designs ? 

In view of the Soviets’ record of open breaches 
of many solemn agreements and promises during 
the past fifteen vears, beginning with Poland and 
exemplified recently by innumerable interferences 
with our free access to West Berlin, it is beyond 
my comprehension why so many well-meaning 


people urge blind reliance on their word in this 
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matter, where the incentives for breaking it are so 
large and there is virtually no chance for proof 
of evasion. They have us just where they want 
us, and would be glad to talk forever if they 
could just keep us in that position. Recent de- 
fectors from both the Russian army and navy have 
publicly stated that for several years the Russian 
strategic plans have been based on a massive sur- 
prise nuclear attack. Just suppose they further 
surprise us by coming up with some “amazing” 
new weapons, developed by secret underground 
testing. 

In view of all these facts it seems clear to me 
that we must resume underground testing of 
weapons without appreciable further delay unless 
we promptly achieve an agreement providing for 
adequate controls and mutual inspection. Patience 
has ceased to be a virtue and has become a very 
real danger to the nation—and indeed to the whole 
free world. Such tests would not involve any sig- 
nificant atmospheric contamination or fallout, 
though the seriousness of that has been greatly 
exaggerated in the public mind, 

Even before we finally give up hope of reaching 
agreement on a test ban, we should certainly con- 
duct, and freely publish results of, the two groups 
of non-weapons tests referred to previously—(1) 
the seismic improvement program, necessary be- 
fore we could ever safely rely on a ban on under- 
ground tests, and (2) the Plowshare program 
for developing peaceful uses of nuclear explosives. 

Another possible method of weapons testing, 
applicable to much larger weapons, is testing in 
outer space, say a million miles away, with accom- 
panying instrumentation to radio back in code the 
essential results. While we are working on pos- 
sible methods for detecting such tests, it should 
be readily possible, if a reasonable desire existed, 
to reach agreement for adequate pre-launch in- 
spection of all missiles and satellites, to insure that 
they did not include nuclear weapons. But un- 
fortunately, there is no such simple way to police 
underground shots in a country as_ thoroughly 
committed to secrecy as Russia. 





WHO IS DISTORTING HISTORY? 
(VOPROSY ISTORII AND KARL MARX IN 1848-1849) 


B. I. NICOLAEVSKY 


I 


Ik. P. KANbEL’s article, “The Distortion of the 
History of the Struggle Marx and Engels Waged 
for the Proletarian Party in the Works of Cer- 
tain Right-Wing Socialists,’ was published in 
loprosy Istorii (The Problems of History, issue 
#5, 1958), which is the leading historical maga- 
zine in the U.S.S.R. It is important to under- 
stand that this publication is not only the official 
organ of the History Department under the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences; it is also, de- 
spite this and unlike the department's other pub- 
lications, put out not by the Academy’s publish- 
ing house but by the publishing plant of the 
newspaper Pravda, the major political mouth- 
piece of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. And this publishing plant only puts out 
publications whose editorial boards work directly 
under the Secretariat of the Central Committee 
and are its agents in their particular political and 
ideological fields. Other such publications are 
Kommunist, Partiinaya Zhizn, Voprosy Filosofit, 
Voprosy Ekonomiki, Voprosy Istorii KPSS and 
others (respectively: The Communist, Party Life, 
Problems of Philosophy, Problems of Economics, 
Problems of the History of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union). Voprosy Istorti is the 
main publication through which the Party Secre- 
tariat sets down its line on historical events and 
is thus one of the levers in the huge machine 
of organized Soviet scholarship. 

In this machine, Kandel, the author of the 
above-mentioned article, is the main authority on 
the young Marx and especially on the Communist 
league of 1847-1852. In 1948 Kandel defended 
a dissertation called ‘““Marx’s and Engels’ Efforts 
to Create a Proletarian Revolutionary Party be- 
fore the 1848 Revolution.” Moreover, this dis- 
sertation was defended in the Marx-Engels- 
Lenin Institute (today’s Institute of Marxism- 
LLeninism)* which is 


1 Kandel’s dissertation has not been published and I 
have not read it. It is not available in any library out- 
side the Soviet bloc and my endeavors to obtain a 
photostatic copy from the U.S.S.R. have failed. Our 
information concerning this dissertation 
report carried in Ioprosy Istoru 7: 


a special agency coming 


comes 
103, 


my a 


1955. ‘The 
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under the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. Revised, the dissertation was published 
in 1953 under the title Marx and Engels—the 
Organizers of the Communist League (From the 
History of the Struggle for the Creation of a 
Revolutionary Party of the Proletariat)? and is, 
in general, the only available work on that sub- 
ject to have come out in the U.S.S.R. as a sepa- 
rate volume. Kandel is also the author of the 
article on the “Soyuz Kommunistov” (the Com- 
munist League) in the second edition of the 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia.* 

These dates are important if the meaning of 
Kandel’s article is to be correctly understood. 
3ehind him stands the entire Soviet machinery 
of Marxist scholarship which has very long 
arms, stretching all over the world to reward 
or admonish. This agency is now taking to task 
those right-wing socialists who write of Marx 
differently from the Soviet historians who must 
follow the instructions of the Party Secretariat. 
Thus, Kandel takes to task Maximilian Rubel 
(Paris), Siegfried Landshut (Hamburg), Artur 
I_ehning (Amsterdam), the late Harold Laski 
(London) and others. But Kandel’s special 
displeasure has been incurred by me and most 
of his article is an attempt to disprove the views 
on Marx’s relations with the Communist League 
that were presented as far back as twenty-five 
years ago by Professor O. Manchen-Helfen and 
myself ®° and which recently I have tried to 
fact that the dissertation was defended under the auspices 
of the Institute is exceptional. 

2 State Publishing House of Political Literature, Mos- 
cow (p. 302), 1953. 

3Great Soviet Encyclopedia, 2nd ed. 40: 215-218, 
1958. The article is not signed but Kandel’s authorship 
is established in the appendix on p. 646, “List of Major 
Articles.” 

4 This list would indicate that the Secretariat of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union is not always too well informed about the political 
views of Western historians. 

5 See, B. Nikolajewskij und O. Maenchen-Helfen, 
Karl und Jenny Marx, Berlin, Verlag Bucherkreis, 1933, 
and B. Nikolajewskij und O. Maenchen-Helfen: Carl 
Marx. l'homme et le militant, Paris, NRF, 1937 (there 
are also editions in England, U. S. A., Italy, Holland, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia, and other countries). 
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in an article entitled 
“More about the History of the ‘Communist 
League’ of 1847-1852."° This attention 
may to some degree be accounted for by what 
I have said earlier about Soviet Marxist scholar- 
ship in general and Kandel in particular. The 
main for it is, of course, the great im- 
portance of the subject matter which poses the 
very central question of Marx’s policy and tactics 
during the 1848-1849 Kevolution. In general, 
one of the major questions of Marx’s 


strengthen with new facts 


close 


reason 


this is 
political biography and the answer I propose is, 
as a matter of fact, in substantial disagreement 
with the official answer given by the Soviet-con- 
trolled Marxist scholars. 

In accordance with Soviet custom, Kandel opens 
his historical argumentation against me with a 
series of political broadsides. He _ insistently 
warns his readers that they are facing in my 
person a most dangerous variety of “right-wing 
socialist,” namely, a Russian social democrat, an 
“émigré Menshevik” who for “decades” has op- 
posed the formation of a “united front between 
the Communist and Socialist Parties,” is a “‘re- 
lentless enemy of the Soviet people,” etc.’ 

It is a fact that in all the totalitarian dictator- 
ships, opposition to the system is usually inter- 
preted as hostility toward the people who are 
themselves the victims of the regime. This point 


once made, there is no need for me to argue 
against the above appraisal of my position. [east 


of all would I deny my Menshevik affiliations. 
[ have been a militant member of that party for 
over half a century. I would also, of course, 
welcome a political debate with Kandel, if it were 
possible, before a Soviet audience. But I do 
not think that the introduction of political ele- 
ments into an /ustorical debate is a good thing. 
It seems to me that even as regards those political 
conclusions that would ensue from our debate 
and which are obviously what interest Kandel 
most, it would be best to confine the discussion 
within a strictly historical framework and_ try 
to establish through documents who is “falsifying 
“distorting 
socialists who 


Marx’s and Engels’ views,’ who is 
history”? Is it the “right-wing” 
can publish their works only beyond the range 
Toward a history of the Communist 
League, 1847-1852. International Review of Social Fis- 
tory, edited by the Institute of Social History of Am- 
sterdam, Part 2: 234-252, 1956. 

7 Voprosy Istorit 5: 121, 1958. In further references 
to this article, I simply give the page number in paren 


theses 


® B. Nicolaevsky, 
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of Soviet censorship or is it the Soviet historians, 
the champions of “Party-oriented” scholarship 
(Kandel defends this approach in this very 
article), who strictly follow all the instructions 
of the Secretariat of the Party’s Central Commit- 
tee, whatever changes these may undergo? 

1 would like to add that for quite obvious 
reasons IT am limiting my argument with Kandel 
here to those of his observations that are directed 
against my Kandel’s methods of 
polemicizing are the same throughout the article : 
his most typical feature is his careless handling 
of facts and documents. Therefore, some of my 
conclusions refer to the article as a whole. 


works. Sut 


II 


Kandel states that “Nicolaevsky’s conclusion 
concerning the dissolution of the Communist 
league in November 1852” is nothing less than 
a “falsification.” 

Here is proof: 

He [Nicolaevsky] asserts that Marx never be- 
longed to the secret organization; that the reasons for 
this were considerations of general policy and of 
a private nature, that the condemnation of the 
Cologne communists was a “terrible blow” to him, 
and that he allegedly became convinced that the 
time for secret societies was past for the West- 
European workers’ movement (p. 126). 


“All this is Nicolaevsky’s invention,” Kandel 


declares categorically, This is a bold statement. 


Sut is it correct? Does Kandel know about 
Marx's letter to Freuligrath of February 29, 
1860? In it Marx answers Kandel’s assertions 


himself : 


since November 1852 when, on my suggestion, 
the League was dissolved, | have not belonged to 
any secret or open society and thus, the Party, in 
this ephemeral meaning has not existed for me for 
the past eight years. You must remember that | 
received from New York's communist league... a 
letter that passed through your hands and in which 
I was asked, in effect to reorganize the old league. 

I wrote that beginning in 1852, I was no longer 
connected with any leagues, that I am convinced 
that my theoretical work benefits the working classes 
more than participation in any sort of leagues for 
which the time is past on the continent. After this, 
Mr. Scherzer’s Neue Zeit carried repeated attacks 
on me for this “inertia” and although my name was 
not directly mentioned, it was quite clear whom they 
had in mind. 

If you are a poet, I am a critic, and I really 
have had enough of the experiments carried out be- 
tween 1849 and 1852. The League just like the 
Société des Saisons of Paris, like the hundreds of 
other societies, was an episode in the history of the 
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party which is growing spontaneously everywhere 
on the soil of contemporary — society. 


| Marx's 
italics. | § 


If the reader will take the trouble to compare 
the passage in the book by Manchen and me, 
which 
tion,” 


Kandel’s accusation of “‘falsifica- 
this letter Marx wrote to Freuli- 
grath, he will see at once that our text is an ac- 
count of this letter. We have not invented any- 
thing or added anything. In particular, the ex- 
pressions of which Kandel especially accuses us 


eve 1ked 


) 


with 


above all, Marx’s declaration that on the Conti 
nent the time for secret societies had past—are 
exact quotations from Marx. (Qf course, we 
plead guilty to having failed to give the references 
and having thus tempted Kandel into attacking us: 
in the conditions under which the book was pub- 
lished we could not have provided detailed biblio- 
graphic references and footnotes. But a specialist 
in Marxism should be able to find his way in- 
dependently among quotations. 

Obviously not realizing that he 
Marx himself, 


is disputing 
musters the following 
arguments to prove his point (page 126 of his 


Kandel 


hook) : 


Marx and Engels supported the secret activity of 
the German Communists (1853-1856), of the mem- 
bers of the International in France and Germany 
(1864-1873) and later of the members of the Ger- 
man Socialist Democratic Party during the period 
ot the exceptional laws (1878-1890). 

This passage shows, more than anything else, 
his polemical method: in our book, as is obvious 
from Kandel’s own words, the question was about 
Marx's being a member of “secret 
Now Kandel substitutes for this question a com- 
pletely different one: whether Marx supported 


the secret 


societies.” 


societies, and not even those societies 
as such but the “secret activity” of the members 
of such societies as the First International, the 
German Social-Democratic Party during the pe- 
riod of the special laws, 1.e., organizations which 
by their structure and activity had nothing in 
common with the secret societies with which we 
dealt in our book. We never said that 
Marx refused to help the members of the work- 


have 





3 This letter was first published by Fr. Mehring, Freu- 
ligrath und Marx in ihrem Stuttgart, 
Verlag von J. H. W. Dietz (Erganzungsheft. Neue 
Zeit, 42-43). For Russian translation: Marx-Engels, 
Collected works, 1st ed. 25: 320-321. 

9B. Nicolaevsky and ©. Maenchen-Helfen, Karl Mar., 
man and fighter, 224, Philadelphia-London, 1936. Since 
Kandel takes his quotations from the English edition, 
my references will be to that edition also. 
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ers’ and socialist organizations when police meas- 
ures forced them to go underground. We simply 
what Marx himself had written to 
Freuligrath: after the dissolution of the Com- 
munist never again 
of the secret societies. 
that Marx 
Freuligrath 7 
Sut this is not all: a check of Kandel’s asser- 
tions that his references are 
from the purely factual point of view. 
He asserts that “Marx and Engels supported 
the secret activity of the German communists 
(1853-1856).” But, if we leave out the New 
York communist club that Marx mentions in his 
letter to Freuligrath,'’® the literature on the sub- 
ject contains only two episodes that could be 
classified as “relations with the German 
munists” carrying out secret work in Germany. 
One is the letter Marx received from K. W. 
Klein, a worker in Solingen, and the other is the 
arrival in Levi from Dussel- 
dorf.1!. What was the nature of these relations ? 
About Marx’s correspondence with Klein we 
from his September 7, 1853, letter to 
Marx writes that his answer to Klein 
was a “diplomatic one”: 


repeated 


member 
Unless, of course, Kandel 
deliberately | misinformed 


League he was a 


believes 


shows inaccurate 


com- 


london ot Gustav 


know 
l-ngels, 


From London, correspondence is hardly possible. 
The factory workers ought to keep to themselves 
and not get involved with the lower middle classes 
in Cologne, Dusseldorf, etc. But if they wish to send 
somebody over once a year for advice, we would not 
object. | Marx’s italics. | 


No other information about contacts with this 
group during the years mentioned exists.’* It is 


10 These were the appeals to Marx hy the N. Y. Com- 
munist Club of which |. I. Cherkasov has written re- 
cently in his History of the Spread of Marxism 
Throughout the U. S. in 1848-65. Modern and Con- 
temporary History 3: 37-38, M. 1958. Unfortunately 
Cherkasov does not give the complete text of the letters 


of Fr. Kamm and Alb. Komp and does not even men 
tion Marx’s answering letter. It is true that its text 
has not been preserved but, from Marx’s letter to 


Freuligrath, its contents are known. It must be added 
that Marx was mistaken about the size and importance 
of the New York club. I possess documents that prove 
that it was only a small group of émigrés and that the 
club had only a brief existence. Cherkasov’s assertion 
that this club played an important role in the United 
States workers’ movement is quite unfounded. 

11] am not speaking here of such things as Marx's 
correspondence with J. Miquels (for it see Neue Zeit 
32 Jg. 2: 1, 2, and 5): in this 1853-1856 correspondenc« 
mentioned by Kandel, there was nothing to suggest any 
“secret activity.” 

12.In the years of the First International, K. W. Klein 
twice approached Marx. But then he was no longer 
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difficult to deduce that Marx was “supporting” 
Klein’s “secret activity’ from the letter cited 
above. It is even more difficult to find any evi- 


dence of Marx’s support for secret work in his 
communications with Gustav Levi arrived 
in London from Diisseldorf in 1856 as the repre- 
sentative of a group of communist workers. And 
we only know of communications with him from 
Marx’s own letters from which we quote here: 


who 


When Levi came [for the first time] from Diissel- 
dorf—then he used to visit you quite often too—he 
thought of tempting me with an uprising of indus- 
trial workers in Iserlohn, Solingen, etc. I disap 
proved explicitly of such useless and dangerous folly. 
Moreover I told him I no longer belonged to any 
“league” and that in any case / could not join any 
such societies if only because of the danger such 
connections presented for those who live in Germany. 
Levi returned to Dusseldorf and, as was reported 
to me soon after, he was full of praise for you while 
denouncing my doctrinaire indifference. {Marx to 
Freuligrath, February 29, 1860. Marx's italics. 


| repeat : these two episodes—Klein’s letter and 
|_evi’s visit—are all that is known of Marx’s con- 
tacts with communists in Germany between 1853 
and 1856, i.e., the years mentioned by Kandel. 
lf he has any other facts on this matter, I would 
be very anxious to study them. But from the 
materials that are known in the literature, it -is 
impossible to talk about Marx’s supporting the 
“secret activity” of German communists in the 
1850's. In this, Kandel contradicts 
Marx himself and the available documents. 

| cannot analyze here Kandel’s assertions about 
the First International and the German Social 
Democrats while the special laws were in force. 
For this it would be necessary to find out what 
the “secret activity” consisted of and to which of 
its aspects Marx gave his support. But those who 
know the history of the First International will 
remember that when attempts were made to intro- 
duce elements of old type “secret activities” in 
France (this happened with Bakunin’s Alliance 
and with the Blanquist Commune Revolutionnaire 
among others), Marx not only refused to support 
activities of this type but combatted them rather 
energetically. But, of course, he supported quite 
energetically the resistance bv sections of the In- 
ternational to the attempts of the government of 
Napoleon III to deprive the workers’ organiza- 
tions of official existence (the three famous Paris 
trials of the International and other occasions), 


asserting 





a member of the secret communist group and was ad- 


vocating the creation of workers’ producers’ coopera- 


tives. 
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but in this support, there waseno trace of support 
of the old type of ‘secret organization,” even of 
the type formed by the Communist League in 
1850-1851. If possible, Marx gave even less’ 
support to the sections of the First International 
in Germany,’* let alone the Social Democratic 
organizations during the period of the special laws 
—they had, in any case, given up the practice of 
“secret activities,” in essence, in goals and in 
forms—a practice of the early period of the work- 
ers’ movement." 

[ have dwelt at this length on this point in the 
first place because Kandel considers it of prime 
importance and uses it to draw a general con- 
clusion about our book. But the other reason 
is that a thorough analysis of Kandel’s arguments, 
together with an analysis of his sources makes 
it possible to show the polemical methods of Soviet 
Marxist scholars. After what has been said 
above, there can be no doubt, in any case, that 
Marx himself declared that after 1852 he did not 
belong to any secret societies, of which the time 
was past. A person can only speak of our “falsi- 
fication” if he maintains that Marx deliberately 
lied in his letter to Freuligrath. 


II] 


These methods of discussion are also character- 
istic of those parts of Kandel’s article that con- 
cern our central point of contention, namely 
Marx's attitude toward the Communist League 
in 1848-1849, 

The brunt of Kandel’s attack is directed against 
my conclusion about Marx's dissolution of the 
league in May-June, 1848. It it this “concept” 
of mine that Kandel brands as a_ falsification. 
He claims that it is based on nothing but the 
“testimony of a traitor,” I’. Roser, one of the 
principal defendants in the Cologne trial of com- 
munists in 1852. Kandel accuses me of not even 
hothering to check Roser’s story against other 
documents before making my conjecture. 

‘s It seems that to this day the most detailed work on 
this subject remains my article, Karl Marx und die 
Berliner Sektion der I Internationale, Die Geselschaft, 
Berlin, March, 1933 

14 There is a wealth of documentary material to clear 
up this aspect of the question. It is the correspondence 
of Marx and Engels with Kautsky, Bernstein, V. Adler, 
and other social-democratic leaders of that period. Un- 
fortunately, in this correspondence, the Russian reader 
knows only Marx’s and Engels’ letters: the answers to 
them have not been published in Russian. But the full 
meaning of Marx’s and Engels’ letters clear 
only against the background of the long letter-reports 
correspondents 


becomes 


1 
+ 


of their 
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This latter assertion simply shows how poorly 
Kandel is acquainted with the materials and, also, 
that he has difficulty in following through the 
line of thought of the work he has set out to 
criticize. He is absolutely right, however, when 
he says that I view Roser’s deposition as a docu- 
ment of major importance. Which, of course, 
does not mean that it requires no corroboration. 
On the contrary, in view of its great historical 
importance, the deposition needs to be checked 
most thoroughly. Thus, I think that the whole 
Roser affair is the first question to study in 
the history of the Communist League and in the 
liography of Marx during 1848-1849. In my old 
hooks written jointly with Manchen this question 
was far from exhausted. Ina biography of Marx 
designed for the general reader—and our books 
written between 1933 and 1937 were precisely 
that—we had no time to dwell on particular ques- 
tions even when our conclusions were based on 
unpublished documents and when they differed 
substantially from the conclusions drawn in other 
lnographies of Editorial considerations 
that forced us to exclude the bibliographical ma- 
terial, of course limited our possibilities still fur- 
ther. 


Marx. 


As a result, we could only give our con- 
clusions briefly without explaining how we ar- 
rived at them and this despite the fact that we 
had the materials to justify them.’ 

These limitations are indispensible to an ex- 
planation of why the Roser affair did not receive 
the space it merited in our Sut we 


books.?® 


15] shall give only one example: on pp. 57-58 we 
succeeded in establishing the fact of the intervention of 
Nicolas I’s government in the 
Rheinische Zeitung in 1843. 
the historians of the period. There is no need to dwell 
on its importance. In our book, however, we could not 
dwell on it although we knew the whole story from the 
documents of the Prussian government. Now an entire 
article written in Moscow has been devoted to the 
subject. It is based on the materials in the Prussian 


closing down of the 
This was not known to 


as well as the Moscow archives (Kan, S. B., On the 
reasons for closing down the Rheinische Zeitung, 
published in the collection From the history of the 


working class and the revolutionary movement, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Academician Anna M. Pankra- 
tova, 648-662, Moscow, U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences 
Publishing House, 1958). Kan believes it proper to 
make a sarcastic remark about our book, but, in essence, 
his whole article is nothing but an expanded com- 
mentary on the passage in that same book. 

16 ]t should be noted that our book was published in 
Berlin in 1933, i.e, under Hitler, and was drastically 
abbreviated by the publishers who were in a hurry to 
publish it because confiscations and arrests were already 
in progress 
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studied the document very thoroughly, compared 
it with other materials, and, of course, we wish 
to bear the full responsibility for our conclusions. 
The arguments Kandel uses to refute 
testimony are quite unconvincing. 

His main argument is that, in making his 
“treacherous depositions,” Roser, fearing that his 
treachery would be discovered, tried not to name 
those of the League’s leaders of whom “police 
knew nothing,” mentioning only those ‘who were 
abroad or imprisoned” and denying the member- 
ship of some who, according to Kandel, were 
definitely members. Kandel names as such A. 
sermbach, Dr. J. Klein, and Dr. R. Daniels. 
Kandel also questions Roser's story about the 
meeting of the League during which Marx an- 
nounced its dissolution: it appears that among 
those present Roser failed to name Daniels and 
3urgers who, according to Kandel could not have 
failed to have been present. “Thus,” Kandel 
concludes, ‘“Roser’s testimony here is subject to 
well-founded scepticism” (p. 123). These con- 
siderations are the whole foundation of his criti- 
cism of the document. 

In the first place the authenticity of some of 
Kandel’s examples is debatable. What, for in- 
stance, are his reasons for listing A. Bermbach 
as a member of the League? Bermbach was a 
prosperous Cologne notary, elected a deputy of 
the first Prussian house of representatives in 
1849, a democrat and not a communist at all. 
He was branded as such only by the police spies 
of the Stieber gang assistance 
Bermbach gave to Marx in his struggle against 
the police provocations during the Cologne trials 
in 1852. 


Roser’s 


because of the 


This, however, is not a serious con- 
sideration for an historian. On the other hand 
he is listed as a democrat by the second Russian 
edition of Marx’s and Engels’ work (8: 662). 

Neither can we consider Dr. J. Klein's mem- 
bership in the League verified. He was acquitted 
in the 1852 trial. Kandel has no new evidence 
on this subject either. The mention of Klein 
in Freuligrath’s letter to Marx of October 3 
1851,1* is, as far as I know, the only contemporary 
document from which an opinion on the matter 
can be formed and it must be considered rather 
as a corroboration of Roser’s deposition in which 
he described Dr. Klein as a man who had been 
connected with the League in the past but who 
had refused to rejoin it after its re-establishment 


17 For the excerpt, see Fr. Mehring, Freuligrath und 
Marx, 13. I possess the full copy of that letter 
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in 1850-1851. All he did 


League some 


was to render the 
and then. Klein's 
later contacts with Marx and [Engels only fur- 
ther confirm the following conclusion: here was 
a man who, while preserving the sympathies of 
his youth, toek no further active part in the work- 
ers’ movement.** 


services now 


As far as Dr. Daniels is concerned, matters are, 
of course, much more complex. He was not an 
League and Mehring’s 
opinion that he was a central figure of the Cologne 


active member of the 
central committee of the League finds no docu- 
mentary confirmation.'* Even in 1848-1849, his 
social and political activity was confined to lec- 
turing on physiology in the Cologne workers’ club 
(see records of the 1852 Cologne trial). In any 
case, it seems that his name is not listed in any 
of the newspaper reports of the meetings—and 
who isn’t listed there? But in 1849, when Marx 
left for England and was suffering the hardships 
of his second emigration, Daniels was one of the 
very few of Marx’s old Cologne friends who did 
his best to help him morally and materially. 
\mong other things, he helped in re-establishing 
the League: letters from london were sent to 
his address, he transmitted Marx's instructions, 
his apartment was a meeting place for the emis- 
saries of the League arriving from London. 
Roser does not deny this either although he 
declares that Daniels’ help did not culminate in 
his formally joining the League. This agreed 
with Daniels’ deposition at the trial. To me, 
however, it seem convincing : 
Daniels’ help was so substantial that he could 
not have been outside the organization. It seems 
that on this point Roser did fail to tell the whole 
truth and this for reasons that are quite easy 
to understand. Roser knew that 
very sick man since he had spent several months 
in the hospital of the Cologne prison with him 


does not too 


Daniels was a 


(Roser’s health in prison was also very poor) 


Klein as 
unaccountable that one 
hegins to suspect that there must be some sort of con- 
fusion here. We know that in the first edition of 
Marx's and Engels’ Briefzwechsel (edited by Bernstein) 
a mistake slipped in: Dr. J. J. Klein from Cologne 
Was mistaken in the index for the worker K. W. Klein 
from Solingen who was really a member of the League. 
Chis error was incorporated in the first Russian edition 
(which is the only far). Maybe Kandel used 
these early editions? This error has been corrected in 
German edition of the Briefwechsel, in E. 
Zobel’s chronicle, et al 

19 Mehring expressed this opinion in his foreword to 
Enthiillungen, Karl Marx, published in 1914. 


18 The aplomb with which Kandel lists Dr 


a member of the League is so 


one so 


the second 
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and he must have felt a deep sympathy for him. 
Prison made a traitor out of Roser, but traitors 
too have human feelings. Thus, it is quite likely 
that, while he betrayed many, Roser did not want 
to harm a dying man. 

Thus, speaking of three men whose member- 
ship in the League Roser concealed, Kandel is 
wrong about two of them. And in the case of 
Daniels, Roser’s motives were quite different from 
what Kandel asserts. 

In general, only a man who had never read 
the complete record of Roser’s deposition could 
assert that Roser concealed from the police the 
names of members still unknown to them—Kandel 
must have read only that part of the deposition 
which is connected with the subject of my book 
and which | presented in it (p. 150). The part 
| quoted gives a general picture of the life and 
activity of the League in Cologne in 1848-1851 
emphasizing the events of central importance in 
the relations between key figures. The police 
knew the names of these key figures well, since 
in 1848-1849 they were in the open and for 
this very reason became the first victims of the 
reaction, were arrested or escaped abroad. Actu- 
ally, this part of Roser’s deposition (his interroga- 
tion on December 30 and 31, 1853) gave very 
little new information to the police and was, for 
this very reason, recorded very briefly. But 
these depositions were followed by many others 
(his interrogation continued until February, 
1854, with considerable intervals it is true) in 
which Roser described in detail his activities in 
1850 and 1851, his trips to meet the League mem- 
bers and democrats, outside Cologne, etc. Here 
Roser’s testimony is filled with the names of 
persons until then unknown to the police, people 
who “rendered services” to the League: railway- 
men and the stokers on steamships who smuggled 
in illegal literature, persons who helped the mem- 
bers of the organization to escape from jail, 
etc. and even the name of ILandesgerichtsassessor 
Stein who passed on government secrets to the 
democrats. 

All these documents prove the complete ab- 
surdity of Kandel’s claim that Roser was trying 
to conceal many things from the police and they 
also show another peculiarity of his scholarly 
Kandel that he read 
Roser’s testimony in the original and in a foot- 


approach, contends has 
note gives the archive number of Roser’s police 


file (p. 122). 3ut if he had studied the file, 


he could not have failed to notice the parts I had 
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not quoted in my book, namely the parts in which 
Roser named many, many names until then un- 
known to the police. Only Landsgerichtsassessor 
Stein was saved from the police by the intercession 
of his superiors (the police were apparently 
averse to publishing details because they did not 
want to reveal the source of information), while 
all the others were forced to make the very close 
acquaintance of the police authorities. 

Had Kandel been acquainted with the original 
file, he could not have written that “Roser named 
only those who were abroad or jailed.” 

Kandel’s second argument is also unsound. He 
tries to establish that Roser’s testimony is his- 
torically “‘unreliable” because he fails to list R. 
Daniels and N. Burgers among the members of 
the league attending meetings in May-June, 
1848. In this he is unconvincing even from the 
strictly factual standpoint.2® But even if we 
assume that he is right, what would this example 
prove? We have covered Daniels’ case above, 
but what reason could Roser have for shielding 
Burgers? At the trials, Burgers acknowledged 
that he was a member of the League and received 
the same sentence as Roser himself. Therefore, 
there can be no question of Roser’s attempting to 
conceal Burgers’ name from the police. Then 
there can be only one explanation: Roser forgot to 
mention Burgers’ name. This is very plausible and 
so much the more in that Roser was absent from 
the June, 1848, meetings and his report on them 
is second hand. But anyone acquainted with 
memoir writing knows that the omission of a 
name in listing the participants in all sorts of 
meetings, is wellnigh inevitable. Even the most 
reliable memoir writer (Roser’s depositions are 
essentially memoirs) cannot avoid omissions, and 

20 Thus Kandel obviously fails to take into account the 
sharp conflict within the editorial board of the Nene 
Rheinische Zeitung between Burgers and Marx which 
took place at the beginning of the newspaper's existence 
(this conflict is mentioned in Engels’ article, Marx and 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung,” and in Marx’s letter to 
l.asalle of September 15, 1860). It was as a result 
of this conflict that Burgers resigned from the editorial 
board and then stopped contributing to the paper al- 
together. The press at the time reported this breach 
(e.g., Leipzig’s General Anzeigcer, 2087-2088, September 
9, 1848, among other things mentions a fist fight be- 
tween the members of the editorial board of the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung. It is true that things did not really 
reach this point but the actual break between Biirgers and 
the Marx group really occurred at the beginning of 
June, 1848. Thus, in no way could it be asserted that 
Burgers was certain to have attended the meetings that 
took place in the editorial rooms. 
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tw 
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wn 


if we must adopt Kandel’s standards we must 
give up using memoirs as historical documents. 

But then, what would be proved if even Kan- 
del’s main thesis happened to be correct, i.e., if 
it had been established that Roser did conceal 
from the Prussian authorities the membership of 
several persons in the League? That the lists 
compiled on the basis of Roser’s depositions are 
incomplete: This question, of course, was very 
important to Hinkeldey, the police chief of Berlin 
at that time, who was investigating Roser. But 
to a contemporary historian, it is a 
very minor importance. 
the names of 


matter of 
What we need is, not 
rank-and-file members of the 
League, but facts about the League's activities, 
about the conflicts that developed 
within it. From this point of view, it makes 
very little difference whether Bermbach and Klein 
were members or not. 


ideological 


To discredit Roser’s testi- 
mony as a document in the history of the League, 
Kandel should have advanced his reasons for be- 
lieving that Roser distorted the internal conflicts 
in the League. 
this question. 


But Kandel does not even raise 


IV 


And these are all the specific arguments that 
Kandel manages to muster to prove his contention 
that Roser’s deposition is an unreliable historical 
document. If we keep in mind that behind Kan- 
del stands the Moscow Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism with its rich collection, its huge refer- 
ence apparatus and its hundreds of research mem- 
bers, we must come to the conclusion that his 
efforts have been singularly unsuccessful. 

Now, my purpose is not at all the rehabilitation 
of Roser as a person (in fact I consider his be- 
trayal even more complete and more vicious than 
does Kandel). Nor do I believe that Roser’s 
story reflects the entire activity of the League, all 
the aspects of its existence. However, having 
studied the available material thoroughly, I have 
failed to find a single fact that would indicate a 
deliberate distortion of the truth by Roser. In 
Roser’s depositions there are many reports of 
events that had been previously either unknown 
or debatable and that now enter as important 
component elements in the comprehensive history 
of the League. 

As an illustration, I shall take the composition 
of the central nucleus of Gottschalk’s backers, i.e., 
of the old Cologne group called the League of the 
Just which existed there before the formation 
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of the Communist League and which, during 
the 1848-1849 revolution, formed the focus of 
left-wing opposition to Marx. A person ac- 
quainted with the literature on this subject must 
remember the work of E. Zobel, a talented Marx- 
ist scholar from Hungary who first arrived at 
the conclusion that Gottschalk’s closest collabora- 
tor was a land surveyer named Joseph Janson 
who was later to be shot by the Prussian military 
government for his participation in the Baden up- 
rising in 1849.*! Zobel, who fell victim to Stalin’s 
terror, presents a very strong argument to sup- 
port his point but has no final proof which would 
eradicate all possible doubt: no documents were 
preserved, none of the participants in the move- 
ment left explicit statements. Thus, the matter 
remained unsettled. Now, deposition 
settles the matter: he names Janson directly as a 
member of the Cologne group of the prerevolu- 
tionary period,?* thus showing that Zobel’s con- 
struction was correct. Zobel had at his disposal 
only indirect evidence and before he became ac- 
with Roser’s deposition, he gathered 
enough material on this particular point to cor- 
roborate Roser’s story. 

Here is another example: Roser both correctly 
names Hess as the author of the Red Catechism, 
i matter that has caused much and 
solves for the first time the puzzle of the publi- 
cation of that pamphlet. The notation on the 
German edition of the Catechism was “New York 
and Boston,’ There was no doubt that this im- 
print was made to misguide the police. But 
where was the pamphlet actually printed? This 
could not be answered and nothing was known 
about its preparation and printing. “The treach- 
erous depositions” solve this puzzle: the pamphlet 
was published by an illegal printing press in 
Frankfurt-am- Main. story agrees so 
closely with all other materials in the literature 
that it has been accepted by Edmund Silberner, 


IR ser's 


quainted 


discussion 


Roser’s 


1 See E. Zobel, Toward a history of the Communist 
League, the Cologne group of the League before the 
March revolution (Marx and Engels Archives, ed. by 
D. B. Ryazanov, 1, Moscow, 1924). The German trans- 
lation of the article was published in Archiv fur die 
Geschichte des Soctalismus und der Arbeiter hewegung 
11, published by Prof. Griinberg, Leipzig, 1925 

22 Roser named as the third member of this group 
“Bedorf, the barber. This was not known before 
Roser’s testimony was published. It must be noted that 
in the Soviet literature, Bedorf’s trade (harhter—harber ) 
is mistaken for his first name and Bedorf comes in as 
“Barbie Bedorf” in the Learned Notes on Modern and 
Contemporary History 2 M, 114, U.S.S.R. Academy of 


Sciences Publishing House, and others 
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the authority on Hess and the editor of his cor- 
respondence.** 

I would like to add that Roser’s testimony 
clears up the story of the publication of the Ger- 
man translation of Catechism of a Communist by 
a Belgian member of the League, V. Tedesco— 
a story that until then had remained obscure.** 

However, the main argument for the reliability 
of Roser’s depqsitions as a historical document 
is that there are particular instances in which his 
story, combined with other reliable materials of 
the period, enables us to bind disconnected testi- 
mony into one complete picture. Without Roser, 
the history of the League during the years of the 
revolution would remain a collection of incompre- 
hensible, jerky movements scattering in all direc- 
tions. But before we go on to the general picture 
of the history of the League, we must, if only 
briefly, cover the history of Roser’s betrayal and 
try to understand his motives. These motives 
determine the nature of his depositions. 

V 

Kandel writes that in 1848 and 1849 Roser was 
the “vice-chairman of the Cologne workers’ 
union.” This is insufficient information for a 
modern reader: Roser was elected vice-chairman 
when Marx was elected chairman, It was Marx 
who selected him as his deputy and Marx again 
who handed the chairmanship over to him when 
he felt he had to resign from that post. 

Roser is the principal figure among the pro- 
Marx workers who joined the movement during 
the revolutionary period. If we follow his 
speeches at this time we see that Marx had very 
good reasons for making his choice: intellectually 
Roser was certainly the outstanding man in the 
Cologne workers’ movement to come to promi- 
nence during the revolution (I do not count the 
old members of the League from Moll down; 
they came to the fore in the underground work 
in which Roéser took no part). He was also the 
man who agreed with Marx the most consistently 
on various problems the movement had to face. 
Therefore, it is no accident that Marx picked him, 
at the beginning of 1850, to start working on the 
restoration of the League. After some hesitation, 


23 See the latest bibliographical work of Edm. Silberner 


The works of Moses Hess, International Institute for 
Social History, 1958. 

247 note that, according to Réser, the German trans- 
lation of the pamphlet was prepared by F. Freuligrath. 
As far as can be concluded, this fact has remained un- 


known to Freuligrath’s biographers 
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Roser accepted. And it was he and not Burgers 
or Daniels who was the main organizer and 
leader of the League during the “Cologne Pe- 
riod” of its existence and who later became the 
central figure in the 1852 Cologne Trials. A 
representative of the Justice Department, in his 
report to the Prussian Minister of Justice, de- 
scribes Roser as the most dangerous of the ac- 
cused—and, from his point of view, he was quite 
right: °5 


Inasmuch as I have been able to study the accused 
during the trials, I believe the most dangerous of 
them is Roser who, it seems to me, is capable of 
perpetrating in cold blood all sorts of excesses and 
crimes in the event of a revolution. From 1848 up 
to his very arrest his activity was almost exclusively 
devoted to the aspirations of the League, with him 
displaying much strength and energy. Although he 
is a man of rather scanty education, he is able to 
inspire respect in the workers and wields consider- 
able influence. 


This evaluation of Roser’s personality, was the 
reason not only for his severe sentence (six 
years), but also for the special attention the police 
authorities paid him after his trial. In the 
Graudenz fortress to which Roser was taken after 
sentencing a special agent, one J. 


3raun, was 
planted in his cell in order to draw out of him 
the secrets of the League that had not been un- 
covered during the investigations. The govern- 
ment was very interested in this whole affair and 
it was closely followed by Prussia’s Minister of 
the Interior Ferdinand von Westphalen (Marx's 
brother-in-law ). 

J. Braun was certainly an experienced agent. 
He pretended to be an “exalted communist” and 
rapidly discovered Roser’s weak spot. An elderly 
man in poor health, Roser had been ill during 
much of the pre-trial investigation. He felt he 
would not live out the six years in jail and thought 
of trying to escape to America. The circum- 
stances seemed quite favorable. Among the non- 
commissioned officers of the guard there were a 
number who sympathized with the cause of the 
prisoners. But Roser’s state of health made es- 
cape possible only with outside help. And this 
is what Braun and those behind him decided to 
take advantage of. 

By a series of clever maneuvers, Roser was 
driven into the trap set for him. They made an 


257 know of this report only through the excerpts in 
the police files on the Roser case (Preus. Geh. Staats— 
Archiv. R 30, C Tit. 94, R. 208, p. 43). I do not know 
the name of the author of the report. 


IS DISTORTING 


HISTORY ? 


oral agreement with him, sealed by the work of 
Hinkeldey, at that time Berlin police chief and 
head of Prussia’s entire police force: Roser was 
to tell them all he knew about the Communist 
League, “about its formation, its development 
and its members,” in exchange for which the 
police promised to obtain his release, pay him be- 
tween 800 and 1,200 thalers and make it possible 
tor him to leave for America; *® and while he was 
still in prison, they were to direct a fixed monthly 
sum toward improving his diet and fnedical treat- 
ment. Roser’s special condition was that his name 
should be kept absolutely secret as the source of 
the information obtained: the police agent in con- 
tact with him had to be solemnly sworn to 
secrecy, never to mention Roser’s name, to keep 
all the documents in a sealed envelope, etc. 
Roser carried out his part of the bargain fully 
but the police were not satisfied with his deposi- 
tion. The police representative, Goldheim, who 
was in contact with Roser, assured them in his re- 
ports that Roser had told everything he knew, 
that he was fully cooperative over all the ques- 
tions asked by the police and that, if he had not 
said more, it was because “he cannot say more 
than he knows.” *? But all was in vain: some- 
body in higher government circles viewed Roser’s 
confessions as inadequate and the police were not 
allowed to fulfill their promise. 
The documents preserved in the archives of the 
3erlin police presidium leave a lot of matters con- 
nected with this rather unusual case unsolved. 
Possibly a more thorough study of these, as well 
as further discoveries in the archives would clear 
up all the aspects of Roser’s betrayal. But it 
seems to me that, even as of today, it can be 
stated with considerable certitude in which direc- 
tion the historical search should be directed to 
answer the question: what information did they 
expect to obtain from Roser and who was the 
person who considered his confession inadequate ? 
The amnesty of a man sentenced by a judge 
could only be carried out with the consent of the 
King and there is no doubt that the King was 
informed about the negotiations being conducted 
with Roser. In general, Frederick Wilhelm IV 
displayed considerable interest in the League from 
1849 on. He believed that it was the focus of 
plots, including plots against his own life. In 
1849 he wrote to Bettina von Armin that d’Ester 
26 From Roser’s letter to Hinkeldey, April 25, 1855 


27 From the report of Polizeirat Goldheim, Feb. 12 
1854. 
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Was preparing his assassination.** and d’Ester was 
thought to be close to the League. For this reason, 
the King adopted Stieber as his protégé being 
aware of all the latter's provocatory acts. The 
whole campaign against the League had the King’s 
direct support as is established beyond doubt by 
the King’s letter to O. von Manteufel of Novem- 
ber 11, 1850.*° = And Stieber had been planning 
from the very beginning to embroil Marx in 
terroristic ventures.*” 

Under certain 
Roser more than 
“treacherous depositions” with long lists of names 
that would enable the police to break the actual 
secrets of “Marx's party.” What were needed 
were sensational exposés in the spirit of Stieber’s 
machinations. 

This, Roser refused. 


these conditions it 1s almost 


that these circles wanted from 


His refusal to give the 
sort of deposition desired is echoed in the words 
of police representative Goldheim who wrote that 
“Roser cannot tell more than he knows.” They 
wanted to obtain testimony from him about things 
he did not know and about things that had not 
taken place. But to the end Roser would not 
than what he held to be the truth. 
In Braun's report there notes of the 
scription Roser gave of the League’s activities 
even before he agreed to betray it. Roser, who 
at that Juncture did not suspect that his com- 
panion a police agent, told him that the 
Partet Marx of which he openly admitted mem- 


say more 


are de- 


Was 


bership “wanted to achieve communism through 
propaganda” whereas its opponents of die Partet 
Schapper-Willich wanted to take “the road of 
revolution and of the guillotine.” *! 

And Roser stood on this description of the 
position of the factions within the League to the 
very end. In his deposition of January 3, 1854 
(still unpublished), he tells of a letter he received 
from Marx in Cologne which contained a de- 
tailed exposition of Marx’s views on revolutionary 
paths. This letter is of such interest 
known in the literature) that | 


(it is not 


will quote this 


part of Roser’s deposition here: 


23 See Bettina von 


Ungedruckte 


Arnim und Friedri Wilhelm IV’ 
Aktenstucke, 180, 
Ludw Frankfurt-am-Main, 1902. 

‘A facsimile of it has recently been reprinted in 
Karl Bittle’s book Der Kommunistische Process in Koln 
1852 im Spieg / Zeitgen Presse, 
1955 


Briefs und Hrsg. von 


(oeiger, 


el dey risstschen Berlin, 
’See Marx's 
14, 1850 
31 From I. Braun's report of June 20, 
R 208, Adh. 1, p. 14) 


letter to the editors of The Sun, June 


1853 ( R 30 € 94, 
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In conclusion I would like to add this: they re- 
proach us because both the Marx and Schapper 
parties want communism equally. In fact, though, they 
are Opponents or even enemies when it comes to the 
methods through which communism must be reached. 
The Schapper-Willich followers want communism 
introduced at the present stage of development, if 
need be by the force of arms during the forthcoming 
revolution. Marx considers communism possible 
only as a result of progress in education and general 
development; in one of his letters to us he marked off 
the four phases through which we would have to 
pass before its realization. He declares that until 
the forthcoming revolution, the petty bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat are marching together against the 
monarchy. ‘This revolution will not be = carrried 
out by them but will come as a result of class rela- 
tions and will grow out of poverty. It will be made 
inevitable by the periodical commercial crises. After 
the next revolution, when the petty bourgeoisie comes 
to power, the communists will start acting on their 
own and go into opposition. Then will come the 
social republic, then the socialist-communist republic 
and finally the ground will be cleared for a purely 
communist republic. 


It looks very much as though Roser’s insistence 
on this description of Marx’s position was the 
reason why the Prussian government broke the 
agreement concluded with Hinkeldey. 
was not amnestied, nor was he paid the promised 
sum of money. He had to serve out his full time 
and only received, irregularly, small sums _ to 
enable him to supplement his diet.** 


Roser 


VI 

submit that we should 
stop considering Roser’s deposition as an_his- 
torically unreliable document. Of course he was 
a traitor to an even greater extent than Kandel 
thinks. 


After the preceding, | 


It could be that Roser gave a subjective 
interpretation of some particular events but he 
was certainly not distorting them deliberately to 
serve the provocatory purpose of the police. <A 
historian of revolutionary movements, especially 
of such movements in old Russia, often finds him- 


32 From the police records it transpires that Roser was 
released from Fort Preussen in Stettin, Nov. 11, 1858, 
i.e., after all the others who stood trial with him. He 
arrived in Cologne in a rather poor state of health. It 
may be of interest to note that in 1865 Roser joined 
the Lasalle group and attacked Marx in their publication 
(see Sozialdemokrat, 3, Berlin, March 19, 1865). .In 
W. Liebknecht’s letter to Engels of March 25, 1865, it is 
mentioned that “Roser, who is attacking us in Barmen, 
threatens to reveal party secrets unless money is sent 
to him” (quoted from a copy of unpublished letter). It 
has been impossible to establish the period of this black- 
mail threat but it adds an additional trait to 
character 


Roser’s 
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self in the presence of such documents born of 
the conditions of many years of imprisonment. 


A critical analysis of Roser’s statements proves 


that he is historically trustworthy. and this to 
a considerable degree. He only said what he 
knew well and what he believed to be the truth. 
As a result, his deposition was often very harm- 
ful to his contemporaries but it is very useful 
to the historian. He refused to lie, to invent 
myths and he apparently paid for this by losing 
the benefits he was to reap from his betrayal. Of 
course, an additional check of his statements is 
useful, as it is of any historical document, but it 
must be a serious, scholarly objective one. 

It is in this light that Roser’s report on the 
dissolution of the Communist League by Marx 
in May—June, 1848, must be evaluated. Kandel 
considers that this particular report is untrust- 
worthy for two reasons: firstly, because it is not 
supported by anything written by Marx and 
. Engels, and secondly, because to accept it at its 
face value is tantamount to admitting that Marx 
was imposing his “personality cult’ within the 
League. 

The second of these arguments cannot be con- 
sidered seriously at all. It is based on the appli- 
tion of certain concepts formed under the Soviet 
dictatorship to completely different relations in a 
different historical epoch. Stalin’s “cult of per- 
sonality” which led to the barbarous coercion and 
physical annihilation of people who held differ- 
ent opinions is one thing—and Marx's intellectual 
authority is quite another. He was a man who 
was never in a position to exert violence, who 
simply had such an impact upon those around 
him that he often managed to carry out the 
measures he thought fit despite the reluctance 
of many of the others (at times of the majority ). 
Of course the “statute” of the League did not 
give Marx the right to dissolve it. But we must 
remember that this statute did not give this right 
to anybody or foresee such an eventuality at all. 
rom this formal point of view, the dissolution 
in June, 1848, was no different from that of 
November, 1852. In both cases it was the result 
of an act which was not provided for by the 
statute and in both cases it was motivated by 
considerations of the same order: by the inter- 
ests of the political effort that Marx considered 
the most appropriate. 

Of course it does not follow that in June, 
1848, Marx just decided whimsically, on his per- 
sonal authority, to declare the League dissolved 
against the wishes of all its other leaders. We 
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know the composition of the leading group in the 
Central Committee at the beginning of 1848 and 
we know that among them there was no one 
who was willing to be a mere puppet in Marx's 
hands. They would have considered him a 
usurper and refused to follow him and of course 
Marx was in no position to treat them the way 
Stalin treated his opposition during the [zhov 
purges—destroying two-thirds of the existing 
membership of the Party’s Central Committee. 
But such a course, obviously, never occurred 
either to Marx himself or to those who opposed 
him. 

Marx could only decree the dissolution of the 
League because he commanded within it, and es- 
pecially in its Central Committee, such support 
that. against his wish, the continuation of the 
league was unthinkable. How it arrived at this 
state of affairs will become clear from what 
follows. 

The first argument, that Roser’s statements do 
not agree with anything written by Marx and 
Iengels, is, of course, much more serious. Kandel 
states that, in studying these events, I completely 
“ignore Marx’s and Engels’ writings” (p. 123) 
and he refers to the Appeal of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist League of March, 1850, 
as a proof of the existence of the League through- 
out the entire revolutionary period. Let us check 
the reliability of this statement. 

This “Appeal” was drafted in the days when 
Marx, who believed that a sharp industrial crisis 
was approaching, expected a new revolutionary 
wave in Germany and thus took part in the 
attempt to ‘“‘activize” the League. For this pur- 
pose he not only tried to reach an agreement 
with the followers of Schapper whom he had 
always respected, but also with Willich toward 
whom he felt quite differently. At that point the 
attempt was to build the League as a bloc from 
Marx to Willich and the appeal was drafted as a 
political document of this bloc. Therefore, it is 
quite natural that, in drafting this document, 
Marx and Engels avoided dwelling on their re- 
cent sharp disagreements and put to the fore 
those aspects which gave them grounds to he- 
lieve in the possibility of cooperation within the 
bloc. Marx made considerable concessions, in- 
cluding in the appeal the slogan of “permanent 
revolution” which he never mentions anywhere 


else in his writings.** All this must be grasped 


33 If we leave out his early Judenfrage, Marx speaks 
of “permanent revolution” only in The struggle 
in France, using the term to describe Blanqui’s position. 


clas , 
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when one uses the “Appeal,” especially as we 
have at our disposal the final text of the document 
as it was approved by the London Central Com- 
mittee of the re-established League—of course, 
after Willich and the followers of Schapper had 
made their corrections.** 

According to Kandel, this “Appeal” proves that 
the League had never been dissolved. But the 
text of the document does not bear this out. It 
is true that it contains the sentence: “during the 
two years of the revolution of 1848-1849, the 
League withstood the trials.” 

“Therefore,” Kandel hurries to conclude (p. 
doubt that the Communist 
.eague continued to exist in 1848-1849.” 

However, this is not a conclusion that can be 
drawn from the text of the ‘Appeal’? whose 
exact meaning was quite different. 

The “Appeal” indicates quite clearly what is 
meant when it says that the league “withstood 
the trials’: first, the members of the League who 
everywhere “took part energetically in the move- 
ment,” etc.. and secondly, the ideas of the League 
that proved correct and the “Appeal” specifies 
here which ideas it has in mind: 


123), “there is no 
| 


Its (the League's) views on the movement in the 
form in which they were presented in the circulars 
of the congresses and of the central committees in 
1847 and in the Communist Manifesto, proved cor- 
rect and the expectations expressed in these docu- 
ments were fully justified. 


\ccording to the “Appeal,” it was in these two 
aspects, but only in these two, that the League 
“withstood the trials’ of 1848-1849. There is 
not even a hint that it survived as an organization. 
Nor, of course, is it stated that the League’s 
Central Committee ‘withstood the trials.” On 
the contrary, the “Appeal” indicates that the group 
in whose name it is sent out is of a very different 
We know that this work was written at the same time 
as the “Appeal.” ©n the other hand “permanent revolu- 
ion” kept popping up again and again in the publica- 
tions of the leftist opposition to Marx in 
1848-1849, 

34] am not raising here the question of the authorship 
of this “Appeal” but I must point out that it can be 
attributed to Marx and Engels only with important res- 
ervations. True, in his letter to Engels of July 13, 1851, 
Marx refers to it as “drafted by both of us.” How- 
ever, in his article, A contribution to the history of 
the Communist League, Engels is much more circum- 
spect, speaking only of the editing of this document by 
himself and Marx. However this may be, there is no 
doubt that this document did not express the private 
opinion of Marx and Engels but rather the compromise 
accepted by the various factions of the League. 


Cologne in 
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opinion from the Central Committee which was 
in office in 1848: 


While the Democratic Party, the party of the 
petty bourgeois, organized itself more and more 
thoroughly in Germany, the workers’ party lost its 
one and only support and, at the most, remained 
organised in certain localities for certain purposes 
and as a result came, in the general movement, un- 
der the domination and leadership of the petty 
bourgeois Democrats. | My italics. | 


doubt that Kandel knows. this 
passage of the “Appeal” since he quotes out of 
context that part of the sentence that I have 
given above in italics. He interprets it as con- 
firming his contention that the League continued 
to exist throughout 1848 and 1849. But, taken 
within its context, this passage implies just the 
opposite—it contirms the dissolution of the 
League. “The only support’ that the workers’ 
party could have in Germany, according to the 
“Appeal,” was the old League and the whole 
trouble stemmed from the 1e., the 
League had ceased to exist as an organized 
entity. 

The wording of the “Appeal” has been chosen 
very carefully for the obvious reason that, once 
they decided to re-found the general organization, 
all the participants of the bloc making the “Ap- 
peal” tried to avoid the old points of sharp dis- 
agreement. But the general meaning is quite 
clear: during the revolutionary years, there were 
all the prerequisites for successful activity by the 
l.eague—there were cadres well trained by the 
League before the revolution who “stood every- 
where in the front ranks of the proletariat” ; 
there were good ideas which “were fully justified 
by the events,’ and were “on everyone's lips.” 
Ilowever, the organization of the League’s col- 
lapsed and this caused the “‘workers’ party,” 
i.e., the workers’ movement in the broader sense, 
to lose its “one and only solid support,” and 
to “come under the domination and the leader- 
ship of the petty bourgeois Democrats.” 

Obviously, the “Appeal” edited by Marx and 
lengels does not name those the document holds 
responsible for the 1848 policy. But the political 
content of the accusation leaves no room for 
doubt about the people against whom it is di- 
rected. The questions of supporting the demo- 
crats at the elections and of the communists’ 
joining the Democratic Party, of conducting the 
political struggle under the banners of that party, 
etc., were the central subjects of discussions in 
1848-1849 inside the within the 


There is no 


loss of it 


League and 
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workers’ 


Col ene. 


movement everywhere, especially in 
And it Marx who was the most 
consistent proponent of the alliance with the 
democrats. Thus, he called the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung not the organ of the proletariat, let alone 
the organ of the Communist League, but the 
“organ of democracy”; he became assistant chair- 
man of the “Democratic Society’ and supported 
such moderates as Franz Raveaux in the elections. 
And it was against Marx that the left-wing’s 
accusations were made, within as well as out- 
side the League, which claimed that he had 
turned the worker's movement into an appendage 
of the Democratic Party.*® The fact that this 
included, in March, 1850, in a 
document drafted by Marx and Engels does not, 
of course, change the fact that it was in opposition 
to Marx’s 1848 policy. It simply shows how 
much Marx’s position had changed between May- 
June, 1848 (and even January, 1849), and March, 
1850. It must be remembered that this ‘“Ap- 
peal” marks a quiet brief zizgag in Marx’s 
ideological and political life. Never again did 
he enter an alliance with Blanquists of Willich’s 
type. Never again did Marx put his signature 
to the slogan of “permanent revolution.” 

Sut the “Appeal” contains more than a con- 
demnation of Marx's 1848 policy. It contains 
another passage which reveals much about be 
hind-the-scenes struggle in the League. 

Having made its pronouncement on the situa- 
tion within the League at the beginning of the 


Was 


accusation was 


revolution, the “Appeal” speaks of the measure 
adopted to straighten out the League’s policy: 


Such a situation must be done away with: inde 
pendence must be regained by the workers. The 
Central Committee understood this necessity and 
this is why, as far back as the winter of 1848-1849, 
it dispatched Josef Moll to Germany to reorganize 
the League. 
This passage is of tremendous importance for 
the historian but to be correctly understood it 
must be studied within the context of the gen 
eral developments within the League's Central 
Committee. 

This Central Committee formed in De- 
cember, 1847, after the League’s Second Congress. 
The Congress decided that the committee should 


Was 


55 OF special interest from this point of view is the 
open letter to Karl Marx published in the No. 13 issue 


of the Fretheit, Arbeit, Cologne, February 2, 1849. The 
article was unsigned but is known to have been written 
by Gottschalk, Marx's main Cologne opponent within 
the League (see Dr. A. Gottschalk’s letter to M. Hess, 
March 22, 1849, in M. Hess Briefwechsel, 216-217, 1959). 
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reside in London, Its composition, in accordance 
with the statute was transmitted to the London 
district committee. Of the Central Committee’s 
members—there had to be at least five of them 
according to the statute—we are certain only of 
K. Schapper, J. Moll, and H. Bauer (a fourth 
was probably G. Eccarius). The Central Com- 
mittee’s normal work was interrupted by the 
revolution. When the first came from 
Paris, the Central Committee decided to move 
its center to Brussels and transmitted its mandate 
to the district committee. In view of 
the developments inside Belgium, the Brussels 


news 


Brussels 


committee transmitted its mandate to Marx per- 
sonally, authorizing him, if he saw fit, to form 
a Central Committee in Around March 
10, he formed the Central Committee: Marx 
(chairman), Schapper (secretary), H. Bauer, 
Engels, Moll, Wallau, and W. Wolf (members). 
If we leave out Wallau, who got onto the com 
mittee more or less accidentally and soon left it 
and returned to his native Mainz,** this central 
committee formed by Marx consisted of three 
former leaders of the League of the Just: Schap- 
per, Moll, and Bauer, and three former leaders 
of the Committee of Correspondents: Marx, 
Iengels, and Wolf.*’ In other words, it reflected, 
exactly the agreement concluded between these 
two. groups in 1847, an agreement which resulted 
in the transformation of the league of the Just 
into the Communist League. 

\t the end of March, this. coalition 
(committee accepted the “Demands of the Com- 
Party of Germany,” i.e., a and 

36 Dr. Karl Wallau (1823-1877), born in Mainz, type- 
setter by trade. In 1847-1848 he worked on the Deutsche 
Brusseller Zeitung in Belgium and was a member of 
the League. He represented the League at a meeting 
celebrating the anniversary of the Cracow uprising 
(Demokrata Polski, February 28, 1848). At the be- 
ginning of 1848, he moved to Paris, joined the Central 
Committee of the League and was one of the founders 
of the German workers’ club formed on the initiative of 
the League. At the first opportunity left for 
Mainz where, as early as March, he became the initiator 
in forming the died as mayor 
of Mainz (see obituaries in l’orwaerts, Berlin, July 20, 
1877, Frankfurter Zeitung, July 9; 1877, Trier Zeituna, 
July 9, 1877, etc. Also compare K. Brockenheime: 
Maims in der Jahr 1848-49, Mainz, 1906). 

37 It is important to note that in their public. state 
ments at that time (1846) Marx and his friends re 
ferred to themselves as “Democrat-Communists” (se¢ 
for instance the signatures under the letter to F. O’Con- 
nor, July 17, 1846. It is impossible to interpret this 
other than as a desire to draw a line between them and 
the non-democratic communists, i.e., the 
Weitling). 


Paris. 


Central 


munist social 


very 


workers’ society He 


followers of E 
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political platform 
ate future. 


tor the League for the immedi- 
This document appeared in print 
at the time with the signatures of the six above- 
mentioned committee members and remained their 
only public act. Soon after that the four prin- 
Marx, Schapper, [éngels, and 
\Toll, went to Cologne, arriving there on \pril 
10 (Bauer returned to London and Wolf went 
emporarily to Versailles). The documents that 
e been preserved show that at first this group 
functioned in Cologne as the Central Committee 
ot the established 
sent out 


cipal members, 


League: it communications, 


its emussaries, heard their reports, etc. 
‘These documents take us to the middle of May 
after which they disappear: to this day none has 
found that could confirm the fact of the 
existence of the [League as an organized entity 
or of its Central Committee, and certainly not 
atter the middle of May, 1848. There are no 
resolutions, no declarations, no letters, no police 
reports, not even the newspaper item 
referring to it. Neither is there any document 
showing the above-mentioned four members of 
the Central Committee taking a joint stand on 

y matter whatever.*** 

After the end of May, 1848. all traces of the 


existence of the Central Committee of the League 


been 


smallest 


37a The present article was already written when I 
received the opportunity to acquaint myself with the 
work of S. Z. Leviova, The history of Marx’s and 
Engels’ Struggle to found and consolidate the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung as the organ of the proletariat (in 
the collection Htstory of the formation and development 
of Marxism, 234-281, Moscow, Institute of 
Leninism, 1959). This article 


Marxism- 


written to voice 


was 

the now official line of the Institute that “the League 
vas not dissolved and its central committee headed 
by Marx existed throughout the revolutionary years” 
(p. 253). The main proof of this thesis, according to 


the author, is Ewerbeck’s letter to Hess (Berlin, Nov 
1, 1848). Mrs. Leviova does not give the full text of 
this letter or even verbatim quotes, only a quite bold 
interpretation of it. But the full text is now available 
VW. Hess Briefwechsel, Edited by Ed. Silberer, 206 
s, Amsterdam, 1959), and it is quite clear from it 
just how unfounded Mrs interpretation is 
| cannot, in this footnote, dwell on this very curious 
letter and must content myself with noting that Ewerbeck 
described the Central Committee of the 
“located in London (or Cologne).” This that 
Ewerbeck and d'Ester (the conversation between the 
two is reported in the letter) are in some way connected 
with the attempts of Moll and Schapper to restore the 
League based on the London group. It is probable 
that, on his way from Cologne to London, Moll stopped 
over in Paris where the group at the time was 
under the influence of Hess and could not fail to be 
in opposition to Marx and therefore bound to 
support the attempts of Moll and Schapper. 


> 
( 


l.eviova's 


League as 
means 


local 


was 
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founded in 1847, whose legal continuity of in- 
ternal development we can follow until May, 
1848, vanish completely. The Central Committee 
of the League headed by Marx and reorganized 
in March, 1848, lasted only two and a_ half 
months. Then there is a six to seven month gap 
in the history of the league with no direct or 
indirect indications of its existence as an organ- 
ized entity and with, of course, no indications of 
the existence of its Central Committee. Then 
there is Moll’s trip as the emissary of the Central 
Committee of the League which is mentioned in 
the “Appeal” ot March, 1850. 


There is much that has remained a mystery 
in this for a historian, Moll's trip was mentioned 
in the literature even before Roser’s testimony : 


it was Moll’s obituaries and in 
He had come to Germany from 
London and for correspondence used a |.ondon 
address in the name of H. Bauer. But how did 
the Central Committee find itself in London, what 
was its composition, what line of succession ex- 
isted between it and the Central Committee in 
Cologne headed by Marx? 

We did not have any answer to any of this 
until Roser’s testimony and those points were of 
great importance because it came out in Haetzel's 
testimony that Moll used to tell of the reorgani- 
zation of the League and to show documents of 
the new “Revolutionary Party,” for which he 
tried to recruit members. Copies of these docu- 
ments were found in Haetzel’s place in Berlin, 
together with depots of arms and explosives, 
and were later published in Wermuth’s and Stieb- 
ers book.*® Haetzel’s story here fully coincided 
with the testimony of Hirsch from Hamburg.*° 

A comprehensive answer to all these questions 
could only be given in a general history of the 
league which, of course, goes far beyond the 
framework of this article. But the main line of 
development be indicated quite easily: 
Roser's testimony makes a logical picture of the 
scraps of information that were available 
the documents in the literature before it. 

At the end of May and beginning of June, 
1848, the Central Committee that had been 
formed by Marx, disintegrated. Obviously, the 


mentioned in 
police records.** 


may 


trom 


33 See for instance Wermuth and 
50. 

39 Wermuth and Stieber, Die Kommunistenverschwéor- 
ungen der Neunzehnten Jahrhundarts, 50-51 and 235- 
238, Berlin, 1853. 

40 Unpublished testimony, of Hirsch, Preuss 
Staats. Archiv, Reg. 30, Tit 94, Lit. p. 190. 


Stieber, op. cit., p. 


Geh. 
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split occurred between the two main groups whose 
agreement had led to the formation of the League 
in general and of its Central Committee in par- 
ticular, 1.e., the agreement between the followers 
of Marx (‘“Democrat-Communists”) and the 
leaders of the former [League of the Just. For 
the latter group to break with Marx was very 
painful since in 1845-1847 it was they who de- 
tended Marx’s views within the League of the 
Just and among the old German emigration as a 
whole. This break was especially painful for 
Schapper, who esteemed Marx very highly. Af- 
ter the breach. in June, 1848, he declared that 
Marx was destined to play a great role in the 
revolutionary movement.*! The position of the 
group was made particularly complicated by the 
fact that, in the other questions of the great 
political debate which went on in the spring of 
1848 in Cologne between Marx and the left wing 
of the League headed by Gottschalk, both Schap- 
per and Moll were entirely on Marx’s side. And 
since the Cologne “community” backed Gottschalk 
and since the great majority of Cologne’s organ- 
ized labor were behind him, Schapper and Moll 
found themselves very isolated at the beginning 
of their breach with Marx in June, 1848. 

The situation changed after the September 
events when the forces of reaction went over to 
the offensive everywhere, especially in Cologne. 
Moll, who at that time was already the chairman 
of the “Workers’ Society.” played an important 
part in these events: he directed the erection of 
the barricades, was arrested by the police, freed 
by the workers, etc. After that, of course, he had 
to disappear from sight and took advantage of 
this to go to London. Just before this, Schapper 
had gone to London too, The actual reason for 
his trip was to bring his wife and children over 
to Cologne; but once there he, of course, took 
advantage of the opportunity to meet his former 
colleagues of the League. Moll’s arrival created 
the impetus for the organization of an opposition 
to Marx from among the League’s members: 
Koser relates. basing himself on Schapper’s 
words, that, after Moll’s arrival in London, the 
former members formed a “community” 
inde) which elected a Central 
composed of Moll, IH]. Bauer and G. Eccarius. 
And Moll went to Germany as the emissary of 
this Central Committee.*? 


(Geme- 


new Committee 


41 This is attested to by A. Gottschalk, see A 
Karl Schapper, etc., 80. 

‘2 This matter of reorganization of the League was 
closely linked with the important matter of the publica- 


Fehling, 
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‘There is no doubt that Schapper agreed with 
Moll. We know from Roser’s statements that 
the first meeting in Cologne to discuss the Lon- 
don events was called by Schapper even before 
Moll’s arrival. It is most probable that he was 
already informed of Moll’s plans and that the 
latter had acted in london on a_ prearranged 
agreement with Schapper. 

In its essence, the whole london action was 
nothing but a restoration of an independent or- 
ganization by those leaders of the Communist 
League who had joined it from the League of 
the Just. And the new Central Committee was, 
in its composition, a restoration of the London 
Central Committee as it had been before the revo- 
lution and until the moment when Schapper and 
his friends, leaving for Paris, transmitted their 
mandate to the Brussels organization. 

It is important to point out yet another aspect. 
The statute of the Communist League suggests 
the formal arguments Moll and his friends used 
to justify their actions: no legal resolution to 
dissolve the League existed nor could it exist 
since dissolution was not provided for by that 
statute. The reached an 
impasse because of the sharpness of the internal 
disagreement, and Marx, in deciding to dissolve 
the organization, was simply cutting through the 
entangled knot. Therefore, the old members 
of the League considered it their right to return 
the I.eague to its initial status—to the form in 


League had simply 


tion of the second edition of the Communist Manifesto 
As is well known, in addition to the first edition of the 
Manifesto—a 23-page pamphlet—somewhat later in the 
same year, a second, 30-page edition was issued by the 
same London printers (I. E. Burghard). Thus far it 
has been impossible to establish who was behind this 
second edition. This is very important for the under- 
standing of the internal struggle in the League that 
concerns us here. There are no indications that either 
Marx or Engels or anyone of their group had anything 
to do with this second edition and this must therefore 
be ruled out. Had they been involved in this re-edition, 
their Veue Rheinische Zeitung would have mentioned the 
fact. Why would they republish the Manifesto and 
pass over the fact in silence? On the other hand, it 
is certain that copies of this second edition were brought 
to Germany by Moll toward the end of 1848. All this 
makes it certain that the second edition was the work 
of the London faction of the League which was trying 
to form the Central Committee of the League in London 
(with Moll), i.e., H. Bauer, Eccarius, et a/. There is still 
doubt as to whether the initiative belonged to Moll or to 
Schapper (when he went to London to fetch his wife in 
July-August 1848). But there is no doubt that the initia- 
tive did belong to someone of this “opposition group.” It 
would be of great import if special research were done 
in the archives to clear up this matter 
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and 
form 


had existed before the revolution 
before Marx was given the authority to 
a new Central Committee. 

Of course, formally, these arguments are 
unassailable. 3ut those 


which it 


not 
them 
obviously understood that the business would not 
be limited to formal organizational considerations. 
The formation of the league resulted from a 
political agreement between two groups of which 
And 
this is probably what caused Moll to choose the 
name—the “Revolutionary Party’”—under 
which to continue his activities after restoring 
the old composition of the Central Committee and 
drafting a new statute. 


who advanced 


one ceased to participate in the League. 


new 


The new Central Com- 
mittee did not give up hope of reaching an agree- 
ment with Marx's group and of persuading them 
to return to the organization—and Moll left for 
Germany with the authority to act in this direc- 
tion. But, in case an agreement was not reached, 
the new political firm was prepared. 

Thus the Central Committee which dispatched 

Moll as its emissary and which is mentioned in 
the “Appeal” of March, 1850, was not the legal 
Central Committee of the Communist League, it 
was the center formed by that part of the League 
that opposed Marx and which was prepared to 
combat his group. 
' Why then did Marx and Engels accept such 
a report of the 1848 in the “Appeal” 
drafted in This question goes be- 
paper 
sible to interpret the meaning of 
efforts ditferently. 

Summing up, we can establish that Kandel’s 
reference to the “Appeal” as proving the existence 
of the League throughout 1848 is completely in- 
correct and only provides further proof of his 
inability to grasp the meaning of historical docu- 
ments. In fact, this “Appeal” contains full cor- 
roboration of Roser's version of the conflicts that 
existed within the 


events of 
1850-7 


limits of 


they 


yond the this But it is impos- 


Moll’s london 


[_eague. 


VII 
[ have tried to examine fully all the arguments 
advanced by Kandel regarding the dissolution of 
the League in May-June, 1848 (and regarding 
the matter of Roser’s historical reliability, which 


is connected with it), not only because Kandel 
placed this question at the center of his attack 


on “certain right-wing socialists,’ but also be- 


cause, as we have pointed out above, it is a cen- 
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tral question in the comprehensive political biog- 
graphy of Marx: it is impossible to understand 
his position between 1848 and 1849 without 
studying the conflicts within and around the 
League that developed in the spring of that ‘mad 
vear” and resulted in the explosion of the Central 
Committee and the general disintegration of the 
League itself. 

These 


often crossed but 


followed two main lines that 
which should not be confused. 

The first line of conflict was between the Cen- 
tral Committee of the League as it was formed 
by Marx in March, 1848, and the Cologne ‘“Com- 
munity” of the League headed by Dr. A. Gott- 
schalk. In ideological and social-political content, 
the conflicts of this line were a continuation of 
the discussion that went on within the League 
of the Just in 1845-1846 over the political ideas 
of Weitling. The overcoming of these conflicts 
by the Schapper-Moll group created conditions 
propitious for the rapprochement between the 
London center of the League of the Just and the 
“Democratic Communists” of the Marx group. 
The Cologne “Community” of the League was 
dominated by people who, if not direct followers 
of Weitling, were nevertheless strongly influenced 
by his ideas. 


conflicts 


And it was in opposition to these 
epigones of Weitlingism inside the League with 
their maximalist and boycottist ideas and their 
tendency to talk about the dictatorship of the 
proletariat that the Central Committee took a 
unanimous stand in the spring of 1848. 

The second line of conflict, was the dissent 
within the Paris Central Committee of the League, 
the disagreement between the two major factions: 
the Marx-Ingels group and the Schapper-Moll 
group. 

Neither of 
adequately 


conflict have been 


there has 


these lines of 
studied. So far been no 
on the subject or even any 
systematic gathering of the materials. But while, 
for the first line of conflict, the question has at 
least been raised in the literature in such works 
as Hans Stein’s book ** and E. Zobels’ article,* 
for the line of conflict it has not even 
been raised. Except for a few passing remarks 


generalized research 


second 


43 Dr. Hans Stein, Der Kélner 
1849). Ein 
Socialismus, 112, Cologne, 


(1848 
Betraqg sur Frithgeschichte des Rheinischen 
1921. This work is comple- 
a later article by the author, Ein Gegen- 
spieler von Karl Marx, Andreas Gottschalk, der erster 
Kolner Arbeiterftthrer, Stadt. 
19, 1930 (evening edition). 
'# See footnote 21. 
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made by various authors,’ O. Manchen-Helfen’s 
and my works were the very first to pay any 
attention to the existence of a conflict along this 
line although it is of capital importance to the 
history of the Communist League and to Marx’s 
liography. The Communist League was formed 
in 1847 to unite organizationally the old 


“prac- 
titioners”’ 


of the League of the Just and the 
“theoreticians” of the Correspondents’ Commit- 
tees” (headed by Marx and Engels), with the 
“practitioners” adopting the main social and po- 
litical ideas of Marx the “theoretician.” But the 


very first weeks of the revolution showed that 
this union that had seemed so strong in_pre- 
revolutionary days could not stand the revo- 


lutionary test since the two sides managed to 
draw different political conclusions from the same 
theoretical premises. The great political mean- 
ing of the May—June, 1848, crisis lies precisely 
in the fact that it led to the disintegration of the 
bloc which was followed by the disintegration of 
the League. And the entire subsequent history 
of the League was nothing but the history of at- 
tempts to rebuild the 1847 bloc and their failure. 

The crisis of the spring of 1848 is the key to 
an understanding of the entire history of the 
league and, in particular, of the history of Marx’s 
attitude toward the League. But there is precious 
little material on this. The conflict within the 
[League's Central Committee was not widely de- 

5 The nature of the disagreements between Marx and 
Schapper can be judged from A. Fehling’s doctoral dis- 
sertation, Karl Schapper und die Anfange der Arbeiter- 
bewegung bis zur Revolution von 1848. 
schenschaft zum 


Bur- 
Betrag zur Ges- 


Von der 
Kommunismus. Ein 
chichte des Handwerkerkommunismus, Machinenschrift, 
Rostock, 1923. It contains extremely valuable material 
but, unfortunately, has remained unpublished and is thus 
practically inaccessible to the historian. 
tar as the foundation of the League. 


It goes only as 
The period when 
the League existed is covered only in the supplement 
(second part) “Die Schicksale Schapper und des Bundes 
der Kommunisten in und nach der Revolution 1848” 
(pp. 79-90), which is drafted in the form of a prelimi- 
nary listing on the materials and contains no bibliographi- 
cal references. But the author was certainly acquainted 
with the rich material in 
cluding Roser’s depositions 
the notes on the 
Staats Archiv). 

We must add that the existence of disagreements be- 
tween Marx and Schapper was felt by D. B. Ryazanov 
although, at the time, he was unaware of Roser’s testi- 
mony. See D. Ryazanov, Marx and Engels (Lectures 
on Marxism delivered at the Socialist Academy), 107, 
Moscow, Moscow Workers’ Publishing House, 1923. 
Ryazanov did not include these lectures in the collection 
of his historical works, Essays on the history of Marxism, 
2 Moscow State Publishing House, Moscow, 1928. 


Berlin's police archives in- 
(this can be 
documents of the 


from 
Geheim. 


gauged 


Preuss. 
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to 
to 
Jt 


bated—later, an attempt: was made to eliminate 
it from within. 


None of the well-informed per- 
has left 


any memoirs. 


sons No League docu- 
ments of that period have been preserved. This 
makes it even more important to collect all the 
available information and subject it to a 


very 
thorough 


materials 
foremost. Now what is 
them of official Marxist 


analysis. Among these 
Rkoser’s testimonies are 
the attitude 
scholars ? 


Kandel writes that | 


toward 


accuse Soviet historians 


because none of them “solidarizes” himself with 

Marx's dissolving the 
This is untrue. I have never 
made this reproach. What I have accused the 
Soviet historians of is their failure to mention 
Roser’s testimony as a historical document be- 
cause it does not fit in with their ideas. I pub- 
lished Roser’s testimony at the beginning of 1933; 
but until 1955 (when my article, to which Kandel 
refers, was published by the Bulletin of the Am- 
sterdam Institute) no Soviet historian attempted 
to study it. They could, if they wished, challenge 
the reliability of this testimony, as Kandel does, 
but they have no right just to ignore it. But, 
of course, it is not the individual historians that 
are to blame for this. Many of them used the 
testimony even in their published works but they 
were unable to indicate their source.*® The blame 
belongs to those who are in charge of the official 
Soviet Marxist scholarship, to the leading agen- 
cies of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, to the executive agency of the Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism—they bear the real respon- 
sibility for ignoring Roser’s testimony. 

Kandel’s paper that the Institute has 
decided to change its policy and acknowledge 
the existence of the testimony. But neither the 
Institute nor Kandel did this of their free will. 
I was right when 


my “assertions about 


League” (p. 122). 


shows 


I accused them of ignoring 
Roser in 1955 but I cannot repeat this reproach 
today. An historian of the future will have an 
amusing page to write about the way Roser’s 
testimony found its way into the Soviet literature. 
The full text of the testimony has yet to be 
published in Russian; its history has not yet been 
written, but after Stalin’s death, as soon as the 
thaw started, the most important parts of Roser’s 

16 Here is an 
article, 


instance: V. Radus-Zenkovich in his 
From the history of the Communist League, 
writes about the split within the Central Committee and 
about the Marx-Moll controversy in February, 1849 
(lVoprosy Istorii 11: 77, 1948). The author could know 


about this controversy only from Roéser’s depositions but 
he was not allowed to mention them 
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depositions started appearing in the articles of 
the Soviet Marxist first without men- 
tioning Roser, then mentioning his name and even 


scholars, 


giving more or less correct quotations from his 
statements. 

I have no intention of reviewing these articles 
here. I want to establish two things: all the 
iuthors of these articles, without exception, treat 
Roser's testimony as a trustworthy, serious his- 
Many even go too far and 
try to find mitigating circumstances for Roser’s 
betrayal. The most typical of these is M. I. 
Mikhailov, the author of a series of articles that 
indicate that he is: working on original material 


torical document. 


and thus can establish many really important de- 
tails and who insists that Roser never “‘gave the 


name of anv communists who were still in Ger- 


a ea es 
many and: tree. * 


Psychologically, these en- 


} 
I 
1 
| 
t 


Roser al- 


deavors are quite easy to understand: 
faithful to his convictions and 
tried to defend Marx— 
have tried to show earlier, 
and all attempts of 
prove the opposite only 


of familiarity with the authentic 


remained 


Ways 


among other things 


But as | 


was really a_ traitor 


politically. 
Roser 
the Soviet historians to 
expose their lack 
documents. 

This failure of 


themselves 


the Soviet historians to acquaint 
with the authentic documents of the 
Roser affair is the second thing I wish to estab- 
lish and to emphasize. The archive of the Berlin 
Polizei Praesidium, where the Roser file is kept, 
and is therefore within easv 
reach of Marxist 
photostats of the file been available for a 
long time in the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 
| scholars should 
great difficulty in studying the 
But they do not do it. All 


exclusively the 


(sermany 


is in East 


Soviet scholars. Moreover, 


have 


Thus, it would seem, the Soviet 
not have had any 
1g ocuments 
records of Roser’s 
interrogations (December 30 and 31, 
47 See M. I. Mikhailov, The Communist 
the Beginning of the 1848 Revolution, Learned Notes on 
ntemporary History 2: 131-132, Moscow, 
Publishing House, 195¢ Un 
mistakes in translating 
documents. Thus, in his ac- 

ount of the meeting at which Marx announced the disso 
lution of the league, Rdéser that “heated re 
(;ottschalk over his or 
ganization of the Workers’ Society.” In German it 
“Dr. Gottschalk man heftige Vorwurfe 
gemacht uber die Organisation der Arbeiterverein.”” Mik- 
hailov translates this as: “Gottschalk made a report about 
the organization of the workers’ movement” (p. 122) 
very different from what Roser 


League at 


Vodern and ( 
\cademy of 


fortunately, 


Sciences 
Mikhailov 


from. the 


makes 


the excerpts 


Says 
addressed to 


proaches were 1 


reads: habe 


. This is, of course, 


said 
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1853) that were carried in our book in 1933. 
It seems quite certain that they know about this 
testimony only through that book. Still, none of 
them mentions it. We cannot, of course, blame 
the young Soviet scholars for such unscholarly 
behavior: the responsibility les with the political 
conditions under which they must work. But 
when one is trving to understand these condi- 
tions, it should be realized that this fact is char- 
acteristic of them. 

Only against the background of these facts does 
the meaning of Kandel’s article become clear: its 
aim is not to determine the historical value of 
the document but to give a warning to those 
Soviet Marxist scholars who, to some degree or 
other, have come under the influence of the “anti- 
scientific, far-fetched Nicolaevsky” 
(p. 122). In fact, Kandel makes no secret of 
his goal and declares quite openly the reason why 
his article had to be written: 


schemes of 


In the first place, if we were to accept Nico 
laevsky’s fallacious thesis about the dissolution of 
the League, we would easily find ourselves in the 
backwaters of the Menshevik interpretation of 
Marx’s and Engels’ policy during the 1848-49 revo 
lution. |p. 124.] 


Then 


points 


Kandel makes his “second” and “third” 
which are meant to further establish the 
necessity of combating ‘“Nicolaevsky’s harmful 
but they are of no interest since they 
simply rephrase his “tirst point.” 

| do not think that the formulation of that point 
brilliant but Kandel’s motives and those 
of the people whose mouthpiece he is, appear 
quite clearly in it. It also reveals the importance 
KKandel attaches to the question of Marx's “dis- 
solution” of the league. If the dissolution really 
took place, it would prove what minor importance 
Marx attached to the League and how ill-founded 
is the official Soviet attitude which sets Marx up 
as a precursor of Lenin’s concept of “the party 
vy “professional revolu- 
tionaries” which must form the backbone of the 


schemes,” 


IS TOO 


of a new type” staffed by 
movement (this is precisely the theme of Kandel’s 
dissertation ). 

Thus, Kandel himself stubbornly concentrates 
his attention on the moment of dissolution of 
the League both in the plane of historical debate 
and in that of the political evaluation of Marx’s 
stand at the time. Thus it is very important to 
see what answer Kandel himself has ‘to offer. 
The search for such an answer throughout Kan- 
del’s work leads to quite unexpected discoveries. 

Of course, Kandel knows very well that the 
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league disintegrated in May—June, 1848. It is 
impossible to challenge this fact. But Kandel 
tries to play down the scope and the importance 
of this disintegration and to prove that, although 
it did take place, we may look upon it as though 
it never had. .\ccording to Kandel, the League 
temporarily and, what is more, 
ceased to exist only as “a secret organization with 
one single organizational center in the person of 
the Central Committee.” And so, the League 
must be considered as continuing to exist because, 
in the first place it 
and 

Rheinische 


dissolved) only 


“went on existing as an 
political direction led by the 

Zeitung whose chief editors 
were Marx and Engels,” and, in the second place, 
because the League “went on living in the person 
of the Party cadre, the members of the League 
who, locally and led the 
unions.” 


+) 107] 
Wie ‘J 
1deolos cal 


Velte 


organized workers’ 
If one follows through Kandel's thought, one 
comes to the conclusion that the only thing that 
changed was that, after June, instead of the old 
Central Committee formed by Marx in Paris, 
“the. party center . became Marx's and 
Iengels’ Neue Rheinische Zeitung” (p. 123).4% 
Of course there are elements of truth in Kan- 
del’s remarks but none of the elements of truth 
has anything to do with the matter under discus- 
sion. On the other hand, everything that touches 
on the discussion is a distortion of what really 
took pl. 
There is no doubt that Marx alwavs remained 
Marx and the policy he carried out in his news- 
paper was no one else’s but his own. It is also 
certain that the members of the dissolved League 
did not die out as if there were an epidemic but 
continued to live and participated locally in the 
movement. But those against whom Kandel is 
debating never contended that this was not so. 
The question here is not about Marx's activities, 
or about those of the individual 
about the 


uniting certain people, having a 


members of 
[League as a 


the league, but group 
certain statute 
Well then, 
this group ceased to exist at the beginning of 
June, 1848, and it ceased to exist not only as a 
And 
whatever the importance of the Veue Rheinische 


and pursuing certain political aims. 


secret organization but as an organization. 


Zeitung, this newspaper was no substitute for the 


8] have no intention of carrying the argument onto 
the political plane. I must point out, however, that 
Kandel often uses the same arguments as did the Rus- 
sian “liquidators” of 1909-1910 (see A. N. Potresov, Why 
did the trifles prevail, Nasha Zarya, 2, 1910). 


IS DISTORTING HISTORY ? 


League. It did pursue political objectives but 
its policy was determined by Marx and not by 
the League.*® The editorial board consisted ex- 
clusively of Marx’s followers (there were none 
ot Schapper’s followers among them and Schap- 
per himself worked on the paper as a_proof- 
reader) and it had no organizational functions. 
There is not the slightest doubt that Marx did 
not wish it to assume any such functions. This 
can be gauged from the fact that the paper never 
carried any news about the struggle taking place 
inside the workers’ and the democratic organiza- 
tions of Cologne, in connection with the fate of 
the League. Marx himself, never even answered 
the attacks against him made by Gottschalk and 
his followers in the organs of the workers’ society, 
and this despite the fact that Gottschalk himself 
challenged him to answer. 

Of course, the disintegration of the League was 
then temporary—but it was total. The League 
as an organization had ceased to exist altogether 
and such a dissolution could not take the shape 
of a spontaneous disintegration. The League had 
been a quite close-knit organization. In general, 
it was the most closeknit and solid organization 
pre-March Germany had (including of 
course the League of the Just) and it lasted more 
than ten years, creating considerable cadres of 


known 


faithful members and training experienced lead- 
ers. Such an organization could not disintegrate 
without considerable internal struggle, without 
some sort of official sanction. As we have seen 
earlier, Kandel is well aware of the importance of 
the matter and himself makes it a central ques- 
tion in the entire history of the league. What. 
then, is his answer ? 

He never 
really faces the matter, only turning around it. 
There is only one sentence dealing directly with 
it and a quite puzzling one at that: . the 


There is no answer in his article. 


‘8 Kandel keeps emphasizing that Marx and Engels 
Leaving out here the general 
Marx and Engels, I must declare 
that Marx was the editor-in-chief of the Neue Rhein: 
Zeitung. And it is not simply that it was his name that 
figured in the main spot on the newspaper’s masthead 
the testimony of Engels and Marx himself establishes 
that Marx was the sole master of the newspaper 
“The constitution of the paper boil 
down simply to Marx's dictatorship” (AK. Marx und a 
\V. Rh. Z.).. And Marx’s own words are equally defini 
tive (his letter to Lasalle of Sept. 15, 1860). I repeat 
I am not trying to settle here the general matter of 
Engels’ contribution to the running of the newspaper but 
simply that the editor was Marx and not “Marx and 
Engels.” 


were the “chief editors.” 


comparison between 


Engels wrote: 
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Central Committee of the league,” Kandel writes, 
“that was in Cologne, resigned its office, as we 
shall see below” (p. 123, my italics). 

The reader, allured by this promise, will search 
for the -Kandel never returns 
to the subject again. It is impossible to believe 
that he simply forgot about his promise; he must 


in vain “below ’- 


have tried to give some sort of answer; but it 
never reader. And the reason for 
this is quite understandable: when the article was 
completed and perhaps even already in the form 


reaches the 


of galleys, it must have been subjected to censor- 
ship and the passage containing Kandel’s promised 
answer was cut out. Sut by some inadvertance, 
the scars left by the operation appear all too 
obviously and the words we have quoted above 
in italics are a sure sign that the operation took 
place. 

It is important to note yet another circumstance. 
There is no doubt that the question here is not one 
ot interference by an ordinary censor. In pub- 
lications such as Voprosy Istorii, whose editorial 
board comes directly under the secretariat of the 
Party Central Committee, the function of censors 
is performed by the editors themselves among 
whom there are people better qualified to do it 
than the officials of the censoring agency. Thus, 
it would appear that there some sort of 
internal struggle among the 
board. 

What exactly this struggle was about, we do 
not know but it certainly had a connection with 
the answer Kandel gave to the question he asked 
himself about the forms and causes of the dis 
integration of the Central Committee of the 


was 
members of the 


lLeague. 


Now. although MKandel’s answer has not 


reached us, the above sentence which the censors 
left inadvertantly, indicates the lines along which 
the answer was directed: Kandel was certainly 
trving to prove that the break-up of the League 
was caused by the resolution of the Central Com- 
mittee to “resign from their duties.’ In other 
words, Kandel was trying to establish that the 
Central Committee dissolved itself, as opposed to 
Rdser’s version according to which it was dis- 
solved by Marx who used the full powers dele 
vated to him by the Brussels committee of the 
league. 

We wish to state that Kandel’s version cannot 
withstand critical examination, and that the edi- 
tors of Voprosy Istorit were quite right to elimi- 
1ate the conclusions from Kandel’s article. The 
only document to reach us which refers to this 
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period in the existence of the League is Réser’s 
deposition. There are no other data at the dis- 
posal of historians—no documents, no memoirs. 
Various materials enable us to establish that 
after May, 1848, the League did not exist. But 
we have nothing on the events connected wath the 
cessation of its existence. In any case, there is 
no hint of a voluntary “resigning from. their 
duties” by the old Central Committee. Where 
did Kandel find his version? What are the data 
on which he made his construction ? 
His version has no basis whatsoever. 


More 
it is impossible and im- 
It is sufficient to know the biographies 
of Schapper and Moll, 1.e., of the representatives 
of the old League of the Just in the Central Com- 
mittee, to understand how impossible it would 
have been for them to participate in the com- 
mittee’s act of self-liquidation, They had spent 
more than ten years building up the League and 
were preparing for the moment when it would 
take part in the events of the revolutionary pe- 
riod, And now, when the time had come to reap 
the fruits of their accumulated political and or- 
ganizational capital, how could they “dissolve” 
it? Furthermore, if they had decided that disso- 


over, psychologically 
plausible. 


lution was necessary, why would they, immedi- 
ately afterward, start making efforts to re-form 
it, which is just what they did. 

The League could only have been dissolved 


against their will, over their opposition. And 
there was only one man who wielded sufficient 
moral and political authority and a semblance of 
official right to overcome resistance and dissolve 
the League. This was Marx whose authority 
stemmed from the decision of March 3, 1848, of 
the Brussels district committee. The “London- 
ers” headed by Schapper, recognized even back 
in Paris the legality of the authority that this de- 
cision gave to Marx and thus could not contest 
it in Cologne.’ And we also know from Gott- 
schalk’s words how Schapper felt about Marx. 
story about the dissolution of the 
League is very convincing to an historian fa- 
miliar with the circumstances prevailing in 1848 
All the participants 
were most likely to act in just the way Roser 
describes them as acting: Marx could not but 


Roser’s 
because it is so plausible. 


5° It must be added that the question of the Central 
Committee was complicated by the interrelations witl 
the Cologne “community”: according to the League 
statute, the “community” was entitled to the right to 
elect a new Central Committee (of cannot 
analyze this matter here as I do not touch upon the re 
lations with Gottschalk and his followers). 


course, | 
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dissolve the lLeague because, if it had continued 
to exist, Gottschalk and his followers would have 
obtained control in the Central Committee and 
thus lain hands on the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. 
Schapper and Moll who politically were in agree- 
ment with Marx and who, with their past ac- 
tions, could not possibly agree to the dissolution 
of the League. must have hesitated for two or 
three months. Gottschalk, whose influence among 
the Cologne then at its highest 
point, was likely to behave exactly the way he 
did at the All-Germany Democratic Congress in 
Frankfurt-am-Main, 1.e., 


workers was 


as an unchallenged can- 
didate for the role of revolutionary dictator for 
the immediate future.*? 

Thus, Kandel’s version about “resigning from 
their duties,” shows a complete misunderstanding 
of the psychology of the participants in events 
of the time and of the atmosphere then prevail- 


ing. 
VITI 


| have examined all the /istorical arguments 
advanced by Kandel in his Voprosy Istorti piece. 
However, the reader must grasp one more fact to 


judge correctly the value of the paper written 


by this representative of Moscow's Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism under the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
This article is not Kandel’s first on the subject 
of the League. The Voprosy Istorit 
carrying it was officially approved for print on 
\pril 28, 1958. Five months before this, on 
November 20, 1957, Volume 40 of the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia (second edition) also went 
to the printers and it contained Kandel’s article 
on events within the League in May—June, 1848 
(“Soyuz Kommunistov, 1847-1852"). That ver- 
sion of Kandel is at considerable variance with 
the one under study here. 
article, Kandel wrote: 


issue of 


In the encyclopedia 


They fi.e., Marx and Engels] held that it was 
more convenient to exert general leadership over 
the workers’ movement, not through the Centra! 

51 Gottschalk’s role at the 
quite 


First Democratic Congress 
covered by the contemporary press 
Among the articles devoted to this subject, I shall men 
tion H. Semming’s pieces in | olksfreund of Leipzig 
(16-19, 1848) and the report in the General Anseiger 
fiir Deutschland, Leipzig, June 18, 1848, issue. In con- 
temporary communist literature, Gottschalk is pictured 
as a preposterous windbag. 
tion of historical perspective. It is possible to disapprove 
of his role but it is impossible to deny that he 
important figure of the revolutionary period 


was well 


This is an obvious distor 


Was an 
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Committee (which had been dissolved by Marx in 
June 1848) but through the revolutionary German 
national newspaper. |p. 217, my italics. | 

I do not wish to dwell now on the statement 
about Marx and Lngels exercising leadership of 
the German workers in 1848 through the New 
Rheinische Zeitung. Obviously Kandel has never 
read the paper or he would have abstained from 
making a statement revealing such a lack of 
knowledge of the period.** I am interested here 
only in what relates directly to our present dis- 
cussion, 
that in 


From the above quotation it is obvious 
November, 1957,°° Kandel, basing him- 
self on Roser’s testimony (since there is no other 
document on which he could have based himself), 
believed that the stating that it was 
Marx who dissolved the League in June, 1848, 
was correct ** and so came out with that version 
in print. True, he did not prove it although he 
did include it in his encyclopedia article to be 
used as a final reference. He could do this only 
if he considered the version to have solid founda- 
tion. 

This did 


his views 


version 


not 
within 


prevent Kandel from changing 
five months. In April, 1958, 
he declared the version about the dissolution of 

Now a second Russian edition of the collected works 
of Marx and Engels is being published. It is mucl 
more complete than the first edition. The articles re 
ferring to the period under study here appear in Vol. 5 
Let Kandel examine that volume and see whether many 
of these articles could be described as aiming at guiding 
the workers’ movement in Germany Even the word 
“worker” is very seldom applied, in this volume, to the 
political groupings in Germany during that period. 

-In November, 1957, Vol. 40 of the Great Sovict 
Encyclopedia was stamped “authorized for publication.” 
Of course, it could be that Kandel’s article had 
written a few months earlier but that fact does not 
change anything as far as the question under discussion 
is concerned. 

* In order to avoid misunderstanding I must make the 
following reservation: Kandel writes about the dissolu 
tion not of the league but of its Central Committe: 
Kandel’s article provides no grounds for concluding that 
this version has any importance since Marx’s dissolutior 
of the Central Committe« 


been 


of the League amounted in fact 
to the total dissolution of the League as an organization 
After June, 1848, th organized groups remaining 
were those consisting of members openly antagonistic to 
Marx (if we discount the Such 


only 
emigres groups ex 
isted, for instance, in Hamburg where they rallied he- 
hind Weitling). If Kandel, by “dissolution of the Cen- 
tral Committee’ means something different from “dis 
solution of the League,” we would like to hear his 
arguments. To dissolve the Central Comraittee without 
taking any steps toward reforming it (just what Marx 
did) amount to the 
organization. 


dissolution of the League as an 
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the League, not only 
Marx’s 


incorrect, but insulting to 
other historian, 
historical 


memory. like 
has the 
But he 
that has been publisl 


any 


Kandel right to change his 


views. when he changes a view of his 
must publish the 
he must name the docu- 


ments and share the reasons that have made him 


ied, he 
reasons for the change 
modify his initial opinions. ‘This is supposed to 
he standard practice in scholarly literature es- 
pecially when it comes to views that the author 
considers of major importance and on which he 
\nd Kandel 
considers the dissolution of the League a matter 
unportance in determining the whole 
complex of relations within it (and so it is) and 


is conducting a heated controversy. 
of basic 


makes Nicolaevsky’s “false thesis” the main target 
of his attack. But in doing this he not only fails 


to explain the 


views on the 
+} 


reasons own 


mention 


for changing his 


( 
matter, he does not even 


hat such a change has taken place within the 
ive preceding months or that he himself has been 
a very recent proponent of this “false thesis.” 
Ilow can we account for Kandel’s behavior ? 

| 


et us say, in the first place, that scholarly 


considerations are no factor: in the months be- 
veen the writing of Kandel’s two articles—for 
the encyclopedia and for the magazine—no new 
documents or new works were published on the 
So the 


subject. reasons must lie somewhere else. 


Kandel wrote: ““Nicolaevsky’s main accusation 


against the Soviet historians is the allegation 
that their 


scholarship” (p. 


party loyalty takes precedence over 
124): 

This time, Kandel conveys my view quite cor- 
fact that I do not apply 
view to all Soviet historians, among whom 


rectly except for the 
true scholars 
torical but to certain of the members of 
the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. And among 
t] Kandel as number 
accusation but 


ire many striving for his- 


ruth 


one," 
then 
“principle of party allegi- 


em, | would rank 
He, of rejects the 


course, 
eoes on to defend the 
ance” in scholarship and his entire article in 
‘oprosy Istorti seems to be written especially to 
that this “party principle” 
Soviet communist historians to call black 
what only vesterday they themselves called ‘white. 

Now, 
found in the interval between 
and April, 1958, th: ld 
torical 
Communist [arty of 
1, 


prove convincingly 


forces 


although no new documents had been 
November, 1957 
forced this his- 
things happened within the 
Soviet Union: the 
line in the party CC 


have 
volte face, 
euides of the official party 
sul seight’ sie ich 
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increased their demands on the representative 
In November, 1957, a 
meeting, the “Conference of Communist and 
Workers’ was held in Moscow during 


which were discussed the results of ideological 


of official scholarship. 
Parties” 


wavering amoung the communists after Stalin's 
death. The conference declared that “today, the 
main danger is rightist oppor- 
tunism.” 


revisionism or 


Thus, the struggle against revisionism was rec- 
ognized as the first task of the communists all 
over the world. .\ month later, in December of 
the same year, the plenary session of the Central 
Committee of the party fully approved the reso- 
lution made at the conference and all the 
“ideological sectors” of the party apparatus were 
directed to intensify the struggle against all mani- 
festations of revisionism, As a result of this, 
the January, 1958, issue of l’oprosy Istorii car- 
ried an editorial headlined: ‘“Compactness and 
Unity of the International Communist Move- 
which that “in the light of the 
documents” of the November, 1957, conference, 
it has that there are 

“defects in the work of certain historical 
institutes coming under the U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences” and it has been decided that stern 
measures must be adopted “to regain the high 
level demanded by the conference.” *7 

We have neither the possibility nor the need 
to review the measures of this type although items 


ment” states 


“absolutely clear” 


become 


serious 


in the specialized historical journals would en- 
able us tb follow through many interesting pe- 
culiarities of this development. A special campaign 
“revisionism and_ right- 
in the history of the workers’ 
a campaign that was to supplement 


was organized against 
Ist Opportunism” 
movement, 
the one conducted six to eight months earlier, 
which concerned itself with the history of the 
workers’ movement within the U.S.S.R., es- 
pecially the history of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. This time the complex ma- 
chinery of Soviet scholarship did not too 
is possible that revisionism was 

Of course, the 
machine, the secretariat of the 
Central Committee of the party, forced it to work 
in the required direction. It must be noted here 
that, from the very beginning, among the prob- 
lems assigned to the Institute of Marxism-Lenin- 
there handling of the old 
problem about Marx and Engels “as the organ- 


work 
smoothly It 
nesting within the machine itself. 
master of the 


ism, was the new 


1957 


1958, 


6 Rommunist 17: 21, 


7 Voprosy Istorit 1: 9, 


f 





WHO 


and leaders of the 
movement.” 


izers international workers’ 
As far back as November 23, 1957, 
the conference of communist historians in Prague 
decided to place this question on the agenda of 
the next international conference of the Institutes 
of Marxism-Leninism. That conference took 
place in Berlin in September, 1958, and during 
it attacks were made against the works of the 
“revisionist and the rightist socialists—Stern- 
berg, Rubel, Borkenau, Nicolaevsky and Manchen- 
Helfen.” ** There is not the slightest doubt that 
matters did not stop there. 

Kandel’s article was an important link in pre- 
paring this campaign against the “revisionists and 
rightist opportunists.” Of course, Kandel was 
not in the least put off by the fact that he had 
already taken a stand on the matter of the dis- 
solution of the League by Marx in June, 1948. 
Being a communist, to whom, as he puts it, “it 
is unnatural to oppose policy, party-loyalty and 
scholarship” (p. 122), he subjects his scholarship 
to the demands of the party and in April, 1958, 
declares black what he had declared white in 
November, 1957. And Nicolaevsky, with whom 
he had agreed five months earlier, is exposed as 
a revisionist who, “in fact, is repeating Bern- 
(p. 121). 

I would have been insulted if I had been ac- 
cused of turning my back on Bernstein for op- 
portunistic reasons. | know 
valued him highly. 


stein’s views” 


used to and 
But it is obvious that there 
is nothing in common between Bernstein's views 
and those Kandel is attacking. 
trving to find the contradiction between the 
Marx of 1848 and Marx as the author of the 
Inaugural Address of 1864. This was an idea 
caught up by many in the Russian literature and 
lenin was one who combatted it. In my works 
this, which Kandel chose to attack, is not even 
raised. I took the Marx of 1848-1849 only and 
studied how, in the revolutionary atmosphere of 
the “mad year,” Marx applied the precepts of his 
Communist Manifesto. 


him 


Bernstein was 


work has 
nothing in common with the analysis carried out 
by Bernstein six decades earlier. i 


My present 


In a sense, it 
even leads toward opposite conclusions: it show 
that between the Marx of 1848 and the Marx « 
1864 there was much less difference than 


rs 
if 


Bern- 


stein thought,’’ besides. of course, showing that 
* See report of O. K. Senekina in 
temporary History 1: 209, 1959. 
KPSS 1, 1958, and 1, 1959 . 
‘It should be mentioned here that shortly before 
Bernstein’s death in 1929, I went to see him especially 


Vodern and Con- 
Also Voprosy Jstorti 


IS DISTORTING 


HISTORY ? 


there are still many aspects of Marx's life and 
work that require serious study. 

But for Kandel everything is very simple: 

When Marx, Engels and other members of the 
Central Committee of the Communist League gath- 
ered in Paris in March-April, 1848, they had a more 
or less prepared plan for the reorganization of the 
League (p. 124). 


And their entire subsequent activity was the 
realization of this plan which had been drawn 
up in advance. Apparently, this “specialist on 
the young Marx” has never pondered on certain 
elementary matters. The only political document 
produced by Marx in Paris was “The Demands 
of the Communist Party of Germany.” This 
document could be published officially with all 
the signatures only if all its authors wanted to 
conduct their political activities under the ban- 
ner of these “Demands.” But what was the real 
situation’ Why weren't the “Demands” re- 
printed in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung’? Why 
doesn’t the paper even mention them? Why 
didn't it carry the Communist Manifesto and why 
doesn’t it mention it either? Also, why wasn't 
the Manifesto republished in Germany at all at 
that time? Certainly, it was possible to publish 
it during the revolutionary months. 

Things are not too good with the study of 
Marx's life. It can only be understood correctly 
against the background of a very thorough study 
of the period carried out without any precon- 
ceived point of view, guided by the one desire to 
gather accurate data and understand correctly the 
motivation behind Marx’s behavior, his policy 
and tactical maneuvering. But hardly anyone 
approaches the matter in such a detached way. 
The study of the lives of Marx and Engels is 
becoming more and more the domain of the com- 
munist historians and their work is becoming 
more and more a systematic falsification of the 
materials. | 


Hlere are a few examples. 


IX 
Among the accusations advanced by Kandel 
against me there is one on which I must dwell 
at some length. It concerns the core of our con- 
to find out whether he had heard Engels say anything 
about the Cologne events in 1848-1849 connected with 
the League. | showed him then the excerpts from 
Roser’s testimony. All this was almost completely new 
to Bernstein. He remembered Engels mentioning Gott 
schalk once in a while but in the most general 
As to the facts mentioned by Roser, Bernstein had not 
even suspected them. 


terms 





Be, 


tention but, in its various aspects, this accusation 
is quite typical of the ways and methods scholars 
like Kandel are bringing into the Soviet historical 
literature. 

In my 1956 article, I published two new docu- 
ments connected with the history of the Com- 
munist League. Historians know how few docu- 
ments emerging from the League have reached 
us and how important every find in that area is. 
It happened that one of these documents was the 
full text of the records of the Central Committee 
session on September 15, 1850, at which the 
breach Marx and the Schapper- 
Willich occurred (or to be more ac- 
curate, the factions of Schapper and of Willich 
because it would be a mistake to lump them 
together). But all Kandel has to say about this 
publication of a new document is: 


between the 
factions 


And here again, Nicolaevsky is making a flagrant 
distortion. In publishing the full text of the Sep- 
tember 15, 1850, session of the League’s Central 
Committee, he claims that he is publishing the record 
on the basis of Engel’s manuscript. However, the 
Learned Correspondents of the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism under the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union have established 
that the text he gives is based on Haupt’s copy. 
This fact alone shows how little trust can be placed in 
documents published by Nicolaevsky. p- 4 


Kandel does not mention that the authenticity 
of the record is beyond discussion and that the 
accuracy of my quotation is so little doubtful that 
even the Moscow Institute of Marxism-Leninism 
hurried to include the translation of the record 
into. the edition of Marx’s and 
edition, 9: 581-585). 
Obviously, ‘the editors of this edition did their 
own checking of the photostated text that was 
sent to them upon their request by Amsterdam's 
International Institute of Social History. But to 
include in the collection, the editors chose the very 


new Russian 


Eengel’s works (second 


same variant (there were two variants) as I did, 
using the other one for comments (just as I had 
Then, inasmuch as can be judged by the 
translation, there are no substantial differences 
in interpretation of the text between them and 


me 


} 
cone ). 


Thus Kandel’s accusation of “distortion” can 


refer only to the passage of his statement where 
he declares that Nicolaevsky “claims that he is 
publishing the record on the basis of Engel’s 
manuscript.” 

Sut this accusation has no foundation whatso- 
ever: I have never claimed that I was publishing 
the document from Engel’s manuscript. 
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As I have pointed out earlier, two versions of 
the record have been preserved. I came to the 
conclusion that one of them was the rough copy 
while the other was the final, edited version. 
[ stated that the rough copy was in Engels’ 
handwriting. I could not identify the handwrit- 
ing of the second document and described it as 
written unknown hand, The text I pub- 
lished was that of the latter version, which fact 
I stated very clearly. And this is the way my 
notes were interpreted by the editors of Marx's 


in an 


and Engels’ collected works who, in speaking of 
(without mentioning my name 
which is odious to them), sum up my notes as 
follows: 


my publication 


In the introductory article to this publication it was 
stated that the text of the record was published from 
the copy written by an unknown hand. In the foot 
notes departures from the rough copy written in 
Engels’ hand are given. [8: 642, footnote, 381. | 

If the discussion had been exclusively about 
my 1956 article, one could assume that Kandel's 
mistake was a bona fide one owing to his diff- 
culties with the English language. But it is im- 
possible that he had never seen the commentaries 
to the Russian edition of Marx’s and Engels’ 
collected works (Vol. 8 was authorized for print 
July 11, 1957, i.e., more than nine months be- 
fore the publication of Kandel’s article). Thus, 
there cannot be any doubt that he wrote a de- 
liberate untruth in asserting that I claimed to be 
publishing the record according to ‘Engels’ 
manuscript.” I said quite emphatically that I 
was using the text of the document written in 
an unknown hand. 

If we leave out Kandel's strictly “party” meth- 
ods of conducting historical arguments and go 
back to a scholarly analysis of the documents, 
we see that the expert opinion of the [earned 
Correspondents of the Moscow institute who have 
studied the texts of the minutes of the September 
15, 1850, sessions differs with me on the three 
following points: (a) they recognize that both 
versions are copies and not one a copy and the 
other a rough draft; () they establish that the 
more complete text which was published by me 
and later in the works of Marx and 
Isngels and which | had described as written in 
an unknown hand had in fact been written in 
the hand of Haupt and (c) these experts believe 
that the second copy which I and the publishers 
of the collected works use only for commentaries 
was written not in [ngels’ hand as I had as- 
sumed but by an unknown one. 


collected 
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Of course, these three points are significant 
for specialists, but it is obvious that their mean- 
ing is quite limited. I am not absolutely certain 
that the first of the conclusions is correct. In 
any case, the nature of the differences between 
the two texts indicates that we face here not only 
nustakes of the copyists but also elements of 
editing of the text, and that the text from which 
the document was printed is certainly a corrected 
and slightly filled out text. 


It contains, for in- 


stance, a declaration by Marx and Schapper to 


the effect that they have not sent the report of 
this discussion to Cologne. Thus, there is hardly 
any doubt that we are dealing with two copies 
taken from the same original but with copies that, 
at least to some extent, reflect some editing of 
the record. Possibly the text that I identified 
as the rough draft was not really the rough copy 
made during the meeting. But there is no doubt 
that it is at least an earlier edition of the record 
whereas the other one, from which the document 
has been printed, is certainly an edited and filled- 
out text of the record, 

As to the handwritings, the Institute, with its 
huge collections of autographs, is certainly better 
equipped to settle these controversies than I was 
when I wrote my article. I had not a single 
I“ngels’ autograph at my disposal, not to men- 
tion those of other members of the League. 
About thirty-five years ago I had to deal with 
I:ngels’ handwriting at various stages of his life, 
and I trusted my memory. 
realize | was wrong: 
not Engels’. 


Now, checking, I 
the handwriting was really 
Jut in that article, not a single one 
of my conclusions was based on my mistaking 
someone else’s handwriting for Engels’. I estab- 
lished the authenticity of the document by other 
means (I mentioned the handwriting only in 
passing, in one sentence) and no one has chal- 
lenged the document's authenticity. The pub- 
lished text was, in any event, based on the other 
copy. Thus, since I never contended that I had 
published Engels’ text, Kandel made a_ deliber- 
ately untrue assertion which has nothing in com- 
mon with a scholarly study of the question. 


X 


| believe that the preceding is sufficient to judge 
the level which Kandel chooses for a scholarly 
debate. But the trouble, of course, does not lie 
with Kandel personally. His article was carried 
in Voprosy Istorti, the main publication of the 
huge machine of Soviet “organized” history. And 
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it is this machine that has the audacity to accuse 
of “falsification” not only me, but all Western 
students of Marx whose conclusions fail to co- 
incide with the directives of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. Those in charge of this machine have 
forgotten they are the very last to talk. And 
if the Soviet Marxist dare today to 
ery “falsification,” we must prove to them that 


“scholars” 


their accusations are based either on ignorance 
of the facts and documents or on deliberately 
planned distortion. And if anyone today is busy 
twisting Marx's ideas, it is the state-sponsored 
Soviet Marxist scholars headed by the Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism. Now let me give the 
floor to the facts—they will make my point best. 

First example. The second edition of Marx's 
and Engels’ works in Russian is now being pub- 
lished in This is not an academically 
complete collection of everything that has been 
written by these two men but it 1s quite close 
to this ideal and in the thirty big volumes that 
are planned, judging by the thirteen already 
issued, at least every already published item by 
either of the two men is quite certain to be 
included. Among these there are even their 
letters to the editors of newspapers, even small 
unsigned notices. There is no doubt that this 
collection marks an advance in gathering the 
legacy left by Marx and Engels. No such com- 
other language. 
Therefore, it is quite important to point out cer- 
tain gaps especially since they are caused not by 


Moscow. 


plete collection exists in any 


failures in research but by considerations of a 
quite different nature. 

I will give only one illustration. Marx wrote 
and published under his name in England a vast 
historical study entitled Revelations of the Diplo- 
matic History of the Eighteenth Century (pub- 
lished in the London weekly, Free Press, August 
23, 1857-April 1, 1858). This work is quite 
well known. It was the center of a lively debate 
especially during World War I. The editors of 
the Russian edition and the Moscow Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism that stands behind them must 
certainly know about it. But it has not been 
included in Marx’s collected works, And there 
is no doubt that it was left out deliberately and 
definitely for political reasons. 

It is not particularly difficult to understand 
reasons. Marx's Revelations, written at 
the time of the Paris Peace Conference following 
the Crimean War, are extremely critical of 
Russia's aggressions abroad. Marx presents 


these 








to 
we 
oe 


Bsc. 


Kussia as plotting against the peace and Western 
progress, and his disapproval of the Tsar’s gov- 
ernment often sounds like a general hostility 


Russia as a whole, including the Russian 


toward 
people. 

Today, a century after the Revelations ap- 
peared, there can hardly be any doubt that much 
of it was incorrect and that Marx's views on the 
sul were But then, this 
work is of prime importance in understanding 
Marx's political thinking, not to mention the 


fact that it contains many very interesting ideas. 


ject very one-sided. 


The editors of the Russian collection spared no 
efforts to gather all the large and small items 
Marx wrote for all sorts of European and Ameri- 
can papers often simply to earn some money. 
But all these articles can only be understood cor- 
rectly in the context of his general views on the 
international situation of his time, an understand- 
ing impossible to achieve without reading the 
Revelations. Opinions may differ as to the schol- 
arly merits of the Revelations but there is no 
doubt that the failure to include it in a collection 
of Marx's and Engels’ works is an outright vio- 
lation of scholarly method. The editors of the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism had no right to 
do it. 

And they did not simply fai! to include the 
Revelations in their collection, they did not even 
explain the reasons for their failure to do so in 
their preface. In fact they did not mention it at 
all. They could act in this way only if they 


wished to hide from the Russian reader this 
aspect of Marx’s views. 

And the reason for this is quite obvious: Soviet 
policy is following in the steps of Tsarist 
eighteenth-century policy with even an exag- 


geration of its worst aspects which were empha- 
sized by Marx. So today the Institute of Marx- 
ism-Leninism must hide from the Russian reader 
Marx's Revelations written in 1856-1857. 
Second example. In 1956 the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism published a 423-page volume 
entitled Vospominantt o Markse 1 Engelse 
(Recollections about Marx and Engels). This 
book presented considerable interest and some of 
its material was published for the first time. But 
a person interested in exact texts 
it with the greatest circumspection. 


must handle 
Thus, on pp. 
279-283 a passage is printed of P. V. Annenkov’s 
well-known The Remarkable Decade in 
which he writes about the famous Marx-Weitling 
controversies during the 1840's that led to the 
breach them 


essay, 


between This piece is of excep- 
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tional interest for 
cannot be left out. 


students of Marx's life and 
But the editors of the book, 
i.e., the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, manage 
to distort the meaning of Annenkov’s passage. 
Thus, the book omits the following lines in 
Annenkov’s report of Marx’s statement: 


“Here,” he | Marx] said, pointing at me with an 
abrupt gesture, “there is a Russian among us. In 
his country, Weitling, your role would have been 
quite suitable: there, indeed, can societies spring 
up and function, led by incongruous prophets fol- 
lowed by incongruous followers.” °’ 


This is not the only omission: for instance, in 
describing Weitling’s “preaching,” 
“communist” is missing, etc. It 


the adjective 
must be said 
that Annenkov’s report is basically correct. It 
not only agrees with the story about this event 
given the following day by Weitling in his March 
31, 1846, letter to M. Hess,** but was tacitly 
confirmed by Marx himself. The Remarkable 
Decade appeared in the April issue of Vestnik 
Evropy (The European Herald) while Marx was 
still alive. Marx's friends sent him the magazine 
and he read Annenkov’s story underlying the 
inaccuracies in the margins. That copy has been 
lost apparently but Marx’s notes made in the 
margins were published long ago.®® And _ they 
do not contain any indication that the above 
passage was inaccurate. Besides, it really cor- 
responded to Marx’s view at the time about the 
potentialities of a socialist or communist move- 
ment in Russia. 

In any case, the Institute, in making these omis- 
sions and abbreviations in a document (memoirs 
are also a document, after all) should have indi- 
cated them, but it did not do so. It simply 
gave the abbreviated, and thus distorted, text 
to the reader. Just imagine the zeal with which 
these people would have attacked a Western 
student of Marx if he had followed a similar 
procedure. But Soviet Marxist scholars practice 
this sort of surgery at every step. I could illus- 
trate this fact with hundreds of examples.  Al- 
most every book they republish contains the scars 
of such operations performed, of course, without 
the consent of the original authors many of whom 
are dead, anyway. And all these alterations are 
of a political nature. 

How far the falsifiers working for the Moscow 


69 See P. V. Annenkov, Literary memoirs, 482. Mos- 
cow, 1928 u 
61 See Moses Hess Briefwechsel, 150 
62 See Russkaya Mysl, June, 1903, 
Marx's Biography. 


152, Hague, 1959. 
\ Contribution to 
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WHO 


Institute of Marxism-lI-eninism will 


go can be 
gauged from the photographic document we give 
here: two 


graph. 


“versions of the very same _ photo- 

The history of this picture can be established 
with full accuracy: at the end of January, 1897, 
lenin, Martoy, and other founding members of 
the Petersburg League for the Liberation of the 
Working Class, 
allowed out for a few days to settle their personal 
affairs before being sent into exile in [astern 
Siberia. Obviously, they took advantage of this 
unexpected privilege to conduct a political meet- 


after a year's imprisonment, were 


ing and also to have the picture of the group 
taken. It is also known that all those who appear 
in this picture had “drunk to brotherhood” with 
one another (the right to address each other 
in the familiar second person singular instead of 
the polite second person plural), which was the 
only ceremony of this sort ever gone through by 
Lenin. This photograph is a valuable document 
since otherwise the members of the revolutionary 
organizations avoided being photographed in 
groups for security reasons. In this case, se- 
curity was not involved since the fact of their 
connection was well established in police records. 
\nd so, because of its uniqueness, this document 
has appeared in print again and again. Both the 
versions we give here come from official publi- 
cations of Moscow’s Institute of Marxism-lenin- 
ism. The first 
Works 1 


“version” 


(second 


appears in Lenin’s 


edition,1925). The second 





Fic. 1 
“League for struggle for the liberation of the work- 
Sitting: V. V. Starkov, G. M. 


Group of the “old founders of the 


timers,” 
ing class.” Krzhi- 
zhanovsky, V. I. Lenin, Yu. O. Martov. Standing: 
A. L. Malchenko, P. K. Zhaporozhets, A. A. Vaneev 
Taken in February 1897. 
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Group of the founders of the Petersburg “League 
of the struggle for liberation of the working class,” 
with V. I. Lenin at the head. Photographed in 1897, 


“version” came from the miscellany entitled 
Memories of Vladimir Ilich Lenin 1 (Moscow, 
1956). The photograph is, of course, the same 
except for the fact that the first version contains 
seven men and the second, only six. The seventh, 
the first from the left in the standing row, has 
been removed from figure 2. The scars of the 
surgery performed on this document have been 
quite adroitly removed and we must render its 
due here to the technical level of falsification 
reached by the Institute. And had there not been 
the old publications, had the photographs been 
published now for the first time, the fact of the 
forgery could never have been established. But, 
unfortunately for the falsifiers, the original “‘ver- 
sion” of the photograph appeared thirty-five years 
previously and this made it possible for us to 
expose the falsification and the story behind it. 

On the picture, from left to right, are, seated: 
V. V. Starkov, G. M. Krzhizhanovsky, V. I. 
Lenin, Yu. O. Martov, and standing: A. L. Mal- 
chenko, P. K. Zaporozhets and A. A. Vaneev. 

In the more recent version, A. L. Malchenko 
is missing. He was an engineer, a close friend 
of Krzhizhanovsky with whom he attended the 
Technological Institute and who was his com- 
panion in the early social-democratic groups 
(S.D.) out of which the League for Liberation 
grew later. 

Why then was this unusual banishment from 
a photograph exerted against Malchenko? We 
have a quite complete answer to this. 

After he had completed his exile, Krzhizhano- 
vsky brought Malchenko into party work. But 
after the party had split into Bolsheviks and 
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Mensheviks, Malchenko, disapproving of Lenin, 
gave up active revolutionary activities and con- 
centrated on engineering somewhere in the west- 


ern Ukraine. When the Bolsheviks came to 
power, he did not leave the country but con- 
tinued to work in his field. In 1930, during 
the wave of arrests of engineers, Malchenko 
found himself in the hands of the GPU. The 


accusation against him was completely absurd. 
His old friend Krzhizhanovsky did everything he 
could to save him. He approached Stalin him- 
self on the subject. In his presence, Stalin called 
up the GPU and assured him that he had no 
need to worry for Malchenko's life—he risked, at 
the most, exile to the far north. Actually, Mal- 
chenko shot that same day, immediately 
after this telephone conversation." 

And it was after his execution that Malchenko 
was removed from the lists of militant members 
of the S.D. movement. 


was 


His name, today, does 
not figure in the general histories of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (e.g., in the 
latest history), or in any special works on the 
Petersburg League of which he was one of the 
founders. 


And so, in order to make it easier 

63 The story of the arrest and execution of Malchenko 
was told in Sotstalistichesky Vestnik, 
1931. Now we can reveal that it was based on the 
words of Krzhizhanovsky’s wife, Z. P. Nevzorova- 
Krzhizhanovskaya, who came to Berlin and told it to 
L. ©.  Dan-Tsederbaum. Mrs Krzhizhanovskaya 
thought then that the responsibility for the shooting was 
the GPU's. A couple of years later, however, when she 
went on another trip abroad, Mrs. K., brought additional 
information based on her husband's 


it clear that Stalin persona 


November 28, 


words, which made 
lly was behind the shooting 
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to distort the truth, an old picture had to be 
mutilated.* 

We could multiply the 
stances. There is, 


number of such in- 
however, no need to do so: 
those already given seem to me quite sufficient. 
The reader must have noticed that in our ex- 
amples it is not a matter of accidental errors. 
Nor am [| interested in this instance in incorrect 
interpretations of Marxist theory or of the facts 
of Marx’s life even if they are most flagrantly 
incorrect. I have given only illustrations proving 
that the Moscow Institute of Marxism-Leninism, 
as a group, has deliberately disterted documents. 
The Institute deliberately failed to include in the 
collection of Marx's and Engels’ works Marx’s 
important Revelations, deliberately failed to men- 
tion this omission or to indicate it in its introduc- 
tion. The Institute deliberately distorted the 
memoirs of Annenkov. It deliberately falsified 
the photograph of [Lenin and his friends taken 


in 1897. These tricks are not exceptional. They 
are part of the method of work of the Moscow 
Institute. 

‘4 The present article was already in print when | 


came across the latest “Scientific Biography of Lenin.” 
recently issued in Moscow by P. N. Pospeloff (candi- 
date for membership of the presidium of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union) : 
“Vladimir Ilyitch Lenin, Biography,” edition of the Insti- 
tute for Marxism-Leninism of the Central Committee ot 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, 1960, 
p. 609. In this publication (between pages 82 and 83) 
there is also printed the photograph of 1897 but now in 
its correct aspect, including also engineer A. L. Mal 
chenko. By this fact the Moscow Institute of Marxism 
Leninism has openly admitted that they had printed for 
a quarter of a century, in full knowledge of the fact, a 
falsified photograph. 
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